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Introduction 

Graham Cairns 


From Conflict to Inclusion in Housing: Interaction of Communities, 
Residents and Activists is the result of the ongoing work of a consortium 
of international scholars collaborating in various ways with the research 
programme Housing - Critical Futures. Organised by the UK-based non¬ 
profit research group AMPS (Architecture, Media, Politics, Society), 
this programme gives its name to the book series that this publication 
launches. 

As such, both the book and its underlying research programme 
confront a critical issue at a critical time. In London, a leading capital 
of global finance, there is a chronic shortage of affordable housing for 
those that service ‘the service’ sector. The crisis is at levels not seen since 
the Second World War. In Beijing, capital of the twenty-first century’s 
political powerhouse, the displacement of long-standing communities is 
a daily occurrence. In Mumbai, the biggest health risk faced by the city 
today has been identified as overcrowded housing, while in Sao Paulo, 
football’s 2014 World Cup took place against a backdrop of community 
unrest and the chronic living conditions of the poor. The private sector, 
the state and residents themselves are searching for solutions. Whether 
housing refugees in conflict areas, providing safe water to the house¬ 
holds in the developing world or ensuring key workers can live in the 
cities they support in the West, the question of housing is not only global, 
but critical. 

Reflecting the diversity of issues outlined in this scenario, this 
book offers multiple perspectives on its principal issue of examination, 
the role of communities in project developments. Taking this as its start¬ 
ing point, the book offers a provocative analysis of the socio-political 
debates, community struggles, direct actions, governmental policies, 
managerial initiatives and resident resistances to ‘the politics of the 
home’. Drawing on an eclectic range of theory and an equally diverse 
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range of practice models and ongoing struggles, it examines real cases 
of community action and resident participation in both successful and 
failed housing initiatives from several countries. It examines how com¬ 
munities, professionals and politicians have variously engaged, devel¬ 
oped, supported and/or resisted the multiple and contradictory forces 
that shape the homes we live in - whether these forces be government 
policy, military action, religious division, community segregation or 
‘architectural visions’. It thus offers critique, analysis and, in some sig¬ 
nificant instances, proposals for ways forward. 

Organised in three broad sections, it brings together scholars in 
categories defined as ‘Socially engaged practices of housing and con¬ 
tested environments’, looking primarily at issues of participatory prac¬ 
tice and policies of negotiation and sharing in relation to place; the 
‘Spatial politics of housing’, looking at issues of affordable housing, self- 
build and the economics of housing; and finally ‘Non-standard practices 
of housing’ which bring together authors documenting and exploring 
art practice and alternative forms of user engagement with housing pol¬ 
icy and practice. 

In Section 1, ‘Socially engaged practices of housing and contested 
environments’, we find essays by academics and practitioners from 
several countries documenting issues of relevance locally and glob¬ 
ally. Jeroen Stevens’ ‘Occupied city: Hotel Cambridge and central Sao 
Paulo between urban decay and resurrection’ opens the book with a 
fascinating documentation and consideration of community resistance 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Pinpointing the events of 23 November 2012 and 
the occupation of the abandoned Hotel Cambridge in central Sao Paulo, 
he documents the occasional ‘power’ of direct action in forcing afford¬ 
able housing onto the political agenda with very real results. Moving to 
the UK context Jo Richardson shifts attention to a quite different sec¬ 
tion of contemporary society, Traveller communities. Outlining a his¬ 
torical development of the conflict surrounding accommodation for 
Travellers in the UK context, she seeks to explore the origins of the ‘con¬ 
flict’ around their mode of living and more ‘standard’ readings of home 
in Western cultures. More specifically she outlines a theoretical frame¬ 
work which she claims can offer different perspectives on land use and 
notions of home and place. Concluding this short section of the book 
Yenny Rahmayati looks at the housing implications of the 2004 Indian 
Ocean earthquake, tsunami and subsequent rebuilding programme for 
the community of Banda Aceh, Indonesia in ‘Aceh post-tsunami housing 
reconstruction: a critical analysis of approaches, designs and socio¬ 
cultural implications’. Critiquing the modus operandi of the rebuilding 
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programme for its focus on material necessity over longer-term concerns 
of community, she argues for more attention on the intangible aspects of 
socio-cultural phenomena informing people’s sense of well-being and 
happiness in the housing context to sit alongside the tangible param¬ 
eters of location, environmental configuration, and forms and sizes of 
housing, and the immediate need to rebuild in post-disaster contexts. 

In Section 2 of the book, ‘Spatial politics of housing’, Sandra 
Loschke and Hazel Easthope in ‘Postproduced: how adaptive redesign 
and participatory approaches can transform ageing housing’ shift atten¬ 
tion to issues of design directly related to the long-term maintenance 
of communities. Suggesting a need to adapt current housing whilst still 
in use, they open up not only a design-related discourse, but one that 
potentially contributes to keeping communities together, increasingly 
threatened by developments that see existing housing stock in purely 
material terms. This shift towards design and policy is repeated in May 
East’s ‘Integrated approaches and interventions for the regeneration of 
abandoned towns in southern Italy’, which focuses its attention on vil¬ 
lages and communities in the south of Italy. Looking at the consequences 
of depopulation of rural villages, she identifies that it is necessary, and 
possible, to redevelop the material infrastructure of these villages in 
ways that highlight the importance and role of the community-led initia¬ 
tives opening up debates about lifestyle choices, new ownership struc¬ 
tures and livelihood strategies - an interrelated set of arguments made 
more complex by the recent migrations of refugees entering Europe 
through southern Italy. 

In ‘The role of community-driven finance in bridging formal and 
informal practices in housing: insights from Vinh, Vietnam’, Johanna 
Brugman develops a different strand from these policy- and design- 
focused chapters with a consideration of perceptions and associated 
policies of housing in the global south, with particular emphasis on 
Vietnam. Arguing that informal practices play an important role in 
land provision, shelter and finance for the urban poor, she suggests that 
‘informal’ modalities of developing housing have the potential to inform 
more mainstream practices, particularly in terms of funding models. 
Kane Pham picks up on the finance issues related to housing affordabil¬ 
ity but in a very different context, the continued development of Sydney, 
Australia. Ending this second section and its focus on planning, design 
and policy, he frames his arguments in the terminology of ‘the right to 
the city’ in the chapter entitled ‘Clearing stock of the invisible: effects of 
cosmopolitan power on the supply of affordable housing. More specifi¬ 
cally, he argues that Sydney’s transformation is typical of the changes 
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occurring to post-industrial cities worldwide and is resulting not only in 
affordability issues for local residents but in the homogenisation of peo¬ 
ple, lifestyles and design templates in the new post-industrial landscape. 

Section 3, ‘Non-standard practices of housing’, takes the issues 
of community activism, policy and design approaches discussed previ¬ 
ously and examines them through a quite different mode of critique, art 
practice. Keely Macarow in ‘Art does matter: creating interventions in 
our thinking about housing’ - operating in a similar geographical con¬ 
text to Kane Pham, Australia - opens this section, looking at the issue of 
housing and affordability through the prism of art practice. Specifically 
outlining ideas underlying the installation Open for Inspection, she 
parallels approaches in Australia and Sweden to discern how socially 
engaged art, political and housing activism, and urban and participa¬ 
tory design can facilitate innovative housing initiatives. Lee Azus in 
‘Uncanny home: considering race and American housing policy in Mike 
Kelley’s Mobile Homestead’ expands this art-led critique of housing pol¬ 
icy, provision and accompanying social perceptions through a consid¬ 
eration a very particular lens, that of Mike Kelley’s Mobile Homestead, 
a 2013 sculptural artwork located in Detroit, Michigan, through which 
he is able to critique and nuance our understanding of the current situ¬ 
ation in Detroit. Setting the artwork in the context of the depopulation 
of Detroit as the model of post-industrial decline par excellence in the 
West, Azus also opens up an alternative consideration of racial issues 
around housing in the context of the United States through the setting 
of Kelly’s work in the phenomenon of white flight and the broader issue 
of suburbanisation. 

Returning to Australia, Michael Darcy and Dallas Rogers’ ‘The real 
“housos”: reclaiming identity and place’ looks at residents’ use of film 
and video to challenge stereotypes and stigmatisation, suggesting that 
in both the popular imagination and in policy discourse, recognisable 
features of the built form of public housing are commonly conflated with 
negative press and thus perception. Their chapter highlights work done 
during a four-year residency programme, ‘Residents’ Voices - Advantage, 
Disadvantage, Community and Place’, and offers commentary on dig¬ 
ital storytelling disseminated through a website, tenant-driven media 
analysis of the popular Australian television parody Housos, and a short 
dramatic fictional film written and directed by tenants in a highly stig¬ 
matised estate. 

Jonathan Orlek’s chapter ‘Sharing the domestic through “residen¬ 
tial performance’” is also concerned with issues of media performance 
and documentation, but in this case is centred in Sheffield, England, and 
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is artist initiated. He discusses the work of Studio Polplo and specifically 
the project OPERA in a chapter that investigates how performance art 
practice can reimagine and reconfigure domestic space by offering new 
insights into shared domestic living. Done through a form of art occu¬ 
pation of abandoned spaces, the project he discusses leads to a proposal 
for ‘autoethnography’ as an appropriate research method for residential 
performance projects, and in the process reimagines uses for derelict 
buildings and more sociable and affordable modes of living. 

Ending this section, and thus the book itself, Matthew Thompson’s 
‘Contesting “dilapidated dwelling’” picks up on the work of Patrick 
Keiller, specifically his film The Dilapidated Dwelling, to discuss social 
and economic issues related to housing provision in the UK, with partic¬ 
ular emphasis on Liverpool. Using Keiller as a springboard from which to 
explore the issues raised by art-led housing projects in Liverpool such as 
Homebaked, and less directly, the award-winning projects of Assemble 
at the Granby Four Streets, he weaves into the art discourse on housing 
the political underpinnings and conflicts that have existed for decades 
in this particular city. Referencing the writing of Henri Lefebvre in this 
artistic-political conceptualisation of housing, his chapter integrates 
many of the issues raised across the book, from the politics of housing 
to questions of finance, community and resident activism in conditions 
of contestation. As such, it is an ideal chapter with which to bring the 
volume to a close and through which to encourage continued cross- 
disciplinary engagements with the often conflictive issue of affordable 
housing provision and its community and social importance in the UK 
and internationally. 
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Editorial commentary 

On the architecture of housing commons 

Georgios Artopoulos 


Housing is the contested terrain that stages the act of the negotiation of 
boundaries between competing ontologies, theoretical considerations, 
economic interests and political agendas, all of which are simultaneously 
pursued by individual incentives and result from the group dynamics 
of the participating actors. This book is the result of parallel conversa¬ 
tions initiated during a series of conferences organised by the research 
organisation AMPS that were convened with the objective to rethink 
the transitive identity of the relationship between public-interlaced and 
private-singular spatial activities, in concert with the politics involved 
in housing. By staging this discussion in a global context, as well as by 
sourcing cases from widely different political, cultural and social land¬ 
scapes, the book aspires to contribute to the contemporary discourse of 
social housing by means of an anthology of exemplary cases of policies 
and practices of self-organisation and activist initiatives. 

This anthology provides a fresh socio-political view on the act of 
housing, a topical subject worldwide due to the economic and migra¬ 
tion crises of recent years, as well as the relevant phenomenon of trans- 
regional movement more generally. This topic is approached with 
an interdisciplinary eye - by engaging in the conversation of not only 
sociologists and political scientists but also planners and architects. 
Most importantly, though, this book presents the views of stakeholders 
that are typically left unaccounted for in the process of housing devel¬ 
opment. The book introduces a conversation about various competing 
factors and actors of the ‘politics of the home’ by promoting the voice of 
the ‘other’ - the points of view of communities, residents and activists, 
for example. Also it proposes, through carefully selected case studies, a 
course of action and future directions with an intention to reposition the 
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current discourse about housing by bringing to the fore issues of pov¬ 
erty, resident solidarity, activism and social inclusion. 

These cases are discussed in the context of their capacity for com¬ 
munity generation and the economic parameters of spatial production, 
as well as the new opportunities of occupation that are created by novel 
methodologies of social housing. One such example is presented by May 
East in her ‘Integrated approaches and interventions for the regenera¬ 
tion of abandoned towns in southern Italy’, which makes the case for 
the reactivation of abandoned settlements, the so-called ghost towns 
in southern Europe, as an alternative housing solution that comes with 
embedded collective memory and offers ‘locally adaptable, culturally 
rooted’ opportunities for communities. However, is the locale of histor¬ 
ical, and vernacular, architecture a prerequisite condition for the emer¬ 
gence of said opportunities, or are these opportunities actually being 
driven by socio-spatial capacities that transcend architectural styles 
and forms? 

In the history of architecture, modernism has actively pro¬ 
claimed social housing as one of its emblematic new models for living 
in our emerging urban societies and promoted a new physical infra¬ 
structure as one of the canonical types of our contemporary built 
environment. However, modernism has mostly approached space via 
abstract concepts, and this has arguably failed to produce sustainable 
social tectonics. Numerous modernist residential blocks and settle¬ 
ments contributed to this end as their design embraced the fallacy for 
strict control and the over-determinism of social activities, which was 
promoted by an urge to regulate variation in patterns of spatial occu¬ 
pation. This approach compromised the acclaimed quest of modern¬ 
ism for activation of social space, and sometimes produced contested 
spaces to live in. 

Dehumanising, bland, characterless, depressing, mechanistic - 
all these characteristics are attributed today to modernist examples of 
social housing, from the Soviet Union and Germany, to France, the UK 
and the USA. Contemporary affordable housing is mostly abandoned to 
the hands of developers, who promise an antidote to what is misrepre¬ 
sented as the oppressive residential complexes of the recent past. The 
European post-war right to housing has now been replaced by the dream 
of a flat or house ownership, most frequently advertised in media depic¬ 
tions of illustrious lifestyle representations. But what is not apparent at 
first sight is what gets discarded from these new housing developments, 
namely the spaces that enable participation, promote social interaction 
and enhance accessibility and inclusion. These are the common spaces 
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in between the private and the public that were an indispensable char¬ 
acteristic of modernism and are now reduced to a circulatory mini¬ 
mum. In the context of modernist practices these spaces were perceived 
sometimes successfully, and other times unsuccessfully, as social con¬ 
densers - that is, as spaces of social interaction, association and identifi¬ 
cation. In this framework, the veiled privatisation of common space that 
nowadays characterises most developments internationally challenges 
the potential of these places to host out-of-control social interactions due 
to their over-determination by design. 

Kenneth Frampton described Peter and Alison Smithson’s Golden 
Lane Estate, London, as of high historical importance due to its function¬ 
ing as an evolutionary step for modernism, given its role in expressing 
criticism of the modernist orthodoxy of high-rise apartment blocks and 
clearly divided functional zoning. Unlike their modernist counterparts 
who focused on visual aspects and framed views of the architecture and 
its environment to communicate spatial qualities of their designs, the 
Smithsons were interested in promoting human association and place¬ 
making.’ 1 Taking this remark as a starting point, one could then argue 
that inverting what is typically approached as a ‘causal’ relationship 
between the architect’s motives when designing a space and the actual 
occupation patterns of that space after it was built might offer a fresh 
view of the everyday life of housing complexes. 

Based on this hypothesis, From Conflict to Inclusion in Housing 
is different from architectural books that illustrate designers’ subjec¬ 
tive narratives, and instead it pursues an analysis of the mechanisms 
involved in the emergence of social interaction in the development, 
construction or occupation of housing projects. Generating inclusive 
housing spaces is considered a creative action that is analysed through 
practices that inspire users to seek new opportunities for association 
and connection. Moving away from design practices that pursue opti¬ 
misation of architectural space in order to fit with a simulacrum of how 
modern-era humans should live by relying on reductive descriptions of 
a quantified statistical mean - such as Existenzminimum (subsistence 
dwelling), 2 or the Modulor (Le Corbusier’s approach to materialising a 
way of living in maximum existence) - architects today recognise the sin¬ 
gularity of housing conditions and the plurality of needs for dwelling in 
socially enriched built environments. 3 

It is evident that Peter and Alison Smithson’s concept for 
Golden Lane shared many aspects with Le Corbusier’s Unite d’Hab- 
itation model: in particular, the central role played, in both exam¬ 
ples, by the topology and operation of a main corridor that performs 
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multiple functions beyond that of merely serving as a circulation pla¬ 
teau. Historically this is a diagram of a spatially expressed function 
which already by that time had been evolving for a few decades. It was 
Eugene Henard with his drawings of the ‘City of the Future’ (1910) 4 
who first raised pedestrian circulation above car roads and thus laid 
the grounds for untangled circulation infrastructure in the city, by the 
way he envisioned transferring the socially activated layer of the street 
from the ground level (pedestrian routes) to raised corridors. Michiel 
Brinkman’s Spangen Quarter in Rotterdam (1919-21) consisted of 
blocks that were also connected by pedestrian streets in the air. But 
most significantly it was the team of 01, Ivanov and Lavinsky, who pro¬ 
posed an internal corridor which was symbolically transformed into a 
double-direction street in their submission for the OSA housing compe¬ 
tition (1927), with alternatively interlocking maisonettes - a solution 
that was adopted in the Unite d’Habitation. 

All these projects, amongst others, 5 explored different architectonic 
solutions in order to pursue the introduction of the spatial qualities of 
urban environments, such as the capacity for street life, in the topologi¬ 
cal configuration of the housing complex, and subsequently of residential 
blocks. Some were more successful than others, but what is important for 
the conversation staged in this book is the reverberation of the hybridity 
of these interstitial spaces, which lie between the city (public) and the 
dwelling units (private), in the assemblage of correlated procedures of 
housing production, namely the social, economic and political aspects. 
This dialectic is exemplified in Jeroen Stevens’ ‘Occupied city: Hotel 
Cambridge and central Sao Paulo between urban decay and resurrec¬ 
tion’, which presents the opportunities offered by another kind of urban¬ 
ism wherein an occupied high-rise building is converted into a housing 
block and, through the self-organised reclaiming process, is transformed 
into a living city. Stevens’ chapter is an attempt to identify some of the 
terms and characteristics of this kind of localised urban reform and its 
associations with other aspects of social urban life in order to reflect on 
the factors of its generation and elaborate on the architectural impact of 
this bottom-up urban reform. 

The first section of this book aims to illustrate through exemplary 
cases how agent-based co-creation practices and participatory design 
can be employed in the process of generating the right spatial conditions 
to extend beyond the production of dwelling units and most importantly 
focus on housing commons. This interest stems from the understand¬ 
ing that, even in canonical modernist housing projects that were built 
around the concept of Existenzminimum, the articulation of communal 
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spaces with the private spaces of the dwelling units has always been 
considered a significant factor of their success. The occupation of com¬ 
munal spaces, though, is a fundamental cultural activity and as such 
it requires that these spaces are articulated in consent with the occu¬ 
pational practices and cultural identities of their users; further, these 
spaces are ever-developing, with their users always being engaged in 
this continuous transformation (as the users’ needs change). The crea¬ 
tion of housing, though, has typically been approached through a static 
dichotomy: common space is produced as abstract and generic (in order 
to flexibly accommodate multiple occupations), while dwelling units are 
considered to be private spaces that need to be specialised and differenti¬ 
ated, in order to respond to the unique character of individual residents. 

This contradistinction raises typological considerations regard¬ 
ing the regulation of variation in spatial configurations, which can be 
identified in housing projects 6 more than in any other form of dwell¬ 
ing spaces due to their scale, which imposes criteria of standardisation 
among the units. However, as the chapters of this section highlight, the 
impact that different approaches for exercising control on irregularity 
have on the ‘fitness’ 7 of the produced spaces depends on the framework 
through which various opportunities are given to existing communi¬ 
ties, stakeholders and future users for contributing to their production 
process, as well as on the timing of engaging these key players in this 
process. In particular, the first section focuses on participatory prac¬ 
tices and the adoption of negotiation policies in housing production and 
management, and offers examples of sharing space, as well as of asso¬ 
ciating with a place. Analysing Aceh housing reconstructions as a case 
of producing unsatisfactory houses, ‘Aceh post-tsunami housing recon¬ 
struction: a critical analysis of approaches, designs and socio-cultural 
implications’ highlights the importance of following an appropriate 
method when engaging users in the participatory design process. Yenny 
Rahmayati’s chapter tacitly illustrates how, even in cases where the rel¬ 
evant authorities and actors facilitate users’ support during the produc¬ 
tion of housing, the process can practically fail to consider socio-cultural 
family practices and the relevant local users’ living values and norms, a 
shortcoming that leads to difficulties in fulfilling the users’ needs. 

Motivated by an examination of the same cause, and being occu¬ 
pied with a similar interest in exploring alternative approaches to user 
engagement and participation in housing production, Jo Richardson 
in ‘Conflict sites in a time of crisis: negotiating a space and place for 
Gypsies and Travellers’ reflects on the introduction of new principles 
in existing policies that need to be followed in order to achieve lower 
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expenses for municipalities and establish better negotiation procedures. 
Richardson’s interest is in devising processes that facilitate the establish¬ 
ment of policies to recognise the needs of communities/rom the outside, 
and the ephemeral conditions of the relationship between a place and 
its inhabitants. One of the key considerations of this book is to reflect on 
the aspects of alternative methods that enable integrating and hybridis¬ 
ing the agendas of the stakeholders of housing development projects, 
such as local and regional authorities, state agencies and architectural 
practices, with the narratives of users and local communities of tenants. 
This understanding is supported by the presentation of unsuccessful 
cases of top-down initiatives imposed by the authorities, and is tangi¬ 
bly illustrated in Matthew Thompson’s chapter, ‘Contesting “dilapidated 
dwelling”’, which studies Liverpool’s history of housing programmes in 
order to highlight the positive impact of community land trusts on the 
sustainability of the built environment, against the questionable results 
of large-scale state-led comprehensive redevelopment projects. 

Equally, if not more important to user-led methods of housing proj¬ 
ects for successful living and sustainable development is the use of con¬ 
ceptual tools that can offer a better understanding of the impact of the 
relevant actors’ conflicting agendas on the housing market. This reflec¬ 
tive process has long been promoted by art practices in order to comple¬ 
ment policy making for housing development. More specifically, Keely 
Macarow in ‘Art does matter: creating interventions in our thinking 
about housing’ argues for a holistic understanding that stems from the 
pursuit of well-being and integrates the residents’ individual, cultural, 
social, artistic and environmental potential. To reiterate, this integrated 
approach is adopted in this Editorial Commentary as the lens through 
which the reader should approach the contents of this book in order to 
contextualise the politics of user participation and activism in housing. 

The discursive formation of shared spaces that become hous¬ 
ing commons, and which are continuously appropriated throughout 
their life, is well exemplified by the community of elderly residents of 
Chamberlin, Powell and Bon’s Golden Lane Estate in London. Long¬ 
term tenants of the Crescent House block, which is considered among 
the canonical housing estates of the British Council Flats scheme of the 
1950s, 8 have appropriated most of the communal areas as their outdoor 
green spaces (Figure 0.1). Chamberlin, Powell and Bon won the com¬ 
petition for the design of the Golden Lane Estate over Peter and Alison 
Smithson, who went on to build their concept of the Golden Lane, cited 
above by Frampton, on other sites across the UK (e.g. the Robin Hood 
Gardens in Tower Hamlets and Park Hill Estate in Sheffield). 9 The design 
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Figure 0.1 The communal space of the corridor is transformed into 
a green belt punctuated by sunlit clearings that are appropriated by 
each tenant at Crescent House residential block. Golden Lane Estate, 
Barbican, London, UK. 


of Chamberlin, Powell and Bon was deemed successful and the City of 
London further commissioned the practice to build what was meant to 
become a symbol of British post-war architecture, the Barbican Estate 
(1976). 10 The two estates lie next to each other and have clearly achieved 
the provision for equitable housing models that are adaptive to chang¬ 
ing demographics described by Kane Pham in ‘Clearing stock of the 
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invisible: effects of cosmopolitan power on the supply of affordable hous¬ 
ing’. Since their construction, Golden Lane and the Barbican Estate have 
managed to attract diverse groups of tenants always avoiding gentrifi- 
cation of the neighbourhood despite their different identity and brand¬ 
ing - the former was built as council flats, the latter was envisioned as 
an iconic development in the centre of the City. The success of the com¬ 
munal areas of the Crescent House block is best illustrated in the degree 
of their appropriation by the tenants and can be attributed to a balanc¬ 
ing act between individuals’ initiatives and the sharing of interests and 
identities, such as aesthetics, hobbies and leisure time (Figure 0.2). 
However, these intangible factors are enabled and accelerated by the 
architectonic characteristics of the space itself: its size, scale, proximity 
to flats (offering intimacy), its material construction and its optical con¬ 
nection with the city life of central London. Another important aspect 
of the space is its organisation in clusters and pockets of activity that 
are allocated around open-air multi-storey atria that facilitate privacy 
and take advantage of natural lighting and ventilation at all levels of the 
block (Figure 0.3). 



Figure 0.2 Appropriating the left-overs: Crescent House can serve as 
exemplary case of converting the generic space of the staircase landing 
and the transitional areas of the corridors into personal ‘gardens’ that 
are nursed by the tenants, and intimate niches for social interaction. 
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Figure 0.3 Community building through co-creation activities by 
means of furniture equipment and the decoration of the open-air, 
multi-storey atria of Crescent House. This spatial practice exercised 
by the tenants not only enables them to appreciate and enjoy natural 
lighting and ventilation at all levels of the five-storey block, but also 
promotes belonging and association with the place. 

Contributions in this book, such as ‘Postproduced: how adaptive 
redesign and participatory approaches can transform ageing housing’, 
are motivated by the extension of this need for regulating variation. It 
is a need that has arguably shifted today towards the privatised areas 
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of housing complexes which ostentatiously ignore the importance of 
the spatial complexity of communal spaces (in the form of correlated 
occupation patterns) needed for social interaction and association with 
the place - activities that promote a sense of belonging. In their essay, 
Sandra Karina Loschke and Hazel Easthope stress the positive impact of 
adaptive redesign in sustainable communities and the significant occu¬ 
pation opportunities these strategies can offer to their residents, as well 
as the economic benefits of this approach for the built environment. 

However, there is a historical line of flight that was created by 
experimental - some would say utopian - architectures in their pursuit 
of an alternative approach to the management of variation and irreg¬ 
ularity in architectonic configurations of housing and the respective 
social patterns of dwelling. This can be traced in the work of vision¬ 
aries such as Yona Friedman and Takis Zenetos. In his renowned proj¬ 
ects the Architecture Mobile manifesto and studies for La Ville Spatiale 
(1956-60), Friedman, who worked against the established mechanisms 
of control in urban assemblages, was motivated by an abstract notion 
of ecology. His work envisioned a new malleable relationship between 
public and private space, and natural and man-made artifice, via mech¬ 
anisms of symbiosis. Focusing on a process of micro-community for¬ 
mation, Friedman developed his technique of three-dimensional urban 
planning which allowed the juxtaposition of different neighbourhoods 
or their superimposition over the existing palimpsest of historic/dense 
city centres. 11 This transformational process of addition (superimpo¬ 
sition) of public and private space, of natural and man-made artifice, 
puts primacy on the interstitial space that performs as urban commons 
and contributes to the shared resources of the place. User participation 
and agent-based co-creation in Friedman’s bottom-up concept of urban 
form differentiated it from his contemporaries’ work, 12 like Constant 
Nieuwenhuys’ New Babylon, and instead brings it into dialogue with the 
work of the Greek architect Takis Zenetos. 

Moving one step closer to the real-world constraints of construc¬ 
tion, and by using technology (e.g. the world-wide web, ICT, working 
from home) as the starting point of his quest, Zenetos proposed his con¬ 
cept of Electronic Urbanism (first published in 1956), wherein the free 
will of individuals to form communities and neighbourhoods defines the 
relative location and position of spaces built and occupied. Truthful to a 
logic-based idea of bottom-up space formation intrinsically linked with 
the ephemeral emergence of spatially distributed situational activities, 
Zenetos envisions a housing platform that is populated by ‘special public 
spaces of the residential units’ which will enable inhabitants to become 
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purely creative in their everyday lives. 13 Zenetos’ utopian vision of urban 
cohabitation raises topical and still pressing issues not only of aesthet¬ 
ics but also of ethical concern: how could an architectural model of 
dwelling integrate both technological innovation and ever-active socio¬ 
political transformations of communities of inhabitants? In addition, 
we have to reconsider the struggle of housing practices for enabling the 
co-habitation and co-existence of individuals in nested symmetries of 
dwelling within larger assemblages (e.g. home, street, neighbourhood, 
district, city, region and the world-wide web). This has to be done in a 
context in which the integration of the technological means Zenetos 
envisioned back in the 1960s have become ubiquitous in everyday activ¬ 
ities (e.g. smartphones, the internet of things). 

This book responds to these inquiries by studying the role of the 
interplay between the concepts of control and irregularity, 14 and the 
informal on the everyday operation of community places that need to 
accommodate ever changing pluralities, and at the same time be adapt¬ 
able to a dynamic process of identity transformation. It does so by ques¬ 
tioning the politics of the symmetry between the abstract (Cartesian) 
understanding of space and the designing of spaces based on over¬ 
determined occupation patterns, and by reconsidering the impact of this 
politics on the capacity of said places to accommodate future possibili¬ 
ties in use, change, accident and chance. French architect Bernard Cache 
suggests that ‘there is progress in thought when we invent ever more 
abstract invariants that encompass ever wider varieties’. 15 Thus framed 
in contemporary architectural thinking, it can be argued that one should 
expect these places of dwelling to emerge not from a creative process 
that merely privileges the point of view of the users that still relies on the 
motivation and the agenda of the creator-individual, but rather through 
alternative approaches that are creatively practised within space. 

An interesting take on site-specific housing practices of user 
engagement is the work of R&Sie(n), who materialised Friedman’s con¬ 
cept of Architecture Mobile, in particular the way the latter envisioned a 
continuously re-forming urban fabric for his aerial city, which would be 
fluid and transformable. True to this vision, today R&Sie(n)’s I’ve heard 
about project (2005) 16 exemplifies a materially ephemeral architecture 
by means of the synthesis of computational logic, digital fabrication and 
new material technologies. 

The public sphere is everywhere, like a pulsating organism driven 

by postulates that are mutually contradictory and nonetheless 

true. The rumours and scenarios that carry the seeds of its future 
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mutations negotiate with the vibratory time of new territories. ... 
The cells [dwelling units] were no longer enclosures to protect 
from the outside. ‘When you say interior-exterior you are creat¬ 
ing a prison without even knowing it.’ Now there were ‘habitable 
networks, woven space,’ an exfoliation of constantly reconfigured 
habitable organisms whose elasticity was not psychological but 
physiological. 17 

The non-standard methods of robotic construction, the politics of 
authorship and co-creation, and the economy of sharing and individua¬ 
tion of R&Sie(n)’s anarchist proposal might be novel in their procedural 
formation and materialisation, but its motives, population thinking 18 
and user-driven perspective are akin to less exuberant proposals and 
projects, such as that of the Huu Nghi community presented in Chapter 6 
of this volume. Johanna Brugman’s chapter highlights the ‘conflicting 
rationalities’ that are exercised in housing development processes due to 
the competition between the various stakeholders and actors involved, 
and their different agendas. There is significant literature concerning 
projects that respond to the need for co-creation or contribute alter¬ 
native strategies and funding schemes, but the example presented in 
‘The role of community-driven finance in bridging formal and informal 
practices in housing: insights from Vinh, Vietnam’ adds new holistic 
methodologies to the relevant discourse as it hybridises a self-funding 
scheme in housing development with a community-driven design pro¬ 
cess. Similarly in R&Sie(n)’s experiment users curate the on-site, robot¬ 
ically (and therefore self-driven) construction of their dwelling units 
for as long as they remain tenants of the block; when the user moves 
elsewhere, the unit is disassembled in order to be rebuilt on a new loca¬ 
tion. This thinking relates to ethics of co-creation and economy, which 
(although approached with a different agenda in R&Sie(n)’s work) still 
underlie the contents of this book. 

The last section of this book hosts a discussion about the everyday 
activities of inhabitation, performances and emerging narratives that 
are at stake in historical and contemporary housing projects approached 
from multiple points of entry - in other words, from various disciplines. 
In doing so it considers the production of inclusive housing spaces as 
an activist practice of enabling the socially interwoven formalisation of 
non-preprogrammed spaces. This practice calls us to rethink the need 
for control in the conception, development and operation of housing 
spaces that now become ‘unstable’ - that is, of a transitive identity - in 
order to accommodate the distinct needs of different occupants. In this 
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context, ‘Sharing the domestic through “residential performance” ’ dis¬ 
cusses how autoethnography can be employed as a research method for 
the expression, documentation and communication of residential per¬ 
formance projects. In his chapter Jonathan Orlek builds on Latourian 
postphenomenological concepts of socially mediated space to explore 
in practice how art can be used to enable social and material actants 
engaging with said generative processes of control (i.e. architectural 
scenarios). Orlek argues for the necessity of introducing new methods 
that will complement housing processes with collaborative ethnographic 
approaches, and use empirical tools sourced from the performing arts in 
order to reveal hidden political and spatial geographies. 

The politics of these design-enabled practices are discussed in 
other chapters of this book from various viewpoints, including self¬ 
organisation, art, community engagement and participatory design, 
and cost-effective self-building construction methods, as well as hous¬ 
ing economics, governmental policies and the role of private initia¬ 
tives in housing solutions. These viewpoints complement each other 
in an attempt to offer a new, dynamic overview of user participation 
and empowerment topics. It is envisioned that mapping such a diverse 
set of creative activities will exemplify the significance of these good 
practices to our urbanised form of dwelling for a socially sustainable 
future. For example, Michael Darcy and Dallas Rogers, in ‘The real “hou- 
sos”: reclaiming identity and place’, theorise about a user-driven exper¬ 
imentation with new media-orientated methodologies for reclaiming 
and intensifying specific identities, and strengthening rootedness. The 
objective of the projects presented in the chapter was to offer tenants 
a stage to express and discuss their feelings about the places they live 
in. In this way the creation of this stage is presented as an alternative 
methodology that enables users to participate in research that enquires 
for the challenges of disadvantaged people and places, and to contrib¬ 
ute their personal views in the process. Pursuing the same cause from 
another point of view, Lee Azus’ ‘Uncanny home: considering race and 
American housing policy in Mike Kelley’s Mobile Homestead ’ offers a 
critical view of site-specific art practices in the context of the activist 
discourse about the current neoliberal housing market that disconnects 
communities from the place. Azus reflects on the implications of Mike 
Kelley’s Mobile Homestead in his effort to identify the socio-political con¬ 
sequences of this neoliberal agenda - segregation policies, for example - 
for the historic development of public housing projects. 

The purpose of this Editorial Commentary was to anchor the con¬ 
necting thread that permeates the contents of this book. It traced the 
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tension between the architectural creation of housing spaces and the 
occupation patterns of their inhabitants, arguably a relationship that is 
dynamic and should be understood as holistic and inclusive rather than 
as one that generates dichotomies and competition between the actors 
of the process. The chapters of this book examine the causes and results 
of the production, occupation and adaptation of housing estates and res¬ 
idential blocks from the users’ point of view by means of a select num¬ 
ber of housing projects. These are studied as large-scale laboratories for 
creative experiments with the multiple ways that architecture shapes 
living, and also as artefacts of investigating modes of habitation rather 
than a clearly defined end-product of design. The book contextualises 
these topics in the broader issues of gentrification, immigration and nat¬ 
ural disaster relief. Issues such as equality and accessibility to housing, 
biopolitics of dwelling and its associated activism, planning initiatives 
for social sustainability and the cohabitation of the urban terrain are 
timely and essential in architectural education and academic discourse. 

In the history of architecture the project of the housing complex 
has been mostly occupied with the exercise of control as a design tool for 
delimiting variation, and this book discusses how typical architectural 
approaches have been slowly replaced during the last few decades by 
non-standard creative practices for regulating the uncertainties asso¬ 
ciated with the production of housing. This book tries to capture an 
ecosystem of theoretical explorations, art practices, participatory poli¬ 
cies and critical views on the logistics of housing production. In doing 
so, it contributes creative methodologies for staging dialogues on the 
accessibility of common resources in favour of social inclusion. It recog¬ 
nises that practices capable of generating shared identities based on co¬ 
creation and occupation of common spaces can serve as a good example 
for the contemporary architectural discourse about equal opportunities 
and sustainable interaction of multicultural societies in the metropolis. 

Thus the contribution of this book to the contemporary discourse 
about housing futures is the widening scope of hybridity that charac¬ 
terises the presented multifaceted non-standard practices that intro¬ 
duce new models of co-operation and integration between the many 
factors, aspects and variables constituting housing production’s ill- 
defined design problem. In support of that argument the book performs 
a balancing act amongst multiple stakeholders’ views in order to offer 
the reader well-defined cases of good practices from the international 
scene. Housing is still a pressing need of humanity today - even more 
so due to intensified waves of population movements stemming from 
natural-disaster phenomena and war - despite the countless efforts of 
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architects, authorities and key stakeholders over the past century to 
overcome housing shortages. Responding to the pressing needs of con¬ 
temporary societies for social inclusion and sustainable multicultural 
urban environments, this book highlights the potential of informal prac¬ 
tices of social resilience in the context of the formal housing policies pur¬ 
sued by government authorities and market-driven industry. 
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Section 1 

Socially engaged practices of housing 
and contested environments 

Participatory practices and negotiation 
policies/sharing and relation with place 



1 

Occupied city 

Hotel Cambridge and central Sao Paulo 
between urban decay and resurrection 

Jeroen Stevens 


Introduction 

On 23 November 2012, about 200 sem-teto (‘roofless’ or ‘homeless’) 
families occupied the abandoned Hotel Cambridge, 216, Avenida Nove 
de Julho, central Sao Paulo, Brazil (Figure 1.1). The organised group 
of squatters was part of MSTC (Movimento Sem Teto do Centro, or 
‘Homeless Movement of the Centre’), which was a group affiliated 
with the larger FLM (Frente de Luta por Moradia, the ‘Frontline of 
the Struggle for Housing’). In 2012, FLM occupied about 15 buildings 
in the central region of Sao Paulo, a number which has grown to 19 
since. Together with 11 occupied terrains in the city’s periphery, these 
squatted sites house about 10,000 low-income residents. By the time 
this anthology is published, these numbers will be outdated again. The 
city of occupations is remarkably volatile and elusive, a kinetic infusion 
that percolates the material culture of the city. Today, the former Hotel 
Cambridge is one of the movement’s strongholds in the centre, accom¬ 
modating 170 low-income families in what used to be a mirror palace of 
insouciance and extravagance. 

The occupied hotel is exemplary, but not exceptional in the city. Central 
Sao Paulo has become a provisional product of myriad occupations. Over the 
last few decades, due to a decrease in population, the city centre has slipped 
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Figure 1.1 Hotel Cambridge, facing Avenida Nove de Julho. 


into decay and dilapidation with high vacancy rates. Simultaneously, urban 
movements such as MSTC and FLM have increasingly (re)occupied the 
abandoned building carcasses. Semi-derelict constructions have been con¬ 
verted into peculiar transitional low-income dwellings. Other ways of liv¬ 
ing together have germinated from the fissures and ruptures of the centre’s 
eroding spatial organisation, which in itself created a unique cityness ema¬ 
nating from the re-appropriated wasteland of unbridled urbanisation. The 
resulting ‘occupied city’ is simultaneously imagined and pieced together on 
the corpse and decrepit debris of the old one. 

This chapter will discuss the transformation of the Hotel 
Cambridge as a prototypical instance of the centre’s erratic oscillations 
between degeneration and regeneration. As a ‘centre in the centre’, the 
building’s transformation will be devised as a pars pro toto for the con¬ 
current metamorphosis of downtown Sao Paulo. The focus lies on the 
mutual transformation of the building and its built environment vis-a-vis 
occupation practices that seek to carve out spaces for collective dwelling 
for some of the city’s most vulnerable population, by reclaiming the idle 
architecture of vacated hotels, offices, factories and commercial build¬ 
ings. The chapter sets off by presenting the entangled idiographies of 
Hotel Cambridge and the central area of Sao Paulo. First, the ambitious 
inauguration and glorious heydays of the hotel will illustrate the centre’s 
alleged revival. Secondly, their looming deterioration will be examined. 
The third section will focus on the popularisation that simultaneously 
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permeated the centre and the vacated hotel. Subsequently, the rise of 
central occupation movements and their tactical repertoire for reap¬ 
propriating vacant structures will be explored. Finally, an architectural 
analysis of the present-day occupation will illustrate some aspects of the 
contradictory proto-urbanity that is propagated by the centre’s collec¬ 
tion of occupations. 


Centre of prosperity 

In the early twentieth century, Sao Paulo mutated from a modest town into 
a global metropolis. While the city rapidly expanded, its former colonial 
centre utterly transformed. The iconic inauguration of Latin America’s 
very first skyscraper in 1929 - the Martinelli building - was a harbinger 
of the centre’s surge of reconstruction. 1 Two decades later, the colonial 
settlement is almost entirely replaced by vertical constructions. Some of 
them are remarkable architectural masterpieces, yet most present banal 
replicas of the same model that turns minimal land properties into maxi¬ 
mum profits. Still and all, a new centre is supplanting the old one, a ‘mod¬ 
ern’ high-rise metropolis fudged together on the wreckage of the old, and 
Hotel Cambridge is one of the paragons of the metamorphosis. 

Before its outworn remains were squatted, for almost 30 years 
Hotel Cambridge was one of the most exclusive and fashionable hotels 
in town. The building was erected in 1951 by the Paulistano business¬ 
man Alexandre Issa Maluf, after the design by the Hungarian-Brazilian 
architect Francisco Beck and inaugurated two years later. The luxurious 
edifice flanks the brand-new Avenida Nove de Julho, one of the recently 
implemented ‘grand avenues’ Prestes Maia had foreseen in his influen¬ 
tial Plano de Avenidas (1930), the city’s first comprehensive masterplan 
dedicated to salvage the congested centre from further ‘slumification’. 2 
Backed by a steadily growing economy, the plan brought the centre 
back onto the radar of investors such as Maluf. The latter’s sparkling 
new hotel covered a built area of 8,600 square metres, with 94 apart¬ 
ments and 26 suites, spread over 16 floors, including a generous lobby, 
a spacious bar, a restaurant and a beauty salon. Managed by a group of 
Spanish entrepreneurs, it soon made its name as one of most chic venues 
in downtown Sao Paulo. 

The building facade was static and symmetric, with a sequence of 
square windows looking over the Anhangabau Valley, the crucible of 
Sao Paulo’s initial settlement. A monumental portal facing the avenue 
gave access to a double-height ceiling lobby. Massive concrete columns 
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framed a patchwork of carpets, leather sofas and small wood-crafted 
tables that today would be designated as genuinely ‘vintage’. Marble 
walls were cautiously decorated with dark woodwork and plentiful 
modern chandeliers draped the interior in soft yellow light. Two central 
elevators - the mechanic innovation that sparked high-rise construction 
from the 1920s onwards - encircled by a fairly majestic marble staircase, 
led up to two rooftop terraces, offering stunning views over the city. The 
hotel was primarily celebrated for its elegant bar, accessible from the 
back door, and embellished with three large murals by the influential 
Italian-Brazilian artist Danilo Di Prete. Over the course of the 1950s and 
1960s, the cafe turned into a beloved rendezvous for bossa-nova and 
jazz fanatics. International celebrities such as Nat King Cole, Ivon Curi 
and Dick Farney, as well as famed sport teams, frequented the place and 
embued it with a mythical imaginary. 

If anything, the architecture of the hotel yearned to resemble the 
centre’s ostensible renaissance as the aspirational metropolitan epi¬ 
centre of Latin America’s progress, encapsulated in an architectural 
vocabulary of extravagance. Against the backdrop of Sao Paulo’s fierce 
industrialisation and ostensible leap into modernity, the city emerged as 
the continent’s economic powerhouse. While Brazil’s modernist move¬ 
ment was devoted to materialising the radically new ‘modern’ capital of 
Brasilia, Hotel Cambridge and its analogues constituted an architectural 
pseudo-modernist spin-off, carried out by joint investors and architects 
jumping on the bandwagon of development and modernisation, albeit 
without much of the social reform agenda proposed by modernists of 
the period. These are the characteristics of modernisation rather than 
of modernism. 


Centre of decline 

Despite significant investments in the centre’s renewal, for better and 
for worse, incentives for recuperation never enforced a complete make¬ 
over. 3 Hotel Cambridge, and other opulent investments (as much as 
they bear testimony to the centre’s purported resurrection), equally 
mirrored the centre’s stagnant incapacity to live up to over-ambitious 
renovation projects. By the end of the 1970s, the global financial crises 
had caused unemployment and poverty among many denizens that had 
been drawn to the city during the decades of prosperous development. 
The convergence of dwindling wages with escalating rent and property 
prices largely impeded ‘formal’ dwelling opportunities for the city’s 
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low-income population, and pushed them together with new arrivals 
to large informal settlements that aggregated on the periphery of the 
metropolis. 4 

As the city’s periphery urbanised, its old centre paradoxically 
peripheralised. Although urbanistic interventions in part sought to pre¬ 
vent it from complete collapse, they contributed to its gradual disinte¬ 
gration. Up to the mid-twentieth century, most urban interventions 
were devoted to the concentration of tertiary activities, and to ‘sanitis¬ 
ing’ overcrowded slums, which also had the effect of wiping out numer¬ 
ous neighbourhoods inhabited by workers. 5 The aforementioned Plano 
de Avenidas further engendered destructive reconversion works that 
wedged the centre between concentric ring roads, transversely inter¬ 
sected by a major north-south expressway taking over the former valley 
of the Anhangabau River. Meanwhile, renewed building codes encour¬ 
aged almost unbridled verticalisation of the centre’s built tissue. 6 A series 
of highways and viaducts were amassed in the vicinity of the centre, 
geared towards improving the macro-accessibility of the metropolis’ 
south-west area. On the rebound, the old centre increasingly surfaced 
as an isolated island amidst giant traffic junctions, traversed by over¬ 
dimensioned infrastructures that eradicated vast sections of its built tis¬ 
sue and viciously disrupted the urbanity of popular neighbourhoods. The 
1972 zoning plan unwittingly added insult to the injury by rigidly desig¬ 
nating the centre as a merely commercial enterprise. 7 Large areas were 
pedestrianised as well, to square off over-congested traffic. While major 
road constructions mutilated the centre’s morphology, the historic Praga 
da Se was designated as the leading junction for the new metro network, 
encircled by the new principal bus terminals. Slowly but surely, the cen¬ 
tre became an outstretched walkable transfer hub, a vital site for com¬ 
merce, trade, exchange and passage, not of residence or inhabitation. It 
became overcrowded during the day but deserted during the night. 

The recurrent tinkering with the centre eventually propagated a 
vast exodus of inhabitants. Chief banks and corporations migrated from 
the ‘old’ to ‘new’ prestigious centres around the Avenida Faria Lima 
(1968) and the enlarged Avenida Paulista (1974), south-west of the 
city. 8 Most of the high-rise buildings that were hastily cobbled together 
during the ‘verticalisation decades’ proved insufficient for the demands 
of contemporary offices, lacking car accessibility, parking facilities, air- 
conditioning or technological requirements in general. Also numerous 
cultural and recreational institutions abandoned their decrepit down¬ 
town infrastructures, while multiple public departments left the out¬ 
moded centre for more illustrious locations. 9 Although the metropolitan 
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population increased by 42 per cent during the last two decades of the 
twentieth century, Se - the centre’s oldest district - lost approximately 
40 per cent of its inhabitants. 10 While new developments precipitately 
mushroomed around the city, the discredited historic core successively 
imploded (Figure 1.2). 

The withdrawal of businesses, cultures and residences left a stock¬ 
pile of obsolete building carcasses behind. In Se, 3,055 dwellings were 
found abandoned in the census of 2000, accounting for a vacancy rate of 
26.77 per cent. As a whole, the centre counted about 40,000 registered 
vacant dwellings that did not require structural refurbishment works. 11 
This accounted for almost 20 per cent of the centre’s building fabric 
that was obsolete, although fit for inhabitancy. Actual vacancy rates 
remained uncharted, as the census did not include the assortment of 
deserted hotel buildings, office towers, governmental institutions, com¬ 
mercial buildings, factories and industrial warehouses, nor residential 
constructions with structural deficiencies. In other words, at least one- 
third of the centre’s architecture was probably abandoned, leaving dere¬ 
lict architectural relics, which were gradually falling apart because their 
functionality had been temporarily suspended. Altogether, the Fundagao 
Pinheiros estimated that almost 600,000 buildings were inhabitable 
but vacant in the metropolitan region of Sao Paulo. In the same yearly 
report, the institution calculated the metropolitan region’s housing defi¬ 
cit at 582,129. 12 Sao Paulo counted and still counts more dwellings with¬ 
out people than people without a dwelling. Ironically, while one-third 



Figure 1.2 Central Sao Paulo’s hodgepodge of morphologies, typolo¬ 
gies and infrastructures. 
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of the city’s architecture was left in obsolescence, another third of the 
urban population was living in unacceptable dwelling conditions. 

Hotel Cambridge symbolised the centre’s gradual erosion. While 
the urban elite fled the discredited historical area, cars increasingly 
dominated the building’s surroundings. Given the escalating traffic 
congestion on the Avenida Nove de Julho, its splendour waned, and 
much of the building tissue along the avenue was left obsolescent. As 
the population withdrew, criminality rose. Unsurprisingly, the hotel’s 
highbrow clientele was lured away by alternative hangouts. What had 
been the ‘centre’ was no longer an aristocratic ‘place to be’. The hotel 
managed to stand firm for a long time, despite fierce financial issues and 
erupting disputes between the owners and the managers. In the early 
1990s, the building was drastically renovated, a last resort to reclaim 
lost glamour. Afterwards, the hotel’s bar showed up in popular media, 
reminiscent of its ‘charm of the 1950s’, and celebrated for maintaining 
the ‘nostalgic’ atmosphere of long gone days. 13 It was by now managed 
by a young migrant from Pernambuco, one of the many who moved 
from the poorer Nordeste Region of Brazil to Sao Paulo on the promise 
of more desirable work and dwelling opportunities. Many of these new 
arrivals filled the vacated building stock in the centre, as they became 
the dominant population of the centre’s cortigos (substandard tenement 
rooms). 14 The owner passed away in 1998 and the building was left to 
his two sons. It became a popular backdrop for photographic shoots, 
theatre plays and film scenes that sought to recapture the character of 
the 1950s. 15 The building was already a simulacrum of what it allegedly 
used to be. It continued to function up to 2002, when it finally closed its 
doors (Figure 1.3). 


Centre of popularisation 

As middle-class residents and activities evaded the centre, many of their 
renounced spaces were recycled by poorer residents and secondary 
enterprises. Posh establishments made room for popular lanchonetes 
(snackbars), exclusive galleries became mundane bazaars, renowned 
cinemas turned into peepshows, well-known hotels into motels for pro¬ 
miscuity. In addition, the concentration of commuters attracted informal 
street vendors and small businesses. Many of the ramshackle building 
remnants of more glorious building decades turned into cortigos, and the 
homeless increasingly inhabited residual spaces beside and below infra¬ 
structures. Many left-behind vacant properties are squatted. Ironically, 
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Amea^ado o hotel Cambridge, um marco da cidade 


Figure 1.3 ‘Hotel Cambridge threatened, a landmark of the city’. 


Latin America’s once so vigorously proclaimed ‘pioneer’ skyscraper, the 
Edificio Martinelli, in the 1970s turned into the city’s first vertical slum, 
a monumental cortigo of 27 floors. 16 The surging proliferation of so- 
called ‘subaltern’ claims on the architectural remains of what the elite 
had forsaken, in turn, only accelerated the departure of middle-class 
occupations. The centre turned more and more into a central periph¬ 
ery, 17 a secondary centre, in the shadow of other development fronts, 
and in that sense easily harboured what Remy and Voye designated as a 
‘weak legitimacy’, fostering other ways of being by virtue of remaining 
somehow off the radar and out of sight. 18 

The centre also remained ‘central’ in many ways, in part because its 
diachronically accumulated symbolic value could hardly be reproduced 
elsewhere. 19 Paradoxically, the same districts that suffered the highest 
population decrease simultaneously collected most urban services and 
jobs, now more tailored towards low-income workers. For those that 
depended on public transport, it was still the best-equipped area of the 
city, congregating low-skilled jobs, public social and educational insti¬ 
tutions, and affordable cultural amenities. Although it was less and less 
inhabited, daytime urbanity was thriving. 
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In the meantime, Hotel Cambridge entered a popular afterlife as 
underground night club. ‘Trash 80s’ DJ sessions took over from jazz and 
bossa nova, while Nat King Cole made room for DJ Tonyy and the hits of 
Abba and Radio Taxi. 20 The new party spot was a hit, and the former hotel’s 
large communal spaces were jam packed from Thursday to Sunday. The 
extravagant concrete structure that once sought to evoke elitist prestige 
was subverted, from jazz to pop, from elegance to ‘trash’, from elitist to 
popular, and - arguably - from exclusiveness to inclusiveness. The upper 
14 floors remained vacant, and slipped into gradual decay. 


Centre of recrudescence 

On the night between 8 and 9 March 1997, about 1,000 members of 
the ULC (Unificagao de Lutas dos Corti^os, ‘Unification of Corti^o 
Struggles’), undertook what became known as the first organised build¬ 
ing occupation in Sao Paulo, simultaneously occupying four abandoned 
buildings in the centre. The ULC emerged at the end of the 1980s, 
together with various other movements, and supported by the Housing 
Pastoral of the Catholic Church and human rights associations, to fight 
for better living conditions in the centre’s cortigo -packed regions. The 
occupants’ accomplishment to stand firm and successfully negotiate 
with the property owners proved to be an impetus for insurgence, and 
sem-teto groups were invigorated for the years to come. They transposed 
the occupation strategies of the well-organised MST (Movimento dos 
Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra, the ‘Landless Movement’) to the inner 
city and turned their mass-organised claim for rights to the city into a 
struggle over rights to the centre of the city, incorporating all the prag¬ 
matic and ideological aspects ‘centrality’ entails. 21 

By 1999, building occupations were pervasively entrenched in 
the centre’s architectural landscape, in their material presence openly 
criticising the lamentable quantity and quality of social housing, exac¬ 
erbated by the abundance of vacant buildings in the centre of the city. 
After a fatal accident in one of the occupations the same year, many 
movement leaders withdrew from long-term occupations, advancing 
instead political negotiations, every now and then supported by short 
symbolic occupations. Some did keep durable occupations as a vocation 
and established the MSTC, in 2004 joining forces with other radical 
movements under the umbrella of FLM. Over the years, FLM became 
the largest housing movement active in the centre, and one of the most 
outspoken advocates of ocupar para morar (occupy to live): occupation 
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not solely as a political performance, but to inhabit. This set them apart 
from Brazil’s largest union of housing movements, the UMM (Uniao 
de Movimentos de Moradia, ‘Union of Housing Movements’). A princi¬ 
pal FLM slogan is Ocupar, Resistir, Construir, Morar\ (Occupy, Resist, 
Construct, Dwell!), openly shifting the focal point of the Landless 
Movement’s mantra Ocupar, Resistir, Produzir, from ‘production’ to 
‘construction’ and ‘dwelling’. Over the years, FLM became highly pro¬ 
fessionalised in organised squatting, involving a thorough screening 
of abandoned properties - collaborating with notaries, lawyers and 
journalist collectives - as well as in self-managed ‘reform’ techniques, 
turning obsolete building cascos (shells, stripped-down structures) into 
genuine transit-housing complexes. This way, they refused to unequivo¬ 
cally choose a side in movement debates over ‘reformism’ versus ‘revolu¬ 
tionism’, as they purposively combined political participation with direct 
action. They ‘demonstrated’ not only politically, but also pragmatically, 
by pre-fabricating provisional responses for the issues they denounced. 
Their occupations practiced what they preached, demanding political 
action without waiting for it to come, but instead prefiguring it piece¬ 
meal. Notwithstanding their affiliation with the Brazilian Partido dos 
Trabalhadores (communist labour party), their approach to housing was 
remarkably anarchistic, advocating the kind of solutions that ‘would be 
made if we were living in the kind of society we envisage [putting for¬ 
ward] anarchist answers that can be tried out here and now’. 22 

The impact of occupations on the centre’s gradual reform has 
been significant. Sanches illustrates how occupation movements 
managed to put the centre back on the ‘urban agenda’, and forced 
the federal, regional and municipal governments to improve living 
conditions in the centre. 23 In 2002, Hotel Cambridge was shortlisted 
for reconversion through the municipal ‘Morar no centro’ (‘Living in 
the centre’) programme, but, as so often, the project got stuck in red 
tape. While Madre de Deus, the first successful central social hous¬ 
ing project initiated by an occupation movement, was under subsi¬ 
dised self-construction, social movements began an initial register of 
vacant buildings eligible for reconversion. The list was picked up by 
a dedicated task force (Grupo Tecnico de Analyse de Imoveis, GTAI) 
of the city’s Housing Secretary (Secretaria Municipal de Habitagao, 
SEHAB). Between 2001 and 2004, they charted 317 abandoned prop¬ 
erties in the centre. 24 In 2009, COHAB (Companhia Metropolitana de 
Habita^ao, the ‘Metropolitan Housing Company’) appointed FUPAM 
(Funda^ao para Pesquisa Ambienta, ‘Foundation for Environmental 
Research’), at the University of Sao Paulo (FAU-USP) to update the 
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old list and identify vacant structures suitable for housing. In total, a 
detailed report compiled information on 221 buildings, of which 53 
were found directly suitable for expropriation, renovation and social 
habitation. 25 Hotel Cambridge was one of the 53 selected buildings, 
and in September 2010 it was indicated for the Renova Centro (‘ren¬ 
ovate the centre’) programme, which promised to expropriate and 
reform all 53 buildings. Eventually the last underground party in 
the hotel’s basement took place in June 2011. Together with seven 
other FUPAM-listed hotels, Hotel Cambridge was bought by the 
municipality under wide media coverage, applauded by social group¬ 
ings, and condemned by many middle-class residents, who regarded 
social housing in the centre as yet another ‘out of place’ disgrace that 
the area had to endure. The building was now part of an ambitious 
project to partially renew the centre with and for low-income social 
groups. 

Nonetheless, Hotel Cambridge remained vacant due to bureau¬ 
cratic complications. A year and a half after the expropriation, on 23 
November 2012, the building’s gate was forced open by a group of 
sem-tetos from MSTC-FLM in intense turmoil, occupying it to take the 
municipality at its word, and pressurise the building’s reconversion 
(Figure 1.4). For months, families had been preparing for the break- 
in in one of the movement’s basegroups. Their weekly meetings reso¬ 
nated Freire’s controversial ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’, 26 advocating 
a labourer-liberation stemming from conjoined critical reflection, stim¬ 
ulated through dialogical popular education, as the necessary impe¬ 
tus for radical praxis, the ‘humanising’ resurrection of the poor. In the 
basegroups, families were introduced to the ideological currents and 
strategic tactics that MSTC and FLM have developed over the years. 
This is also the place where occupations are meticulously prepared 
and carefully orchestrated. Mostly, buildings are simultaneously occu¬ 
pied as a set, to gain visibility and encumber police. Different groups 
gather in secluded localities and are synchronically mobilised to dif¬ 
ferent target buildings. Often, this implies the coordination of a few 
thousand occupants, in part transported with a series of buses from 
peripheral locations. There seems to be a sense of urbanistic thinking 
latently underpinning the whole operation, a deliberate contemplation 
on where, when and how to act on the city, which remains at the same 
time largely impromptu, ‘on the spot’, experimental and hence proto¬ 
typical at any time. 

The occupation moment bears resemblance to Victor Turner’s 
rite de passage, a liminal moment of breaking with the established 
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Figure 1.4 Hotel Cambridge, after its occupation by MSTC-FLM. 


order of the personal and the urban status quo through an iconoclas¬ 
tic act of creative destruction, smashing, shivering and dismantling 
the material obstructions that separate the publicness of the street 
from the interior’s reserved private sphere. 27 It is nominated a dia da 
festa (a party day), as a semantic affirmation of the occupation’s ritual 
nature, an event-like festivity to hanker for. For many participants, it 
is a transgressive and cathartic experience of self-liberation. At the 
same time, the slumber of the building is disrupted, entering a liminal 
upheaval, betwixt and between established spatial orders. The occu¬ 
pied city is a joint transition for the building and its occupants. When 
the Cambridge Hotel was occupied, the military police intervened 
promptly and forcefully, entrusted to redress the disturbed order. 
Avenida Nove de Julho was blocked, and the group of sem-tetos driven 
off with teargas and batons. The occupants set up a linha da frente 
(‘front line’) of mainly elderly people, women and children to discour¬ 
age violence. For a number of days, policemen blocked the entrance, 
and participants later recalled how they hoisted food through win¬ 
dows at the back of the building, while the military were trying to 
starve them out. Despite the deplorable conditions inside some 200 
families stood firm. The group locked itself down, welding the iron 
entrance gate from the inside. The movement’s flag was draped out, 
an almost militaristic seizing of power over a newly acquired terri¬ 
tory, inducting the former sanctuary of richness into a bastion of pop¬ 
ular resistance. 
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Centre of proto-urbanity 


On the first night of the occupation, a rudimentary campsite was con¬ 
structed in the ruins of the 1950s landmark. Dedicated task forces 
initiated specific commissions: defend the entrances, set up collec¬ 
tive cooking and eating facilities, provide water, repair electrical and 
hydraulic infrastructures, initiate cleaning works or furnish provisional 
sleeping places. Decay had left its traces, and during the first weeks, 
no fewer than 25 trucks of refuse, piled up over years of neglect, were 
taken out of the building. Construction and management took the form 
of mutirao, a notion derived from communal help systems in rural terri¬ 
tories that eventually came to depict mainly collective building-related 
practices. 28 Families settled rapidly, and as the military cordon left the 
place, a convoy of mattresses, ovens, refrigerators and furniture entered 
the building to increase the costs and hence impede eviction. Most furni¬ 
ture resulted from shopping rua (‘street shopping’), was collected in the 
streets or was scavenged from dumpsites. The proto-project is by defi¬ 
nition a recycling project, concurrently reclaiming a group of residual 
buildings, orphaned household goods and an allegedly Tost’ and largely 
abandoned population (Figure 1.5). 

Solnit eloquently illustrated how extraordinary communities 
emerge from the precarious displacement caused by large disasters, 
as germs of a ‘paradise’ under construction that effloresce from ruined 



Figure 1.5 Mutirao, and the piecemeal architectural reclaim of the 
derelict hotel. 
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architectures. 29 Differently but likewise, a peculiar emergent sense of 
communitas was forged by the precarious working and living together in 
the newly occupied building. Community, here, indeed emanated from 
a shared state of crisis, part and parcel of a strategy for survival, or at 
least improvement. 30 In fact, the peculiar collectivity that emerges in the 
occupations is inextricably bound up with its (in part deficient) architec¬ 
ture. It is exactly the building’s demand for adaptation and patching-up 
to make it fit new purposes that compels collective action and decision¬ 
making. Precisely this incremental architectural proto-project inheres 
other ways of living together, albeit stemming more from an ‘imperative’ 
to build than from Turner and Fichter’s ideological ‘freedom’ to build, 31 
‘confusing freedom to act with the necessity to survive’. 32 Rather, it is the 
defective architectural performance and the necessity of material repair 
and reprogramming as well as the implicit obligation to reconsider spa¬ 
tial uses that compels some kind of community to become established. 
Hence, mutirao dictates the everyday, encompassing some kind of archi¬ 
tectural and societal laboratory, even if that results from exigency much 
more than from premediated utopianism. 33 

Between 2012 and 2016, Ocupagao Cambridge developed into one 
of the movement’s most cherished bulwarks in the city, proudly dis¬ 
played to potential members and envied by other movements. Although 
the occupations are broadly criminalised by conventional media, 
Cambridge slowly made its name as an ‘ocupa£ao chic’, one to be proud 
of, where the label ‘sem-teto’ was carried in a kind of allegoric ‘black 
pride’ celebration of subaltern culture, and as material proof of what 
the ‘urban outcast’ autonomously can accomplish. For the movement 
it remained a provisional solution, an instrumental device for personal 
improvement and political pressure, but not a final destination in itself. 
For many inhabitants, however, things stood differently, as the major¬ 
ity was less concerned with the movement’s political agenda, and more 
with improving their living conditions. It is an ambiguous condition, 
wherein the movement strives to accelerate inclusion into the conven¬ 
tional housing mechanisms of the city as is, while simultaneously striv¬ 
ing for a peculiar kind of‘exclusion’, claiming increasingly rights to build 
another city - indeed, ‘for the defense and strengthening of difference 
and autonomy’. 34 Similar ambiguity plays out in the movement’s legal 
tactics, legitimising transgressive squatting actions by the unconditional 
constitutional right to decent housing, and the ‘social function of prop¬ 
erty’ (since 2001 the ‘City Statute’ has legally obligated properties to be 
‘proper’ - that is, serving a social purpose). For FLM, sem-tetos are legiti¬ 
mised and even impelled to violate the right to private property in order 
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to rectify the unlawful homelessness to which they had been subjected, 
and the affluence of‘improper’ properties. The occupied city simultane¬ 
ously breaks and enforces the law, stemming from the demands of an 
everyday political agenda. 

With the means at hand, the architecture of the building has been 
adjusted to comply with the occupants’ ever-changing aspirations. The 
entrance was reinforced, branded in the movement’s red-and-white 
house style and tagged with movement logos. The graphical language is 
defensive, often aggressive. The large ground-floor windows are delib¬ 
erately covered up with brickwork. The reception desk is reused as a 
gatekeeper’s portal; no one gets in or out without signing the respec¬ 
tive list. The occupied city is firmly defensive, exclusive in its own way. 
Ironically, architectural filters that used to reconcile the hotel’s strict 
exclusive nature with a mimicry of openness and accessibility are now 
recycled to regulate the movement’s ambivalent border control. The 
lobby has been turned into a large meeting space (Figure 1.6). Walls are 
blackboard-painted, and daily announce upcoming actions and meet¬ 
ings as well as miscellaneous communication. Others carry movement 
slogans: Quem nao luta, ta morto! (‘Who is not fighting, is dead!’) the 
most popular one, reminiscent of Freire’s pedagogy again, underscoring 
the poor’s duty to fight for a humanised living. Also, Ocupagao, uma can- 
teira de obra (‘The occupation, a construction site’): the occupation as a 



Figure 1.6 Weekly occupation ‘assembleia’, meeting of inhabitants 
and co-ordination. 
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continuous project-in-the-making, a bricolage of bits and pieces that has 
to ‘make do’ with ‘whatever is at hand’, by reallocating ‘a collection of 
oddments left over from human endeavours’. 35 

Former collective hotel spaces now mediate the occupation’s inpre- 
dictable nature. The bar is appropriated as a polyvalent space, func¬ 
tioning, amongst others, as a film set, a capoeira hall, a cinema space, 
a meeting room, a concert hall and party club. From 2015 onwards, 
the space has recurrently staged a second-hand market and a genuine 
cultural sem-teto festival. A snack bar and hair salon are daily open to 
the street. The large restaurant space above is organised as a library, 
a meeting room and a small office space. The elevators’ engines were 
stolen during the years of abandonment, making the staircase the back¬ 
bone for internal vertical circulation, as well as the confluence of daily 
chitchat and gossip, the urban forum where one enters the communal 
debate willy-nilly. The former beauty salon is used as a sewing work¬ 
shop, where inhabitants make a living from cloth-decoration. Each of 
the upper floors has its own sub-coordinator, and collective corridors 
and spaces are maintained daily according to a rotating mutirao list. 
Most floors have shared bathrooms, with variable degrees of cleanliness. 

The occupation’s individual apartments differ strongly, depending 
on the priorities and aspirations of the residents. Some invest heavily in 
the temporary dwelling, renew floors and ceilings, repair windows, dec¬ 
orate walls and organise elegant interiors. Others preserve the aesthetics 
of a campsite, a temporary shelter, awaiting new opportunities to con¬ 
tinue dynamic dwelling trajectories. The temporary nature of the settle¬ 
ment implies that investments remain an ambiguous matter, as although 
many are eager to devote themselves to ‘domesticating’ the acquired 
space, it is a certainty that it will be a volatile home, an interim residence 
that after an unknown time will have to be returned to more conven¬ 
tional cycles of urban reproduction. Temporality and permanence also 
differ greatly among occupations. Many only last for a few days, while 
Ocupagao Maua has been inhabited by FLM members since 2007. Despite 
negotiations, evictions often end up in violent confrontations with the 
military’s special choque (shock) forces, involving teargas bombs, rubber 
bullets and multiple arrests. It remains a contentious city. The proto¬ 
urbanism is an ‘ephemeral’ urbanism, not as a recurrent yearly ‘festival 
city’ such as the one recently praised by Mehrotra and Vera, 36 but as a 
rhizomatic urban constellation that perpetually mutates, shifts, adapts, 
disappearing from one place only to pop up again somewhere else, at the 
same time transiently intangible (as every parcel in itself is temporary by 
nature) and structurally present (as the system endures). 
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In fact, squatting practices are de facto bound up with practices 
of urbanism, whether as the most archetypical but ‘hidden’ history of 
housing, 37 as a broadly applied strategy to impede urbicide renewal 
schemes, or as an instrument to demand more cautious urban renewal. 38 
Ocupagao Cambridge and other occupations carried out by FLM seem 
to combine traits of the European autonomous and squatter movement 
that proliferated in the downtown areas of for instance Amsterdam, 
Barcelona and London 39 with Latin America’s long-standing legacy in 
mass social mobilisation and organised land occupations, without sim¬ 
ply replicating any of either. Downtown occupations in Latin American 
cities remain hardly documented, with the recently evaded Torre David 
in Caracas as the most illustrious exception. 40 With hindsight, this 
absence from discourse reaffirms the prototypical nature of FLM’s occu¬ 
pied city, experimenting with an idiosyncratic practice within the intri¬ 
cate genealogy of urban movements. 

Although for many participants the final objective is to gain access 
to opportunities encapsulated in the central architecture of the city, at 
the same time a distinctive kind of‘cityness’ emerges within the occupied 
set of buildings. Hotel Cambridge is one instance out of an ever-shifting 
constellation of occupations where another kind of living together, 
based on mutirao, is perpetually tested out. Inclusion is intermittently 
manufactured in a dialectic play of reallocating and resignifying obso¬ 
lete architecture with minor amendments. The distinctive urbanity that 
germinates inside is highly fragile and ambivalent, as it continuously 
has to adapt to shifting circumstances. It is an urbanity that is time and 
again in a phase of experimentation, never to actually establish or con¬ 
solidate. It is a kind of proto-urbanism, a preliminary, provisional lab¬ 
oratory prefiguring possible urbanisms yet to come, empirically put to 
the test on site, as a sequential demonstration of imaginable and feasi¬ 
ble cities. It is prototypical because it remains concurrently volatile and 
contingent, as well as exemplary and emblematic, a project for the city 
ceaselessly under construction, but at the same time meaningful and 
significantly impactful. 
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Conflict sites in a time of crisis 


Negotiating a space and place for Gypsies 
and Travellers 

Jo Richardson 


Introduction 

Within the realm of the ‘politics of home’ the debate on provision and 
management of sites is often conflict-ridden. The result is a shortage 
of sites for Gypsies and Travellers to live on, leading to poorer health, 
educational and employment outcomes. Also, observable in the many 
areas with insufficient site accommodation is an increase in unau¬ 
thorised encampments and, in parallel, a decline in social cohesion. 
Conflict arises in social and political discourse on the subject of Gypsy 
and Traveller sites, for example when a proposed site is planned for an 
area. This conflict occurs particularly, but not exclusively, when Gypsies 
and Travellers stop on the roadside, or other public spaces, and create 
unauthorised encampments. However, there are examples where the 
complexity of this challenge is acknowledged by a range of organi¬ 
sations and people in one area, and where a more agile approach to 
problem solving is achieved to move from conflict to inclusion in accom¬ 
modation for Gypsies and Travellers. This chapter argues that conflict 
is important in redressing power imbalances, but that better manage¬ 
ment through negotiation can move the situation on to one of inclu¬ 
sion and accommodation. This contribution will first set out a historical 
development of the conflict surrounding accommodation for Travellers, 
to explain the current context of conflict. It then examines a theoretical 
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framework of different perspectives on land use for ‘home’ and the 
relationship with various notions of home and place; this draws partic¬ 
ularly on explanations from Lefebvre’s discussion of perceived and con¬ 
ceived spaces to try to understand the complex challenges and to frame 
the political and social struggles inherent in site delivery. 1 Finally, the 
chapter will move from conflict to inclusion by examining some of 
the findings from a research project funded by the Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation (JRF) which sought to understand the different levels of 
and conditions for, and conflict within, Gypsy and Traveller site deliv¬ 
ery and management in order to offer principles on negotiation that 
may help people and places relate to one another in a more inclusive 
way. Some ideas, such as negotiated stopping, could achieve lower 
costs for local authorities and better cohesion for communities; in some 
cases, improved outcomes are negotiated to improve policy, planning, 
design and delivery of sites. 


Historical development of accommodation conflict 

There is little accurate data for the population size of Roma, Gypsies and 
Travellers; they live in most member states of Europe and it is estimated 
that there are approximately ten million across the continent. The size of 
Britain’s Traveller and Gypsy population is also an estimate, with Council 
of Europe figures compiled by Liegeois putting it at between 150,000 
and 300,000, with approximately two-thirds now living in settled hous¬ 
ing (some through choice but many because there were insufficient sites 
and continuous evictions forced many to move into houses). 2 Whilst the 
majority of Roma, Gypsies and Travellers are found in Europe, there are 
populations of Roma, Gypsies and Travellers throughout the world, but 
most particularly in the Middle East and the United States of America. 

Gypsies were first recorded in British history in 1502 in Scotland, 
and in England from 1514. 3 Roma populations across Europe are mem¬ 
bers of the same ethno-social group as British Gypsies, but their ances¬ 
tors settled in other European countries (mainly in Central and Eastern 
Europe) earlier in the migration process which started in India and cul¬ 
minated in this population reaching the UK more than 500 years ago. 4 
Gypsies were welcomed by ‘commoners’ who had work that needed 
doing and who also wanted entertaining. 5 The church objected to palm¬ 
istry and fortune telling, and the authorities were concerned that was 
not easy to ‘register’ the travelling people for details such as name and 
date of birth. This lack of governmental control is possibly one of the 
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reasons for the state’s treatment of Gypsies and Travellers still today; it 
is one of the central tensions in the relationship between both the state 
and Gypsies, and between non-Gypsies ( Gaujos ) and Gypsies. 

Appleby Fair was registered as a horse trading fair in 1685, and 
Gypsies from across the country continue to gather every June to trade 
horses and meet socially. In this aspect, Gypsy culture has been cele¬ 
brated, but even in this context, to this day, there are debates on polic¬ 
ing and crime which detract from this historic cultural event. In 1780, 
some of the anti-Gypsy laws, introduced in the mid-1500s by Henry VIII, 
started to be repealed, although not all. With the introduction of the 
Turnpike Act in 1822, Gypsies that camped on the roadside were fined. 6 
During the Victorian era Gypsies and Travellers were certainly ‘othered’ 
in discourse. 7 The year 1908 saw the introduction of the Children’s Act 
in England, which made education compulsory for Gypsy children for 
half of the year; this was continued in the 1944 Education Act. During 
the Second World War the Nazis drew up a list of Gypsies for internment, 
and the holocaust of the Gypsies in Europe is well documented. 8 

The post-war period witnessed major and often centrally driven pro¬ 
grammes to create social housing, but these approaches were not applied 
to Traveller sites. In 1960, the Caravan Sites (Control of Development) 
Act caused the closure of many stopping-places used by Gypsies and 
Travellers as they moved around the country. The 1968 Caravan Sites 
Act required local authorities to provide sites for Gypsies in England. 
However, the Act was never fully enforced and the envisaged post-war 
network of sites did not come to fruition. Nevertheless, the Act later cre¬ 
ated the statutory duty of local authorities to provide accommodation on 
caravan sites for Gypsies residing in or resorting to their areas; this effec¬ 
tively created a duty for councils to design, build and manage sites. There 
was also recognition at this time that it might be necessary to accept the 
establishment of sites in protected areas, such as the green belt. 

In 1993, the Conservative government announced its intention 
to introduce legislation to reform the Caravan Sites Act (1968) and it is 
from this period in recent history that the shortcomings in legislation 
and policies contribute particularly to the lack of suitable accommoda¬ 
tion today. In 1994, the Criminal Justice and Public Order Act repealed 
many of the legal duties to provide sites. The shortage of Gypsy and 
Traveller sites in England increased following the abolition of the duty 
on local authorities to provide sites contained within the Act and the 
replacement of this duty with Planning Circular 1/94, which sought to 
privatise Traveller site provision; but the absence of a duty meant many 
local authorities chose to ignore this guidance. 
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The subsequent Labour government, which came to power in 
1997, placed a statutory duty on local authorities to assess the accom¬ 
modation needs of Gypsies and Travellers in the Housing Act 2004. The 
assessment of need fed into regional spatial strategies and determined 
how many pitches were needed within each authority in the region. 
Planning Circular 1/06 obliged local authorities to identify land in their 
Development Plans appropriate for Traveller sites; but there was very 
little oversight of the implementation of strategic planning for sites and, 
although there were some successes in delivering Traveller site accom¬ 
modation, to this day there are very many local authorities without sites 
located in their plans. 

The turn to localism under the Conservative and Liberal Democrat 
coalition government from 2010 saw the abolition of regional planning 
bodies, and there were further changes in planning legislation and 
guidance under the National Planning Policy Guidance and more spe¬ 
cifically the Planning Policy for Traveller Sites. The limited successes 
in site delivery starting to emerge from previous policies were slowed 
considerably by changes made by government policy in 2010 and again 
more recently in 2015 and 2016. Revised planning guidance published 
in 2015 made drastic amendments to the very definition of Gypsies 
and Travellers in planning law: not recognising those who had ‘set¬ 
tled’ in one place because of old age or of other reasons, even though 
they were recognised under equalities legislation as ethnic groups. 
The Housing and Planning Act in 2016 removed the duty to undertake 
separate Gypsy and Traveller accommodation needs assessments, and 
there has been concern registered subsequently that accommodation 
needs assessment figures are being revised downwards to reflect a 
reduction in the numbers of Gypsies and Travellers recognised under 
planning law, albeit not an actual reduction in real people needing site 
accommodation. 

Today, Gypsies and Travellers live in bricks and mortar housing, on 
private sites, on local authority/housing association sites or on the road¬ 
side. Some Travellers are settled well in housing and prefer this mode of 
accommodation, but there are Travellers who tell researchers that they 
would move back onto a site if sufficient appropriate sites were available. 
The legislation related to planning defines Gypsies and Travellers now 
according to nomadic habit for work; but equalities legislation recog¬ 
nises the ethnic definition that means a Gypsy is still a Gypsy when liv¬ 
ing in a house. The conflict over accommodation and site is inextricably 
linked to conflict over definitions and identity. 
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Conflict, space and identity 


Different aspects of space are the source for conflict in the planning 
system on any planning applications whether for new homes, wind 
farms or indeed Gypsy and Traveller sites. Fragmented societies cre¬ 
ate challenges for planning and there is a need to recognise difference, 
understand past trauma and engage in participatory planning processes 
so that communities get to know each other better. 9 Indeed, Forester 
makes the point that planning education and training have traditionally 
neglected skills to tackle conflict and tension in the planning process. 10 
Space is contested and it is represented and perceived in different ways - 
the construction of ‘green belt’ in the mind’s eye of people objecting to 
plans for new sites, for example, is particularly interesting in the exam¬ 
ination and consideration of planning inspectors’ language in their deci¬ 
sion making. 

Porter says: 

the structures of meaning and authorities of truth that give plan¬ 
ning agency in the world are drenched in the colonial historiogra¬ 
phies, and so the colonial relations of domination and oppression 
are ever present. ... If planning is a producer of place, what does 
it claim is worth producing and how is this particular view of the 
world continually mediated and reconstituted? 11 

Additional consideration may be needed in planning, particularly in 
rural areas, because of romantic notions in discourse of the ‘green belt’ 
and the subsequent effect that this has on those who build homes in rural 
areas. Sturzaker and Shucksmith also examine planning for housing in 
rural areas and they argue that vested powers and interests can have an 
effect which increases exclusion: 

[A]n ‘unholy alliance’ of rural elites and urban interests have 
wielded discursive power to define ‘sustainability’ on their own 
terms, which exacerbates the unaffordability of rural housing, 
leading to social injustice and spatial exclusion. 12 

Planning for ‘affordable’ housing is challenging enough in rural areas. 
When one considers Sturzaker and Shucksmith’s comments in light of 
the difficulties in planning for Gypsy and Traveller sites in areas par¬ 
ticularly where the only available land is in the green belt, it could be 
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considered that Gypsies and Travellers are spatially segregated in lim- 
inal spaces on the edge of communities. 

Conflict occurs in spaces where there isn’t a common ‘language’. 
Places where there is no shared understanding of different histories, 
cultures and races living within, or on the outskirts of such spaces, can 
exacerbate the feeling of strangeness and difference and lead to a lack 
of empathy which can in turn lead to further conflict. Zygmunt Bauman 
recognised how, when neighbours were made to seem ‘other’ and differ¬ 
ent, it was easier to acquiesce to discrimination and subsequent horror. 13 
Miles Hewstone also demonstrates the need for proximity in his study 
of ‘contact theory’ as a method to explore better relations between dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups in a school that was in an area where racial tension 
had been high. 14 

In the context of Gypsy and Traveller accommodation the prob¬ 
lems of ‘othering’ and construction of strangeness are at their most stark 
where land, such as the green belt, is held by the wider community as 
‘sacred’ and is seen as being under threat when it is used for stopping 
places or even for permanent sites. A particular ‘them and us’ scenario 
can take hold when there is a wider shortage of affordable housing 
and where general housing development particularly in urban areas is 
increasing in density. It can then feel like there is seen to be a fight over 
dwindling resources, which is exacerbated by the current financial cri¬ 
sis. 15 Where communities are struggling to provide sufficient housing 
that can be accessed by people generally, anything that is seen to be dif¬ 
ferent or provided in a special case can fuel feelings of resentment and 
further fuel latent conflict. Local authority councillors can feel trapped 
in these spaces of conflict, and are also, in some cases, concerned about 
the impact of residents’ opinions on their ability to retain political 
power. Understanding the motivation behind ‘no’ to allowing an infor¬ 
mal stopping arrangement, or ‘no’ to supporting a planning application 
for a new permanent site where it is needed, is important to unlocking a 
less conflicting approach to local planning debates for Gypsy/Traveller 
sites. ‘No’ maybe explained through a lack of understanding of different 
groups’ claims and aspirations for space and place; tensions in differing 
perceptions of place and links with cultural histories create an incoher¬ 
ent conversation in future planning. 

Lefebvre examines perceived realms in space. 16 He discusses the 
need for interconnectedness between ‘lived, real and perceived realms’ 
and makes it very clear that this concept should not be viewed in the 
abstract, if its importance is to be retained: 
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That the lived, conceived and perceived realms should be inter¬ 
connected, so that the ‘subject’, the individual member of a given 
social group may move from one to another without confusion - 
so much is a logical necessity. Whether they constitute a coherent 
whole is another matter. They probably do in favourable circum¬ 
stances, when a common language, a consensus and a code can be 
established. 17 

Favourable circumstances for interconnectedness between these realms 
certainly do not exist in the process and debate surrounding planning 
policy for Gypsy and Traveller sites. One cannot see evidence of a com¬ 
mon language, code or consensus between different groups and individ¬ 
uals living in a particular geographical area, and therefore it is unlikely 
that Lefebvre’s conceptual triad can be anything but abstract in the 
realm of planning policy and decision making for the use of space in 
relation to Gypsy and Traveller site provision. Indeed, the language sur¬ 
rounding debate on providing sites is divided and divisive, as previous 
research on the use of discourse to control Gypsy and Traveller issues 
has shown. 18 

These different aspects of space are the source for conflict in the 
planning system on many planning applications whether for new homes, 
wind farms or indeed Gypsy and Traveller sites. Lefebvre’s analysis 
of ‘contradictory space’ touches on the emotional connectedness with 
space as lived experience, rather than abstract planning policy. He says: 

‘Human beings’ do not stand before, or amidst, social space; they 
do not relate to the space of society as they might to a picture, a 
show, or a mirror. They know that they have a space and that they 
are in this space. They do not merely enjoy a vision, a contempla¬ 
tion, a spectacle - for they act and situate themselves in space as 
active participants. 19 

If the lived, real and perceived realms of local residents, councillors 
and Gypsy/Travellers in an area could find a connected discourse, a 
shared language, then there is a greater possibility of sharing under¬ 
standings of the history and culture of places and the people who live 
there or travel through on a habitual basis. Debates on location in space 
for Gypsy/Traveller sites can range from the blatantly hostile ‘we don’t 
want them anywhere - ever’ to more reasoned arguments in ‘fairness’ of 
having a site in a particular area. However, ‘fairness’ of location rarely 
includes the preferences of Gypsies and Travellers, but rather focuses 
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on discussion of locations that might cause least impact on the wider 
community. As a result, sites have typically been built in liminal spaces 
of least resistance, next to railway sidings and rubbish dumps, near sew¬ 
erage works and under fly-overs - often on the edge of towns, reflecting 
the perceived otherness in the physical separation. 

The perception of space itself is also an emotional consideration. 
Lefebvre’s work shows the connection between human beings and space 
which prohibits the view of space in an abstract form, because it is lived 
experience. So, as important as it is to consider reasoning and objective 
criteria in conflict resolution approaches, as suggested by Fisher and 
Ury, 20 it is also necessary to consider emotions such as fear, in the debate 
on planning for sites. Forester challenges, ‘When interests clash, we bar¬ 
gain and negotiate. But when our values conflict, then what?’ 21 

Deep conflict goes beyond a single issue such as planning accom¬ 
modation in an area and starts to delve into strongly held values. 
Such values may be linked to, for example, the belief that the green 
belt is sacrosanct, or to perceptions of what other people (those for 
whom the accommodation is planned) represent. So, for Gypsies and 
Travellers, there are perceptions that they represent ‘cost and mess’ 
when in fact, this is not universally true. 22 There can also be percep¬ 
tions based on erroneous media representations of the character of 
Gypsy and Traveller people that fuels fears. There is a vicious circle at 
work here: because Gypsies and Travellers are seen to be different and 
strange they are at best afforded sites on the edge of communities and 
at worst moved on from place to place. Then, because of the exclusion 
and lack of contact, there is little opportunity for them to be seen as 
‘neighbours’ and when new sites are proposed to meet need there is 
objection because ‘they’re not like us’, and so the distance in space and 
perceived values grows. 

Forester suggests that ‘as we differ on basic beliefs ... we might 
still come to agree upon specific practical actions’. 23 Healey adds that 
through mediation and discursive practices people come to understand 
different points of view, reflect on their own view, and that ‘a store of 
mutual understanding is built up’. 24 This mutual understanding has yet 
to manifest in many Gypsy/Traveller planning decisions, though, either 
at strategic or individual planning application level. Kaufman and Smith 
propose that, in conflict over land use, issues are framed and reframed 
as part of the reconciliation of differences. 25 Reframing the debate, rec¬ 
ognising differences in emotional attachment to place and identity, is 
vital if conflict is to be negotiated and site accommodation provided in 
the future where necessary. 
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From conflict to negotiation 


A research project, funded by the Joseph Rowntree Foundation, was 
undertaken by Richardson and Codona from 2014 to 2016 to look at 
site management and delivery and the negotiation of conflict inherent 
in this. 26 The project included visits to 54 Traveller sites across the UK, 
and interviews with 122 Gypsies and Travellers and with 95 profession¬ 
als including staff involved with housing, planning, health, education 
and the police. The project found that planning for and managing Gypsy 
and Traveller sites in the UK certainly constitute a complex challenge, as 
there are numerous interconnecting strands and multiple places of resis¬ 
tance. There were a number of examples of internal conflict - between 
different departments of the same council, or between agencies that 
would normally work together - and this impeded sound management 
and delivery of Gypsy and Traveller sites. In addition to this there was 
evidence in some areas of external conflict and objection to plans for 
new sites from wider community members, neighbours and politicians. 
The multiple layers of conflict needed identifying first before plans were 
put in place to communicate, negotiate and resolve management and 
delivery issues. 

The need for communication and negotiation differs according to 
the type of conflict issue. The word ‘conflict’ was used in the research to 
encompass a range of actions and emotions - mostly low-level, everyday 
disagreement. During the course of the 18 months of data collection, 
the research team came to use the term ‘everyday grind’ for this low- 
level conflict, and indeed when this was reflected back to interviewees 
as part of the sense-making process there were nods and grumbles that 
this encapsulated the feeling very well. The research found a number 
of areas where conflict was evident, and the report includes examples 
related to management of social sites, 27 but the key moments in terms 
of understanding the relationship between people and place, and the 
perceptions of identity and place discussed by Lefebvre, were planning 
for new sites and managing unauthorised encampments. 

Planning for new sites: a political and media battle zone 

There is negative media representation of Gypsies and Travellers, appar¬ 
ent not only in programmes like Big Fat Gypsy Weddings and articles in 
the popular press, but also in soft media hostility and marginalisation 
through ‘under-the-line’ comments on web-based news articles and 
social media web pages; viral vilification is rife. This exclusion and 
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vilification has been compounded by poor access to services, a lack 
of political power and the exclusion of Gypsies and Travellers from 
decision-making processes. Alongside this is wider confusion in media 
and political debate on who Gypsies and Travellers are. This has not 
been helped by changes to definitions under the 2015 Planning Policy 
for Traveller Sites, which does not recognise Gypsies and Travellers who 
have ceased their nomadic life for health or educational reasons but who 
still define as Gypsy or Traveller as their ethnic status under equalities 
legislation. This confusion on definition is seen in planning debates 
amongst professionals, but is also reflected in wider media and public 
discourse on the issue, which can feed conflict and objection to new site 
proposals. 

It takes determined political will to support site delivery in the face 
of hegemonic negative discourse, but there are strong leaders willing to 
show the way. In research interviews for the project, in an area in the 
south-west of England, Conservative and Liberal Democrat councillors, 
who helped to deliver a new site in their area, said of their councillor 
colleagues in the planning decision-making process, ‘Members did what 
was right rather than what was easy.’ The evidence of need was there, 
the imperative to provide for the residents on the long-standing unau¬ 
thorised site was there, and the local politicians realised this was the 
right thing to do. There was a need though for a conflict to exist - in this 
area there was an unauthorised encampment which caused complaints 
from local people to councillors, so there was a ‘problem’ and a conflict 
that needed resolving and the provision of a new site, although the pro¬ 
cess itself was full of conflict and complaint, was a way of resolving the 
tension. It is harder to argue for a new site to be delivered when there is 
not a visible or tangible problem to resolve. 

Planning for sites anywhere is challenging, but the objection to 
plans can be amplified when ‘green belt’ is mentioned, taking on myth¬ 
ical proportions. Communities see this as in need of ‘protection’, add¬ 
ing perceived moral weight to arguments. However, there is a need to 
untangle the emotional discussions of what green belt means to dif¬ 
ferent parts of communities and to recognise that before abstract and 
structured designations of land in plans, Travellers have for centuries 
stopped on common land and green space as part of their nomadic cul¬ 
ture. There are emotional connections to historic stopping places that 
if Gypsies and Travellers were able to safely share their ideas and mem¬ 
ories of their conceived and lived space this would allow a more mean¬ 
ingful debate for the purposes of perceiving space and planning places 
for the future. 28 
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Policy-designed conflict: unauthorised encampments 


One of the most evident spaces of designed-in conflict is in policies on 
unauthorised encampments, and this was found in the JRF study. An 
insufficient number of sites, combined with a policy of walling off com¬ 
mon land and deep verges that were traditional stopping places, leads 
to unauthorised encampments. Government policy puts a squeeze on 
more informal transitory stopping on traditional cultural or trade routes 
and there is an expectation to ‘settle’ whether on authorised sites or in 
houses. The objection to encampments in green belt areas takes on the 
feel of a battle for a mythical space which must be protected from settle¬ 
ment, even where this is on an informal and temporary basis, and where 
this may have been a traditional pattern of travel in an area of centuries. 

The traditional model of dealing with unauthorised encampments 
sees enforcement, eviction and move-on as the norm, and this can cre¬ 
ate conflict between Gypsies, Travellers, police, local authorities and 
settled residents in a community. 

There are different methods of responding to unauthorised encamp¬ 
ments (UEs). One is an approach of ‘toleration’ or, better, ‘negotiation’ - 
where encampments are in appropriate places and where they are only 
going to remain for a short period of time. Police guidance on unauthorised 
encampments sets out how powers should be used, and in her Preface to 
the guidance, in an echo of the idea that provision is the best way to reduce 
UEs, the lead author of the ACPO Gypsy and Traveller Portfolio wrote: 

The purpose of the police is to protect people from harm. To 
this end, this Portfolio will encourage the provision of sufficient 
accommodation on small, properly managed sites, with access to 
health, education and all services, which we will police according 
to need. 29 

Much government guidance has made clear that the best way of pre¬ 
venting UEs and keeping costs down is by being proactive and providing 
accommodation for Gypsies and Travellers to reside in or stop on for a 
period of time; however, other polices on planning, for example on pro¬ 
tecting the green belt, conflict with this and create a divisive context 
for decision making on delivery. Providing an appropriate mix of per¬ 
manent and transit sites in an area is by far the most expedient method 
of preventing unauthorised encampments, and negotiation is a more 
agile and flexible approach to dealing with encampments that do arise 
in order to ease conflicts. 
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Where there is not sufficient site accommodation, there will 
undoubtedly be higher costs associated with UEs - either in cost of 
clearing after a site if rubbish collection has not been made available, 
or in legal costs of bringing a case. In areas which engage with residents 
in UEs and where a period of ‘toleration’ is given, costs can be further 
reduced to the council if rubbish collection and toilet facilities can be 
arranged, with a fee payable by the UE residents by negotiation. 

There are clearly costs associated with UEs - these are social costs 
(to the Gypsy and Traveller families themselves and to cohesion with 
the ‘settled’ community) and financial costs. Morris and Clements said: 

It is probably safe to assume that the actual figure of £6 million 
derived from this research could be multiplied a number of times 
before the real annual cost of managing unauthorised encamp¬ 
ments is reached. 30 

The JRF research project examined a policy of ‘negotiated stopping’ in 
one city, which - through using negotiation rather than eviction, where 
appropriate, on unauthorised encampments - means there are better 
social outcomes for Gypsies and Travellers and economic savings made 
for the public purse. This approach required a great deal of political will 
and engagement of council staff and Gypsy/Traveller advocates; how¬ 
ever, more recently this will appears to have diminished due to a harsher 
political and ideological standpoint, which has interrupted the ampli¬ 
fication of this approach both within and beyond the city. Negotiated 
stopping is basically an approach taken by police and the council that 
where an encampment arises there will be an assessment of whether, if 
it is in an area that is not hazardous or doing undue harm, there will be 
a short period of‘toleration’ rather than eviction straight away. In adopt¬ 
ing an approach that allows real listening and two-way communication 
there are social and economic benefits. The study team looked at this 
initiative further and asked for costs from the Traveller team and police; 
it found a clear business case for a negotiated approach. More impor¬ 
tantly, there is a clear social benefit to providing a negotiated approach, 
offering accommodation in the broadest sense of the term to Travellers 
and stepping back from conflict to show the possibility of allowing infor¬ 
mal use of spaces where it causes no harm. In not moving on and evict¬ 
ing, there is then opportunity for living alongside one another, hearing 
each other’s connection with places in the locality, and accepting and 
accommodating difference. The potential for this approach to save local 
authorities money and improve community cohesion could go a long 
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way to redressing some of the resulting conflict from the shortcomings 
in government policy. 


Necessary conditions, and tools for negotiation 

The identity of Gypsies and Travellers is wrapped up in the place where 
they live; accommodation on a site, rather than in a house, is inextri¬ 
cably linked to Traveller identity and this has been tested in planning 
decisions and in the courts. As Lawrence Susskind remarks on value 
conflicts, ‘Compromise ... means abandoning deeply held beliefs, val¬ 
ues or ideals. To negotiate away values is to risk giving up one’s iden¬ 
tity.’ 31 So, if Gypsies and Travellers are no longer allowed to travel and 
use traditional informal stopping places along the way, and if develop¬ 
ing an authorised site is blocked by public objection and planning con¬ 
straints, conflict between travelling and settled people seems inevitable. 
John Forester suggested not mystifying value differences: ‘even in the 
face of deep value differences, many practical resolutions may be pos¬ 
sible, even if - or indeed because - asking parties to change their fun¬ 
damental beliefs is often neither necessary nor relevant to settling the 
dispute at hand’. 32 Indeed, in previous research Richardson found that 
practical cases could be made to gain political support for site delivery 
through economic and legal arguments, rather than moral/social (more 
value-laden) arguments. 33 Nevertheless, experience since that research, 
a better understanding of the literature and a reading of theorists like 
Lefebvre suggest that both practical issues and emotional values are 
important. Whilst many negotiation approaches suggest separating the 
issues and values to make practical progress, it is vital first to under¬ 
stand and listen to emotions and values that connect people, identity 
and place, before we can move on to working through the issues. 

The research found a number of conditions present in areas where 
there was particularly noticeable conflict, two key amongst these were: 

1. a crisis or ‘tipping point’ 

2. residents collectively voicing and demonstrating dissatisfaction. 

Looking at the first condition - the need for a tipping point - the widely 
reported story of local residents blocking access to a new temporary site 
for Travellers who had recently lost many members of their family in a 
fire on their site, is one particularly stark example which the research 
team followed up with a visit to the area and discussed with an advocacy 
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group working with Travellers. The objection of neighbours to the pro¬ 
posed temporary site to house survivors of the Carrickmines site in 
Ireland horrified many observers. In addition to the human tragedy, this 
action seemed at odds with good neighbourliness and understanding 
from settled residents. It is suggested by those working in the area that 
part of the hostility stemmed from the fact that Carrickmines itself was 
supposed to be a temporary site to house the family following a previous 
tragedy, but that it had been in place for seven years. Therefore, when the 
council, following the fire, told neighbouring residents that the proposed 
site to house families would be a temporary measure, there was a sense 
of disbelief. Following the blockade of the first proposed temporary site, 
instead of forcing residents to move their vehicles and let the Travellers 
move there, the council found an alternative location, away from resi¬ 
dential areas, ‘near a dump, of course’ as one person told the research 
team. The permanent site which will house the families is, according to 
the local Traveller Forum, due for completion towards the end of 2017. 

In relation to the second condition - voiced dissatisfaction - res¬ 
idents demonstrating dissatisfaction, through anti-social behaviour 
or escalated disagreements manifesting in violence, were particu¬ 
larly prevalent in areas where lines of communication were not open 
between site managers and residents on existing sites. The ‘everyday 
grind’ can build up and dissatisfaction with a site can cause residents 
to argue with one another over scarce resources which may result in 
anti-social behaviour, or there can be disagreements and breakdown in 
working relationships between residents and site managers. In relation 
to the ‘everyday grind’ conflict resulting from poor design and process 
opacity, the tool of‘truth and reconciliation’ resonated particularly with 
one senior officer in one of the case studies when it was mentioned as a 
conflict resolution method during an interview (perhaps because of the 
respondent’s experience of working in South Africa previously) and he 
could see how it might be important in this research context of Gypsy 
and Traveller issues. This would require acknowledgement at least of 
previous grievances and issues. Where the second condition was partic¬ 
ularly effective was in areas of collectively voiced dissatisfaction either 
through a constituted representative group, or through the sheer num¬ 
ber of complaints on a single issue. 

The research team also noted conditions then necessary to engage 
in negotiation to move out of conflict. Key amongst these, were: 

1. Evidence that adversarial processes cost more than negotiation 

on unauthorised encampments, such as with the example of 
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negotiated stopping where large annual savings are made. This 
must also be matched with elected members demonstrating politi¬ 
cal leadership and being open to evidence along with a willingness 
to resolve problems, as was seen in Leeds. 

2. Strong resident voice, not only through advocacy organisations in 
an area, but residents on a site taking positive and co-operative 
action to voice dissatisfaction. But this must also be matched with 
site residents’ willingness to work with councils and housing asso¬ 
ciations, talk with neighbours and offer to be part of a solution. 

Conflict resolution and negotiation approaches are useful methods to 
make headway in the management of existing sites and the delivery of 
new sites. The methods employ real listening techniques, with an open 
mind, to all parties, based on issues rather than historic positions; this 
links to understanding people’s perception of space and notions of their 
own identity. 34 This process is not typical currently, with many debates, 
particularly on new site delivery, being position-based and with patchy 
consultation and communication. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has highlighted some of the key conflicts inherent in the 
public and political debate on land use, particularly problematic for 
‘outsider’ groups such as Gypsies and Travellers. Through reflection on 
a theoretical framework focusing on key thinkers such as Lefebvre, it 
is argued that in order to move on from conflict, the emotional attach¬ 
ment to identity and place must be acknowledged: rational, criteria- 
based planning debates alone will not work. The key to approaching 
this is through listening and use of conflict resolution tools which could 
acknowledge the impact of existing planning policy shortcomings and 
set the stage for a more negotiated approach to relating people and 
places to one another in a more cohesive way. Challenges and conflicts 
tend to occur at all stages of Gypsy/Traveller-related policy, planning for 
sites, and site delivery and management. The study found that conflict 
can be ‘designed in’ through ill-conceived policy and legislation. There 
are particular conditions, found in the research, that need to be pres¬ 
ent for successful negotiation of conflict, and the chapter makes some 
recommendations for policy, planning, design and delivery of Gypsy/ 
Traveller sites; but it can be done. The example of‘negotiated stopping’ 
is an approach ripe for adaptation across Britain; such new principles 
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of listening and liaising should be integrated into existing policies and 
actions by local authorities in order to achieve lower costs, better nego¬ 
tiation procedures for talking with Gypsies and Travellers, and more 
cohesive communities. The theoretical framework suggests that before 
it can be successful and sustainable there must be local debates which 
recognise the emotional attachments to place and share the histories of 
people who have travelled through and settled in locations for better 
shared understanding which will accommodate different attachments 
to and uses of space. 
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Aceh post-tsunami housing 
reconstruction 

A critical analysis of approaches , designs 
and socio-cultural implications 

Yenny Rahmayati 


Introduction 

Banda Aceh is the provincial capital and largest city of the Aceh region, a 
western part of the Indonesian archipelago. The city was formerly known 
as Bandar Aceh or City of Aceh but then it changed to Kutaraja or ‘the 
king’s fort’ after the Dutch colonisation of the region in 1873. Following 
Indonesian independence, on 28 December 1962, it was changed again 
to Banda Aceh. As the provincial capital city, Banda Aceh become the 
centre of the provincial government’s administration, as well as the cen¬ 
tre of economic, political, social and cultural activities in the region. 

Banda Aceh was among the most devastated areas affected by the 
December 2004 Indian Ocean earthquake and tsunami which struck the 
Aceh province, one of the largest natural disasters in Aceh’s history. The 
disaster had a tremendous effect on the housing and settlement sector. 
Some Acehnese lost their land as the tsunami washed it away and even 
changed Aceh’s coastline. Others found it hard to locate their lots in the 
ruined land; many of them had no proof that the lost land was theirs. 1 Up 
to 139,195 homes were destroyed or severely damaged, along with 73,869 
hectares of land, which had provided varying degrees of productivity. 2 

The tsunami disaster triggered international aid for large-scale 
post-disaster housing reconstruction carried out by a combination of 
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national and international organisations as well as Indonesian govern¬ 
mental agencies. That in turn led to noted changes in urban space. 

In 2006, former US President Bill Clinton visited Aceh’s disaster 
areas. He recommended several propositions to define the ‘building 
back better’ concept in Aceh’s rehabilitation and reconstruction. They 
included recognising community-driven recovery, promoting fairness 
and equity, planning future disaster readiness, bringing local resources 
into action, using good planning and coordination, being clear about 
the roles of donor agencies, expanding the roles of NGOs, promoting 
the propensity to become an entrepreneur, making competition health¬ 
ier and building resilience. 3 This concept was planned to be achieved 
within a four-year period of Aceh reconstruction. However, Steinberg 
argued that the ‘building back better’ could not be adequately and fully 
realised in the given time frame and that it might take up to 10 years to 
complete. 4 The rehabilitation and reconstruction phase was completed 
in 2009, by which time 147,000 new houses had been built. 5 

This chapter aims to increase understanding of the socio-cultural 
consequences of post-disaster housing reconstruction, and thus contrib¬ 
ute to improvements in the planning and building of new housing for 
populations hit by natural disasters. It therefore argues for more care¬ 
ful attention to understanding the relationships between the tangible 
parameters of location, environmental configuration, and forms and 
sizes of housing on the one hand, and the intangible aspects of socio¬ 
cultural phenomena informing people’s sense of well-being and happi¬ 
ness on the other, in order to promote better practices in reconstructing 
communities over the long run in post-disaster contexts. 


Literature review 

Housing is one of the most important emergency provisions to be made 
in disaster-struck territory. 6 More specifically Rodriguez, Quarantelly 
and Dynes add that in post-disaster responses all types and forms of 
affordable housing recovery are crucial. 7 Permanent housing is the last 
stage of the housing reconstruction response. 8 It is the core issue of post¬ 
disaster reconstruction study. Regrettably, post-disaster intervention 
sees the housing reconstruction process primarily as a macro issue of 
urban settlement and far less as a micro issue of comfortable living for 
individual families. Furthermore, most studies of post-disaster housing 
reconstruction focus on immediate actions and the policies, strategies, 
approaches, processes, technologies and costs involved, 9 while less 
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attention is given to the long-term socio-cultural impacts of the hous¬ 
ing design in future. In addition, scholars also opt for macro approaches 
in studying the reconstruction of housing in post-disaster situations. 
This has resulted in significant macro knowledge and theory develop¬ 
ments for post-disaster management. Only a few studies have analysed 
the socio-cultural consequences for society at large and for individual 
families. The essential social and cultural impact of plan layout and the 
outdoor-space design of housing, as well as the way these affect society, 
are often neglected in post-disaster processes. 10 

There are several common approaches used in post-disaster hous¬ 
ing reconstruction: top-down, bottom-up or a combination of the two. 
Different terms are used for referring to the top-down approach, such 
as centralisation, governmental, contractor-driven and traditional donor 
approach. This approach is undoubtedly simpler and less time consum¬ 
ing. Davidson et al. argue that in this approach prompt decisions, quick 
processes and minimum delay are possible. 11 The absence of owner/ 
tenant participation makes new houses available to survivors within 
a few months. However, this approach has several social and cultural 
drawbacks as it does not seem to be interested in the lifestyles, needs 
and wishes of individual survivors. Too often reconstruction authorities 
do not include traditional contexts and local values in their top-down 
approach. 12 Many case studies of natural disasters around the world 
are approaching post-disaster rehabilitation and reconstruction in a 
top-down way. 

Meanwhile, in bottom-up approaches, communities are involved 
in different roles in the process, which enable them to rebuild their 
houses. In this approach, communities build their new houses them¬ 
selves, although further financial and technical external help may be 
needed. 13 Non-governmental organisations, policy makers and schol¬ 
ars have encouraged the use of this approach. 14 This type of bottom-up 
approach is popular because it empowers and offers the greatest pos¬ 
sible success to communities. The beneficiaries of the house turn from 
being a passive ‘victim’ who has received humanitarian aid into an active 
participator. 15 There are other advantages to this approach. It tends to 
be less costly due to fewer labour costs. People will be able to occupy 
their new home before building it is finalised and before it is furnished. 16 
It also builds community resilience and strengthens communal social 
bonds. Furthermore, Barenstein finds that bottom-up approaches help 
to re-establish confidence and pride among traumatised survivors, by 
encouraging them to be actively involved and participate in the build¬ 
ing of their own new homes; in addition, seeing their needs and wants 
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materialised makes people stronger . 17 However, this approach does have 
some disadvantages and risks. It may take more time and mostly cannot 
be achieved without extensive facilitation . 18 Community structures are 
often disrupted in a post-disaster situation as people are spread all over 
the place in emergency barracks and tented camps . 19 This makes facili¬ 
tation processes for the bottom-up building communities more difficult. 
There is also the risk that that technical quality is not always secured; 
in a number of cases traditionally built buildings have collapsed . 20 
Although participation planning may be more time consuming, better 
sustainability and satisfaction will be realised by individuals and com¬ 
munities, both in the short term and the long term. 

On the other hand, the combined top-down and bottom-up 
approach claims to realise maximum results and to reduce building fail¬ 
ures. Post-earthquake housing in Bam, Iran, is one example of a project 
using this approach. The co-operation of government agencies, commu¬ 
nities and beneficiaries was managed by a special government agency, 
responsible for assuring the involvement of all government authori¬ 
ties as well as the integration of survivors’ participation in the process. 
This project put survivors as the main actors of the reconstruction, and 
acknowledges that as one of the major principles in the master plan for 
sustainable reconstruction and development in Bam . 21 However, this 
approach only covers the macro planning of reconstruction with little 
consideration for micro planning at the domestic level. Therefore, the 
success of the approach in ensuring housing satisfaction for beneficia¬ 
ries still needs to be assessed. 

Meanwhile, sponsors of post-disaster reconstruction often find it 
appropriate to implement the concept of ‘building back better’, which 
means that new post-disaster buildings should be better buildings in the 
broad sense of the word than the ones of pre-disaster times, offering sur¬ 
vivors a better living environment, including their homes. ‘Building bet¬ 
ter than before was the basic premise applied to housing and settlements 
held in the area .’ 22 Building new houses and infrastructures was not only 
a technical affair. Above all, reconstruction and rehabilitation should 
help and develop new hopes and dreams for a better future . 23 However, 
this concept needs to be reaffirmed. Who can assure that the new form, 
order, situation and condition of the building are better than the previous 
one, especially in terms of the appropriateness of culture, local context 
and values that have been formed, evolved and survived in society over a 
long time - hundreds of years in some cases. Moreover, the word ‘better’ 
can have multiple understandings; therefore, the tag line ‘building back 
better’ might cause further problems . 24 
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Methodology 


This chapter examines the socio-cultural transformation processes of 
the Acehnese communities in post-tsunami times and the expected long¬ 
term consequences of post-disaster new houses. These post-tsunami new 
houses gave survivors new homes. Often living space in these new homes 
was quite different the usual pre-disaster house space. It is important 
to find out which possible relationships exist between changing family 
practices and culture on the one hand and changing types of houses and 
space arrangements on the other. Research based upon one single meth¬ 
odology will not be sufficient. It should be complemented with studing 
the relevant documents, making observations on the spot and studying 
floor plans as well as evaluating constructions and former functions. 25 In 
addition to observation and documentation, anthropology can also be of 
great help, asking how residents perceived and appreciated the spatial 
changes in their new home, and how they went about perceiving those 
changes, living a relating to others. An open-end in-depth interview tech¬ 
nique was used for this purpose, with the aim of getting detailed quali¬ 
tative information from micro-level respondents. The ownership/renter 
status (either of individual property rights, or as a renter, newcomer or 
inheritor), type of family (nuclear or extended), respondent status (gen¬ 
der, age, married/unmarried, occupation, level of education) and infor¬ 
mation about the donor agency were also recorded during the interview. 

This study takes 18 post-tsunami new houses as case studies. These 
were selected from among 50 houses that had been surveyed during 
fieldwork in July-August 2010 and October 2011-January 2012 in four 
sub-districts in Banda Aceh and part of Aceh Besar: Meuraxa, Jaya Baru, 
Kutaraja and Peukan Bada. These four sub-districts were amongst the 
most badly devastated areas affected by the tsunami; in Meuraxa and 
Kutaraja out of tens of thousands of inhabitants only some 1,000 sur¬ 
vived. Aceh’s post-tsunami housing reconstruction projects concen¬ 
trated on these four zones, 26 and big donor agencies also concentrated 
their efforts there. The case studies were selected through observation 
in the locations, consultation with local leaders and studying donor 
agencies’ report and documents. The 18 houses had been (re)built by 
different donor agencies between 2005 and 2007, and had been reno¬ 
vated and/or modified between 2006 and 2011. The agencies involved 
were: BRR (Badan Rehabilitasi dan Rekonstruksi Aceh-Nias; the Aceh- 
Nias Rehabilitation and Reconstruction Agency), ADB (Development 
Bank), World Vision, Turkish Red Crescent, Muslim Aid, Lions Club, Al- 
Imdaad South Africa, Cooperative for Assistance and Relief Everywhere 
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(CARE), United Emirates Arab Government (UEA), P2KP (Overcoming 
Urban Poorness Project: a Government of Indonesia development pro¬ 
gramme managed by the Department of Public Works), Peduli Bangsa 
(‘Caring for the Nation’) and Uplink. 

The analysis of the transformation of the houses was focused on 
three time periods: 

1. pre-tsunami houses 

2. post-disaster aftermath of 2005 until 2008 (the phase of donor- 
sponsored house building) 

3. the years following the end of the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
process (living experience in post-disaster built new houses), 2009-11. 

The important variables used for the analysis were total destruction or 
severe damage of pre-tsunami houses, major changes of house space 
(number and size of house rooms before and after the tsunami), import¬ 
ant typology change (from traditional stilted/semi-stilted houses to 
ground-level houses), and permanent house structures versus semi¬ 
permanent ones. The analysis also compared the newly built houses in 
2005-08 with how some or many of them had been renovated or mod¬ 
ified by 2009-12. These modifications and renovations were important 
because they show how the socio-cultural life of new house residents in 
the studied communities has been affected. They also show how phys¬ 
ically changed houses were not culturally neutral phenomena as they 
have longer-term socio-cultural impacts on life in a community. 


Findings and discussion 

Through the 18 case studies, this study found that there were major, 
moderate or minor modifications, and some properties underwent no 
modification at all. This study also found that the kitchen was the most 
frequently modified space: it was changed in all of the houses that were 
modified. Other high-priority additions or modifications were the family 
room, living room, bedrooms and veranda. As to basic human needs, toi¬ 
lets ranked high. Meanwhile, in terms of future development plans, the 
most important spaces in the house to be improved in the future were 
the kitchen/dining room, the family room, the bedrooms, the veranda 
and the service area (including the toilet). Eating together as a fam¬ 
ily is an important practice for the Acehnese, so the top priority given 
to the kitchen/dining room is very understandable. As the beneficiary 
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households were represented by men at planning meetings, women’s 
views were not represented and the importance of the kitchen area was 
not expressed or appreciated. 


Housing reconstruction approaches 

Most of the houses in the case studies that were built following the 
top-down approach needed and received major improvements or had 
rooms/spaces added by the owner. Houses built following the bottom- 
up approach had only minor additions or improvements. The combined 
top-down and bottom-up approach showed end results similar to the top- 
down approach; considerable changes or modifications were also made. 

Uplink donated houses were built following a participatory bottom- 
up approach: beneficiaries were involved in planning, constructing and 
monitoring. In this approach the beneficiaries’ input started during the 
initial planning stage and continued all the way through construction. 
When the beneficiary was not capable of being involved in the construc¬ 
tion process, for example when beneficiaries were women or young 
children, other professionals did that for them. Although the construc¬ 
tion work was carried out by others, beneficiaries were still involved 
in planning and monitoring. When beneficiaries wanted to modify the 
plan/lay-out of the donated house beyond the terms and conditions set 
by the donor, for example by adding more rooms at their own expense, 
such a modification could be incorporated in the original plan of the 
donated house before construction began. Similar cases were found in 
other houses where the beneficiaries of the house could also incorporate 
their requested modifications in the original plan of their donated house 
before construction began. But in these cases, the donated houses were 
built first and modifications were carried out later, because the benefi¬ 
ciaries’ financial funds became available later. In these conditions, the 
beneficiaries’ needs for basic as well as socio-cultural spaces were better 
accommodated. 

Combined top-down and bottom-up approaches did not ensure 
housing satisfaction either, as one of the case studies found, that of 
houses built by P2KP in Lambung Village. In that project, village plan¬ 
ning was carried out through a community participatory approach 
(bottom-up) while construction of the houses was carried out in a top- 
down way (by contractors). At a macro level, housing reconstruction in 
that village had been successful through land consolidation planning 
(LCP). However, it was unsuccessful in the micro settings in terms of 
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individual houses. As a result, the beneficiaries modified the houses to 
meet their socio-cultural needs. They also made future development 
plans to accommodate the specific needs and wants of their family. 


Transformation of construction typology 

Figure 3.1 shows how construction typologies of houses in Aceh have 
changed and developed historically before and after the tsunami. Before 
the 1950s stilted houses were popular. The space underneath the house 
could be used for various purposes. Then the typology changed into the 
semi-stilted house of the 1950s-1970s. From the 1980s up to 2004, right 
before the tsunami, most of the houses were ground-level style. During 
the period of post-tsunami rehabilitation and reconstruction all typolo¬ 
gies of houses came back. Donor agencies did not adopt one single type 
of house only; they opted for all the types that had existed in Aceh before 
the tsunami. Aceh’s post-tsunami rehabilitation and reconstruction offi¬ 
cially ended in April 2009. This study found that all donated stilted and 
semi-stilted houses built in Aceh from 2004 to 2009 had been trans¬ 
formed into ground-level houses at the time this study was conducted 
between 2010 and 2012. 

Muslim Aid has another reason for building their donated house in 
stilted house style. They believe that by reviving the old traditional style they 
help to preserve the local culture. However, in the end, most of the houses 
were transformed into ground-level houses, not only to meet the socio¬ 
cultural needs of the occupants but also for technical and safety reasons. 
Responding to Aceh’s culture does not and should not necessarily mean that 
old-fashioned styles should be copied. The response should be integrated 
into contemporary contexts, conditions, situations, needs and wants. 

Resolving post-disaster housing reconstruction challenges by sim¬ 
ply duplicating traditional forms can indeed accelerate the process. In 
addition, simplifying the designs of smaller-sized houses may lower con¬ 
struction costs. These also help to speed up the process of building a 
massive number of houses and getting numerous roofs over survivors’ 


»■ JL 

Before 1950s- 1980s-tsunami After tsunami (donated house) 2005-2007 Modified house 

1950s 1970s 2004 

Figure 3.1 Historical transformation of housing typology. 
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heads in short delivery terms. However, it does not guarantee that the 
beneficiaries’ needs and wants will be fulfilled in their new houses, 
especially in terms of the socio-cultural context. 


Building back better 

This study also examines the ‘building back better’ phrase used as a com¬ 
mon concept in post-disaster reconstruction, which can be interpreted 
building or creating something new that is better than what was there 
before. This concept is applied to both tangible and intangible aspects of 
reconstruction. How far can this concept be applied to Aceh post-tsunami 
housing reconstruction? This study found that building back better was 
not an effective concept for Aceh post-tsunami housing reconstruction. 
Almost all respondents who were interviewed wanted to bring back 
their house like it was before the tsunami and did not want something 
different or new. The respondents’ unfamiliarity with the ‘building back 
better’ slogan indicates that it was an inner circle credo, understood by 
the financiers, builders, architects and sub-contractors but not by the 
recipients of the homes. It has benefited the facilitators - such as donors, 
builders, architects, planners and sub-contractors - has not reached 
the residents of Aceh, and the tsunami survivors specifically. This situa¬ 
tion also implies that survivors have not really been integrated into the 
reconstruction processes of their own new housing. They were not fully 
involved in planning and building the new houses that were claimed to 
be better than ever before. If the new houses really fulfilled what was 
promised, why should the owners and their families have to modify and 
enlarge their donated house in the first place? Why have they reshaped 
their new houses and brought back their idealised pre-tsunami memory? 

The donated houses of the case studies were too small, even smaller 
than the houses before the tsunami. The donor agencies did not adequately 
develop the design of ‘an expandable house’ as initiated by the BRR: 

The minimum standard for new housing was the Type 36 Plus 
house, meaning that the structure of the house was based on an 
expandable house concept, with a core house measuring 36m 2 
and consisting of two bedrooms, one living room/dining room, a 
kitchen, a bathroom and a terrace. 27 

The ADB, Uplink and Al-Imdaad South Africa only included one bed¬ 
room in their houses. Moreover, most of the donors did not provide for 
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a proper kitchen and a veranda. Provided spaces were not at all better 
than before the tsunami. One house beneficiary (male, 45, fisherman) 
spoke about this question during an interview: 

This house is not good enough for my family. We sent a request to 
the donor and asked for larger spaces, especially for a larger kitchen. 
But our wishes were not met, unfortunately. We did submit all 
required data and documents, an application letter, our family card, 
our identity card, but all in vain; our request was not approved. 

Donated post-tsunami houses were not at all better than houses before 
the tsunami, either technically or socio-culturally, as the case studies 
suggest. Even when the owner had modified the family’s house in such 
a way that it became similar to their pre-tsunami house, the atmo¬ 
sphere of the modified house had not become the same. One respon¬ 
dent expressed this feeling by saying, ‘The modified new house could 
not bring back what we felt in our former house’ (male, 62, entrepre¬ 
neur) . Another response came from a female, 42 years old who works 
as graveyard keeper. In terms of materials and construction, the shape 
of the house, the appearance and spaces provided were better than the 
former house. But the owner still felt that their previous house was bet¬ 
ter psychologically. When comparing cooking, for example, she said: 

In the previous house, we cooked using fire wood. Now the donor 
has given us a clean kitchen with a gas burner, which looks bet¬ 
ter indeed; however, although our former kitchen was dirty, full 
of black dust and stain from the firewood, our food tasted better. 

All respondents interviewed in this study clearly expressed the view 
that community togetherness was better before the tsunami than after. 
Neighbourhood contacts are fewer and intimacy is reduced. This is 
because there are fewer facilities for moderating contact and communi¬ 
cation. There are no markets or Meunasah (small prayer houses), which 
serve important roles in communal society, such as the central religious 
institution of the community where meeting or community gatherings 
occur, amongst other times when matters of public interest have to be 
discussed. 28 In addition, the donated new houses have a small veranda 
or none at all, which makes socialisation even more difficult. New res¬ 
idents from other cities or regions came to live in the neighbourhoods, 
which has also contributed to the decrease community togetherness. 
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One respondent in this study found the new situation better as 
his house is built on a higher ground which provides better protection 
against floods. He is also satisfied with the rehabilitation of infrastruc¬ 
tures; roads and drainage system in his neighbourhood are improved. 
But his satisfaction is limited to the macro level only, leaving aside his 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with space provided in his new donated 
house as well as overall housing reconstruction aspects. 


Conclusion 

Results from this study show that donor agencies in most of the house¬ 
building projects in post-tsunami Aceh did not pay much attention to 
local concerns, socio-cultural family practices and the use of house space. 
Responding to a local culture does not necessarily mean that one should 
copy its original style. Housing styles must be made compatible with con¬ 
temporary situations, conditions, needs and wants and how they are per¬ 
ceived. Just focusing only on physical house forms is not enough; local 
concepts around domestic space issues are much more important. Donor 
agencies have not shown that they understand these issues. They copied 
traditional Acehnese house forms into their donated new houses as that 
was thought to be the right thing to do, but they did not realise that tradi¬ 
tional house forms had already been changing over the years, long before 
the tsunami, into more modern housing forms. 

Reconstruction authorities and donor agencies in Aceh had not 
properly interpreted and included relevant local post-tsunami living 
values and norms. Ignoring socio-cultural family practices evidently led 
to unsatisfactory houses which failed to fulfil people’s needs and wants. 
When unsatisfactory houses are built the unsatisfactory living condi¬ 
tions they engendered had an impact not only on socio-cultural family 
practices, but eventually on community welfare as well. And when the 
social practices of individuals and communities change, then this might 
also have an impact on the welfare of the larger society. This wider phe¬ 
nomenon has also been overlooked by the reconstruction authorities and 
donor agencies. Too many post-disaster housing interventions have been 
concerned with the statistical macro issue, neglecting the real needs and 
wants of survivors. Post-tsunami housing projects mostly focused on 
short-term goals, policies, strategies, actions, technologies and economic 
conditions that often did not make decision making easier. Meanwhile, 
the ‘building back better’ credo that was intended as guideline for post¬ 
tsunami housing projects did not work out the way it should have. The 
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survivors had never heard the term before. It is unfortunate that they 
were not informed about the concept that they should have been part of. 

This study proposes new post-disaster housing reconstruction 
attitudes and a new type of action based upon real local down-to-earth 
contexts and concerns, by prioritising the housing needs and wants of 
stricken communities and traumatised individual survivors. It high¬ 
lights the importance of integration of non-physical aspects of family 
practices - such as cultural living needs and wants, lifestyles and hab¬ 
its - into the physical design of housing. Contributing to architecture 
and planning disciplines, this study targets the architects, planners, 
builders, agencies and construction professionals as the main actors of 
post-disaster reconstruction. 
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Affordable housing , self-buildre-building and 
the economics/policies of housing 
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Postproduced 

How adaptive redesign and participatory 
approaches can transform ageing housing 

Sandra Karina Loschke and Hazel Easthope 


Introduction 

Ours is an urban century. For the first time in history, more people live in 
urban than rural areas, and cities around the world are struggling with 
the challenge of providing adequate housing for growing populations. 
Concurrently, the significant amount of housing stock built during the 
post-war housing boom (1950-80) is now ageing and in need of repair, 
which represents an equally formidable challenge to many cities. To date, 
the discussion surrounding both issues - growth and redevelopment - has 
primarily focused on the provision of new housing, predominantly multi¬ 
unit apartments for medium- to high-density living. The redesign of the 
significant existing housing stock is rarely regarded as a viable option for 
providing high-quality living and additional habitable space. These ageing 
buildings are often seen as a failure of modernist architecture, technically 
outmoded and economically unviable, so demolition and rebuilding seems 
to be the preferred option for dealing with them. Contributing to the pref¬ 
erence for demolition over renovation are the difficulties associated with 
multiple ownership and highly diversified resident profiles, which com¬ 
plicate decision-making processes and often obstruct development. As a 
result, residents are forced to live in deteriorating buildings or move away. 

However, much existing housing stock offers rich opportunities 
for creating more liveable, affordable and sustainable solutions, which 
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remain largely underexplored. This chapter investigates the opportuni¬ 
ties opened up by the ‘adaptive redesign’ of existing housing schemes 
and their potential to significantly contribute to the economic, social 
and environmental sustainability of cities. It highlights exemplary rede¬ 
velopments that break with conventions, scrutinise regulations and 
utilise customised solutions to fundamentally rethink the architectural 
design of buildings, starting with the needs of their inhabitants. These 
offer vital alternatives to a mere renewal of the existing building fabric 
and the updating of the building’s external appearance, and demon¬ 
strate that by thinking creatively it is possible to make advances that 
forge productive links between environmental, social and economic 
factors. In this way, the large amount of existing housing stock in cit¬ 
ies around the world can be adapted to provide an immediate response 
to current concerns around building quality, while impacting positively 
on the lives of contemporary urban dwellers over the longer term. The 
chapter argues that what is needed is a meta-framework for ‘adaptive 
redesign’ approaches that can facilitate the transition from disparate 
ad hoc attempts towards mainstream housing solutions that influence 
policy and improve living experiences for large numbers of urban resi¬ 
dents. Drawing on a broad church of research and examples from across 
the world, the chapter offers insights into fresh ways of thinking about 
design that are translatable to different scenarios and have potential to 
be developed further. 


Ageing apartment buildings: the need for management 
and decision making 

Building maintenance and adequate property utilisation 

In many cities, a significant proportion of the apartment stock is age¬ 
ing, poorly maintained and in need of upgrading. Dysfunctional lifts, 
deteriorating facades, mouldy walls, broken windows, defective lights, 
uninhabitable balconies, poor acoustics, lack of insulation and locked- 
up laundry rooms are just few examples in a long list of common defi¬ 
ciencies that have implications for the health, well-being and safety of 
apartment residents, and for the quality of the urban environment more 
generally. This challenge has received significant attention in Western 
European cities that have a long tradition of apartment living, 1 in cit¬ 
ies across North America and Australasia with more recent histories of 
apartment living, 2 across Eastern Europe in the wake of the transfer of 
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ownership from public to private control, 3 in super-dense cities such 
as Hong Kong, 4 and in cities with recent large-scale urbanisation and 
densification across Asia. 5 In Hong Kong, Singapore and New York, for 
example, governments have responded to this challenge by instituting 
mandatory building inspections, 6 and in Hong Kong the upgrade of 
apartment buildings is subsidised. 7 

In many cases, problems surrounding the maintenance of apart¬ 
ment blocks and the replacement of worn-out building elements are 
linked to particular forms of ownership and management. Where mul¬ 
tiple owners are collectively responsible for the maintenance of their 
building, the problem of the ‘tragedy of the anti-commons’ 8 can arise, 
namely a break-down of co-ordination that occurs when one or more 
owners frustrate collective efforts to come to an agreement on actions 
such as maintenance, repair and development. Ultimately, fragmented 
ownership structures can lead to a complete deadlock, 9 and, as a study 
by Buchanan and Yoon demonstrates, can result in the erasure of poten¬ 
tial economic value because of resource underutilisation. 10 This scenario 
becomes more likely as the number of owners rises in higher-density 
developments or as the variety of socio-economic and cultural back¬ 
grounds increases as a result of global mobility and immigration. There 
have been calls for legislative and legal remedies to address these chal¬ 
lenges around the world. 11 

While legislative and policy changes that prevent small minorities 
of owners from stalling repairs and development are no doubt a part 
of the solution, what is also needed are tools to enable residents to find 
solutions that provide a range of benefits for all and turn negotiations 
into positive collective exercises in conjunction with architects and 
other professionals. 


The challenges of decision making 

With owners and residents of apartment buildings assuming a more 
central role in the redesign process, there is an evident need to provide 
guidance with decision making, and more generally a clarification of 
responsibilities and collaborative processes. There are evident tensions 
that arise in transforming the architectural design process into a collec¬ 
tive practice that successfully combines social needs and aesthetic aspi¬ 
rations. Participatory design approaches allow architects to reinvent 
their role as a resource for society and have the potential to turn mere 
refurbishment commissions into truly social enterprises that underscore 
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the cultural significance of housing. Yet this is no easy task, and further 
investigation is needed. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge in implementing an adaptive rede¬ 
sign approach that relies on the participation of multiple people is attain¬ 
ing consensus. Research undertaken in Australia 12 and elsewhere 13 has 
highlighted the difficulties of maintaining and upgrading apartment 
buildings under multiple ownership. For example, Easthope, Randolph 
and Judd found that disagreements relating to major expenditures, 
including major repairs, were quite common in strata schemes in New 
South Wales. They note: 

A particular issue regarding decision-making in strata schemes ... 
is the length of time it can take to make a decision and take action 
on particular issues because of the difficulties that can be expe¬ 
rienced in getting consensus within the executive committee or 
between owners. 14 

These challenges presented by neglected older apartment buildings 
have been recognised by government and industry in the Sydney context 
and formed part of the New South Wales government’s justification for 
changing the legislation regarding the proportion of owners who must 
agree to terminate a strata scheme as the first stage towards knocking 
down and rebuilding apartment buildings. 15 However, demolishing and 
rebuilding apartment buildings is both an expensive and a potentially 
very disruptive exercise. 16 The demolition and redevelopment of age¬ 
ing multi-owned properties will be insufficient to deal with the joint 
challenges of increasing housing needs and declining housing quality. 
It will be insufficient because it will be financially unfeasible to rede¬ 
velop many of these ageing properties in a market-based housing sys¬ 
tem. 17 It will also be disruptive to established residential communities 
who at best must be rehoused and at worst will be displaced. And it will 
be environmentally unsustainable to redevelop properties earlier than 
necessary because of the massive embodied energy in new buildings. 

Yet, the challenge of multiple ownership has often seen apart¬ 
ment buildings left out of initiatives and programmes aimed at the 
upgrading of apartment buildings. Toronto’s Tower and Neighbourhood 
Revitalization Program provides a good example. The Program, which 
started in 2008, is promoting the revitalisation of over 1,000 old apart¬ 
ment buildings through partnerships between the city council, local 
property owners, community organisations and donors. 18 This is the 
council’s response to the outcomes of the ‘tower in the park’ model, 
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which was the city’s main strategy for tackling housing shortages. More 
than 3,000 towers of five or more storeys were erected in Toronto’s met¬ 
ropolitan area between 1950 and 1980, representing the second high¬ 
est concentration of high-rise buildings in North America. 19 Designed 
as affordable housing, the buildings are now increasingly dysfunctional 
and in disrepair. Amenities such as swimming pools, sports facilities 
and communal spaces have been largely closed; an influx of immigrants 
has changed the social mix, with more than 70 per cent of inhabitants 
living in poverty. However, the vast majority of the buildings that fall 
under the council’s programme are private rental buildings with each 
building having one landlord owner; condominium buildings in the 
area that have multiple owners have been effectively excluded from the 
programme. This is most clearly seen in the requirement that all (100 
per cent) of the owners in a condo building must sign their agreement 
before it becomes eligible for the city’s High-rise Retrofit Improvement 
Support programme (Hi-RIS) to help fund energy and water efficiency 
improvements, effectively excluding multi-owned condo properties 
from this scheme because of the difficulty of obtaining 100 per cent 
votes, especially where some units are owned by absentee investors. 20 


Ageing apartment buildings: the need to respond 
to demographic change 

Changing resident profiles 

The renewal of the building fabric and services might resolve technical 
deficits, but it ignores additional social benefits that can be achieved 
with a fundamental rethink of the building occupation strategy. The 
issue is whether these ageing apartments continue to meet the needs 
of their current residents and prompts the questions who is living in 
them, and what are the socio-cultural sensibilities of current resi¬ 
dents? Research has demonstrated that over time the resident profile 
of suburbs, and the apartment buildings within them, can change 
significantly, so that the people who live in these apartment 10 or 
20 years after they are built may be quite different from the occupants 
envisaged by architects, developers and planners when the build¬ 
ings were first constructed, as is the case in Sydney and Melbourne. 21 
Indeed, in older suburbs ‘considerable restructuring of the local hous¬ 
ing markets is likely to have taken place over time’ with ‘changing 
demand segments leading to up- or down-grading’, as Randolph and 
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Tice explain. 22 Another study conducted by Easthope and Tice shows 
how, in one Sydney suburb, the resident profile of a new development 
made up of multiple apartment buildings changed rapidly to include 
increasing numbers of households with children and lower income 
households within just a few years. 23 

The changing resident demographics observed in Australia’s 
major cities are a common occurrence in Europe as well. A recent 
housing project in the residential neighbourhood area of Ommoord in 
Rotterdam/Netherlands cited changes in resident profile as the main 
motivation for redesign. 24 The Ommoord apartment blocks were con¬ 
structed in the 1960s, and in 1999 the housing association commis¬ 
sioned biq architects to upgrade the buildings’ technical performance 
and find an architectural solution to improve the increasingly tense 
relationships between different resident groups. In particular, younger 
families from varied socio-economic and ethnic backgrounds and older 
residents who had lived in Ommoord from the beginning presented 
conflicting needs and an ignorance of respective social codes. 25 The 
architects noted that: 

The departure of the stable population of pioneers and the influx 
of new tenants with different skin colours might be a completely 
normal manifestation of urbanisation, but for older residents it is a 
threat to their ways - new families parking their children’s bicycles 
on the access gallery is their worst nightmare. 26 

The conflicts witnessed in Ommoord are a common occurrence in other 
developments too. In Slotervaart, a district in Amsterdam West, 50 per 
cent of the population were from a migrant background and, in surveys, 
38 per cent of residents stated that they did not feel safe on the streets 
while 27 per cent indicated that they experienced friction with residents 
from other cultures. 27 It is evident that the people living in older apart¬ 
ments may very well not be the types of people envisaged to live in them 
when they were built, and beyond that the demographic profiles of cities 
have also diversified as a result of increasing immigration and ageing of 
the population, which is likely to have led to a diversification of needs, 
or even conflicting needs. Add to that changing demands on space over 
time as home technologies, living practices and aspirations continually 
evolve, and one would expect that older apartment buildings might no 
longer meet the needs of their current residents. 

At Ommoord, biq architects astutely recognised the positive 
impact that adaptive redesign could have on the lives of its residents. 
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Negotiating the customised solutions to meet the diverse social and 
cultural needs represented a significant part of the architects’ charge. 
In a nine-year participatory design process, biq developed an alterna¬ 
tive occupation strategy by rethinking the spatial organisation of the 
scheme. The final design proposed a redistribution and sectionalisa- 
tion of apartments according to social groups and, more specifically, 
the inclusion of aged care facilities and the reservation of two blocks 
for older residents. 


Aesthetic sensibilities 

Other successful approaches have focused on the aesthetic sensibil¬ 
ities of resident groups with different cultural backgrounds. In the 
Slotervaard neighbourhood of Staalmanplein on the outskirts of 
Amsterdam, half of the residents are Muslim, and alternative build¬ 
ing aesthetics were explored in an intense participation process. 
Crystalline forms were developed with the intention to break with 
the traditional orthogonal patterns of the modernist post-war neigh¬ 
bourhood and create openness and access at ground level to increase 
communication. On another Slotervaard site, an apartment build¬ 
ing received a screen to mitigate noise from an adjacent motorway. 
Here the architects’ fagade design drew on ornaments derived from 
Persian carpets and Moorish ornamentation, directly targeting the 
aesthetic preferences of the local Muslim community. 28 Whether seen 
as cultural tokenism or meaningful references, these approaches 
recognise the increasing stratification of space, which is becoming 
more and more reliant on negotiating social cultural sensibilities 
rather than limited functional considerations to a degree that did not 
previously exist. 

Aesthetic sensibilities come into play in the context of environ¬ 
mentally sustainable architecture, too: working with the givens of 
existing buildings constitutes an integral part of redesign approaches, 
and is often articulated as an interest in ethics over aesthetics. Lacaton 
& Vassal, for example, have frequently cited their commitment to ‘mak¬ 
ing do with what you have, working with the inherent qualities of the 
space or site’, and being ‘attentive to the situation you have in front of 
you’ - tactics which show little interest in designing an architecture 
with a particular style, or using established design methods. 29 Leaving 
walls and floors unfinished, exposing services and signs of use, and 
deploying a limited range of off-the-shelf materials are integral to their 
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adaptive redesign approach and evidenced in buildings such as La 
Tour Bois le Pretre in Paris. Interestingly, they are frequently accused 
of an intentional anti-aesthetic that draws on imagery of dereliction 
and utilitarianism, a criticism that stands in opposition to their own 
emphasis on purely performative and economic criteria. Whether the 
repeated use of these design strategies does result in a certain aesthetic 
or style is not the main concern. More importantly, Lacaton & Vassal’s 
emphasis on a purely pragmatic, environmental approach downplays 
the cultural and aesthetic aspirations that have come to play a much 
more vital role in contemporary society since the late 1990s. 30 German 
philosopher Gernot Bohme suggests that modern-day desires - the 
intensification of life, ‘being seen’ and outward presentation - all lead 
to an increased appreciation of aesthetics over functionality. 31 If Karl 
Marx distinguished between use value and exchange value, today, 
as Bohme argues, the exchange value, namely the aesthetic appeal, 
increasingly assumes the role of a new use value. In architecture, this 
is evidenced in the extensive presentation of materials and settings 
that form the backdrop to everyday scenarios and form part of the 
commercial culture in our age of advanced capitalism. The implica¬ 
tions for the redesign of apartment blocks are significant. Any form of 
participatory redesign would have to consider the importance of such 
consumer-driven aspirations that would have formed an additional 
stratum to the cultural occupation of space - both assuming a role that 
is equal to or even more important than the pragmatic consideration 
of everyday needs. 

It highlights two important points that currently impede the 
transition of adaptive reuse and participatory modes of design into 
the mainstream: first, from the perspective of architectural critics, 
participatory and adaptive redesign approaches lack genuine creativ¬ 
ity and an aesthetic dimension and this represents a vital deficit that 
positions them outside the accepted range of architectural endeav¬ 
ours - they are not architecture; second, from the perspective of 
architects engaged in such endeavours, the social, cultural and eco¬ 
nomic significance of aesthetic considerations is often downplayed or 
denied. The increasing aestheticisation of everyday life that has been 
embraced by contemporary mass society - the penchant for designer 
labels and buildings, the desire for self-representation and the staging 
of our everyday lives in social media - all points to the importance of 
design aesthetics, including the aesthetics of the apartment buildings 
in which we live. 
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Future demographic developments 


The challenge of rethinking occupation and design strategies in response 
to changing resident profiles assumes growing significance when looking 
at the future development of populations. Changes to the demographic 
profile of residents and the resultant diversification of habitation patterns 
can be attributed to various causes. In Australia, increasing immigration 
rates, including disproportionately more young adults, substantially add 
to demand for housing and lead to significant changes in resident pro¬ 
files. 32 Predictions highlight that, beyond 2040, as much as 80 per cent of 
population growth could be attributed to migration from overseas, and 
in Sydney this figure could reach 100 per cent. 33 

In contrast, European cities have to cope with considerably less 
predictable immigration scenarios. The European refugee crisis has 
seen EU countries grapple with housing unprecedented numbers of asy¬ 
lum seekers and immigrants. In Germany alone, 441,899 first applica¬ 
tions for asylum were registered in 2015 alone, and the housing needs 
have rocketed to an estimated 350,000 new housing units per year, 
representing a 350 per cent increase on the current construction rate. 34 
These developments necessitate inventiveness beyond standard con¬ 
struction practices and have shifted focus onto the possibilities offered 
by the transformation of existing buildings for housing. 

The ageing of long-term residents represents another significant 
issue in changing resident profiles. As recent demographic studies by 
the Australian Population Research Institute show immigration and 
the ageing of resident households are, together, the two most import¬ 
ant aspects that shape resident profiles in Sydney and Melbourne. 35 But 
there is a plethora of secondary causes, too: a recent report, for exam¬ 
ple, cites alternative habitation formats such as shared housing or chil¬ 
dren returning to live with their families in response to tightening rental 
markets as additional factors contributing to changing forms of habita¬ 
tion and resident demographics. 36 

These demographic changes and associated social and cultural 
needs are not prioritised in most modernist housing schemes, where 
standardised solutions are expected to fit the needs of an average resi¬ 
dent. Even more radical modernist architects associated with the Neues 
Bauen (New Building) movement - which emerged in Europe in the 
1920s and included well-known innovators such as Le Corbusier, Walter 
Gropius, Bruno Taut and Alvar Aalto - focused on what was regarded 
as basic universal requirements. This standardised thinking is equally 
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engrained in building standards and architectural design approaches, 
and sits uneasily with the increasing socio-cultural diversity of popu¬ 
lations which has become common rather than exceptional in an age of 
global mobility. These developments call for a fundamental rethinking 
of the ways we design based on contemporary needs and aspirations of a 
multiplicity of potential residents. 


The transformative potential of adaptive redesign: 
linking economic, social and environmental benefits 

The adaptive redesign of ageing buildings offers remarkable opportu¬ 
nities for reducing energy usage and greenhouse gas emissions and, 
in addition, is economically cheaper than demolition and rebuilding. 
Environmental strategies in adaptive redesign schemes are significant 
given that the built environment accounts for around 30 per cent of 
global annual GHG (greenhouse gas) emissions and consumes up to 
40 per cent of all energy. 37 The energy consumption and GHG emis¬ 
sions of a building can be divided into three phases of the whole¬ 
building life-cycle: construction, use and demolition. In most building 
projects, the use phase by far exceeds the other phases, with 80 per 
cent of GHG emissions occurring in this phase, compared to 10-20 
per cent produced for construction, maintenance and demolition. 38 
Technical upgrades to reduce energy usage and emissions during the 
use phase of buildings - which are the result of heating, cooling, ven¬ 
tilation, lighting and other applications - are an effective environmen¬ 
tal performance measure that equally contributes to cost savings for 
inhabitants. 

Because efforts have largely focused on improving environmen¬ 
tal performance and fixing technical issues, architectural services have 
frequently not been involved. The lack of architectural consideration 
is one of the reasons why this model of renovation is highly reductive 
and ignores potentially important social outcomes. As was noted in a 
2015 roundtable discussion hosted by the journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects: 

In large-scale housing retrofit, clients generally regard the work 
as a mere technical fix that does not require an architect. In doing 
so, they potentially miss out on considerable value-adding oppor¬ 
tunities that arise from the wider design vision that architects 
offer. 39 
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More recently, however, adaptive redesign approaches have become 
increasingly complex and often include an interplay between economic, 
environmental and social factors. More than simple renovations, they 
offer viable and holistic alternatives that are transformative rather than 
ameliorative. 


Social benefits of adaptive redesign in collaboration with residents 

Adaptive redesign of apartment buildings, especially if it involves the 
participation of residents and owners, has the potential to generate 
significant social benefits. First, it allows for the provision of ameni¬ 
ties and facilities that fit the needs of current residents and enables a 
response to demographic shifts in the socio-cultural and age profile 
of apartment residents. Secondly, the participatory nature of the pro¬ 
cess itself has the potential to strengthen social ties and improve social 
capital. 40 

At the scale of the individual dwelling and the building, partici¬ 
pation in the redesign process can also help residents to feel more in 
control over their properties. The importance of control over one’s living 
environment for feeling at home in one’s dwelling has been well docu¬ 
mented, and similar relationships also exist at the scale of the building 
in the case of multi-owned housing. 41 


Prefabrication and off-the shelf materials 

A milestone in the adaptive redesign of older apartment buildings is 
the acclaimed transformation by architects Druot, Lacaton & Vassal of 
the 1960s apartment block La Tour Bois le Pretre in Paris in 2011. 42 The 
16-storey tower with 96 apartments underwent adaptive redesign using 
environmentally sustainable strategies such as minimising new build¬ 
ing works, the intelligent use of materials, and performative upgrading 
to minimise operational costs such as heating and electricity, among 
others. The use of prefabricated elements permitted the residents to con¬ 
tinue inhabiting the building during the construction phase, and thus 
avoided the considerable financial burden of rehousing them in other 
locations for the duration of the works. The use of prefabrication and off- 
the shelf materials also minimised construction cost and time, causing 
only minor disruption to residents: the addition of balconies and winter 
gardens, for example, had an installation time of one day per apart¬ 
ment. 43 The architects demonstrated that the cost of adaptive redesign 
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can be less than half the cost of demolition and rebuilding: the project 
cost came to €15 million instead of the €26 million initially envisaged for 
a new building. 44 

Leveraging land value for improved living experiences: 
activating communal space 

Advanced prefabrication and the smart use of off-the-shelf materials are 
only one possibility for making adaptive redesign economically attrac¬ 
tive. Graeme Stewart of ERA Architects, a practice that has been work¬ 
ing on the renewal of tower blocks in Toronto, promotes the activation 
of land value to finance the redesign and upgrade of existing apartment 
towers. He proposes the construction of new high-density, mixed-use 
buildings, which are inserted into underutilised open spaces. These 
increase the economic viability of redevelopment and provide added 
social advantages: shops and restaurants provide missing amenities at 
ground-floor level and market housing on the upper levels increases 
the apartment mix and social diversity of the area (Figure 4.1). Stewart 
argues that the value of the land on which the towers sit can be lever¬ 
aged to bring new investment to these neighbourhoods. By building new 
housing or commercial space on vacant land, Stewart believes, property 
owners could finance energy retrofits and building upgrades, while 
bringing in much-needed businesses and services. By combining new 



Figure 4.1 Once a middle-class status symbol, Toronto’s 3,200 resi¬ 
dential towers are ageing into overcrowded homes for the poor. Several 
efforts are under way to refurbish the towers and stitch them into the 
modern city. 
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development with adaptive redesign, these developments aim to con¬ 
tribute to broader urban renewal processes. 

Leveraging property value for improved living 
experiences: customising home 

In Lacaton & Vassal’s La Tour Bois le Pretre scheme, social sustainabil¬ 
ity was of equal importance to environmental and technical factors. 
Indeed, for the architects, consideration of the users acted as the main 
driver of the project. By developing customised measures in close col¬ 
laboration with the residents, and looking at the adaptive potential of 
the building, the architects deployed a case-study approach that built 
upon the particulars of the project scenario. The residents’ needs co¬ 
determined the adaptions of the individual apartments to provide sim¬ 
ple comforts such as more space, light, views and social contact. Main 
improvements included extending habitable spaces through the addi¬ 
tion of balcony spaces and winter gardens, providing generous views 
through the replacement of small windows with full-width glazing 
(the architects found that ‘the building’s windows were tiny, so [that] 
even the units on the upper levels of the building had no real view of 
Paris’), and rethinking communal areas to facilitate collective activi¬ 
ties. 45 Anne Lacaton explains that this approach is distinct from tradi¬ 
tional renovation approaches, which reinstate rather than rethink, and 
often focus on external appearance. She insists that in La Tour Bois le 
Pretre the design and aesthetics arose from decisions about the qual¬ 
ity of the spaces: ‘We could have done something playful and fashion¬ 
able on the outside, to look better, if we had put just a few balconies 
here and there. But our priority was improving the living conditions for 
everyone. 46 Conceived to improve the life experiences of inhabitants, 
the redesign represented a socially viable alternative to conventional 
renovation approaches, allowing residents to articulate their individual 
needs and appreciating the opportunities afforded by the customised 
housing design. 

Trialling new models of habitation to inform 
evidence-based policy change 

In Germany, the housing shortage has been exacerbated by rapidly rising 
immigration figures. Interestingly, the ensuing crisis has been seen as 
an opportunity to fundamentally rethink housing solutions by querying 
architectural typologies and standards. 47 In 2015, the German ministry 
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in charge of urban development and environment (BMUB) called for 
inventiveness, providing €120 million for the development of so-called 
‘Vario Apartments’ - small modular units intended for temporary liv¬ 
ing. 48 These can be inserted into unutilised spaces such as vacant build¬ 
ings or empty sites. Rather than permanently transforming these sites 
and buildings for residential use, the typology seeks to temporarily 
insert habitable space, proposing a provisional use. If successful, the 
initiative might influence the BMUB’s review of a reduction of building 
standards and codes to facilitate alternative solutions for the present and 
make housing more diverse and affordable. As Stefan Rettich points out, 
‘not everyone needs the same standards’, and ‘people react differently to 
noise and have different heating requirements’. 49 Yet a reduction in stan¬ 
dards should not mean facilitating deregulation and substandard codes; 
rather, deregulation can offer scope for social innovation and agreater 
participation of residents in the design of their homes. Central elements 
of this idea can easily be translated in the context of redesign of ageing 
apartment blocks, where modular units can be attached to facades as in 
La Tour Bois le Pretre, added to roof tops, or placed elsewhere to create 
additional living area and improve building performance and aesthetics. 

Participatory design processes: opportunities and limitations 

Participation is a word that is frequently used in architecture today 
but is understood in quite different ways, and often genuine partic¬ 
ipation of clients and users does not occur, for example when partici¬ 
pants are offered only two options and no prior consultation has taken 
place - a standard practice in architects’ presentations to user groups. 
Architectural historian Andres Lepik points out that genuine participa¬ 
tion means ‘listening to the community first, before starting a plan at all’, 
and actively involving the community in the design and construction 
processes of projects. 50 This has vital implications for the professional 
role and self-understanding of the architect. In his discussion of partic¬ 
ipatory processes, architect Markus Miessen has proposed the model of 
the ‘cross-bencher’ as a creative intervener, someone who belongs to no 
party, and stimulates argument and debate rather than consensus. 51 In 
this line of thought, the architect is no longer necessarily someone who 
designs buildings, but is more generally a creative producer or mediator 
who also aligns with art-inspired participatory practices proposed, for 
example, by practices such as muf, who does not see buildings as the only 
architectural outcome but also includes the making of relationships, the 
forging of dialogues and the staging of temporary interventions. 52 
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Some forms of co-housing also provide important insights on the 
challenges and opportunities entailed in the collective engagement of 
architects and residents in the design process, although most multiple- 
owned housing schemes do not form ‘intentional communities’ in the 
sense of co-housing projects. 53 In a recent series of seminars, for exam¬ 
ple, the UK Cohousing Network seeks to tackle issues associated with 
knowledge transfer, particularly with respect to what they term ‘the pro¬ 
fessionalization of the collaborative process between communities and 
expert partners’. 54 Expert partners would include architects who tradi¬ 
tionally assume the role of the consultant team leaders. Asking whether 
‘collaboration between groups and professionals’ can ‘take place without 
undermining grassroots autonomy and creativity’, the network points 
to the fact that client bodies see the involvement of professionals as a 
threat to their independence and participatory aspirations. 55 


Concluding thoughts 

The examples of French, Dutch, Canadian and German housing 
schemes discussed in this chapter should be seen as pilot projects for 
trialling approaches to adaptive redesign based on user participation. 
It is important to note that in these projects the standard design pro¬ 
cesses used for architectural projects are no longer applicable. In both 
Ommoord (biq) and Paris (Lacaton & Vassal), the design consultation 
phase was ongoing and extensive, whereas the construction phase was 
comparatively condensed due to processes such as prefab and strat¬ 
egies of minimising new-built interventions. While these case studies 
are exemplary in terms of their outcomes, they also suggest the need 
for improved guidance to streamline the participatory design approach. 
In Ommoord, the entire project involving 2,000 residents extended for 
nine years (1999-2009), of which the construction phase only took up 
two years (2007-2009). 

Interestingly, few details are known about the methodologi¬ 
cal approaches and design processes used by Lacaton & Vassal, biq or 
other architects involved these projects. The design guides of architect 
and planning institutes have equally little to say on the subject. In the 
absence of a clearly articulated methodological framework and the lack 
of evidence-based approaches, obvious problems come to the fore. If res¬ 
idents participate in the design process, how are design decisions made 
and who makes them? What then happens when parties such as resi¬ 
dents make design decisions, which they are not professionally qualified 
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and not best suited to make? And what does this mean for the role of the 
architect? 

It is evident that standard design protocols for architectural proj¬ 
ects do not effectively meet the needs of residents in existing proper¬ 
ties nor of architectural professionals attempting to provide services 
for them. What is needed is a new design process for adaptive redesign 
that increases the efficiency of what to date have been case-by-case 
approaches and enables participatory design approaches to become 
a mainstream design approach. Where adaptive redesign has been 
employed, the design approaches have not been comprehensively 
recorded or disseminated and therefore there is a need for knowledge 
transfer. This would include (a) collecting the information that exists 
about what has been done internationally and (b) collecting new infor¬ 
mation through case studies. Building on the knowledge now avail¬ 
able from these and other case studies, it should be feasible to develop 
a framework to support this type of participatory design process, thus 
opening up new solutions for multi-residential housing. 
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5 

Integrated approaches and 
interventions for the regeneration 
of abandoned towns in southern Italy 

May East 


Introduction 

Where there is ruin, there is hope for a treasure. 

Rumi, thirteenth century 

The past century has been one of unprecedented change in terms of 
impact on the urban environment. Globalisation, rapid unrestrained 
development, demographic changes and economic pressures are the 
main factors driving change in the urban environment. 1 In 2007, for the 
first time in history, the global urban population exceeded the global 
rural population. 2 The world population has remained predominantly 
urban ever since. In 2014, Europe ranked the third most urbanised 
region of the world, with 73 per cent of its population living in urban 
areas. 3 

The diverging trends of rapid urban expansion and decline, stag¬ 
nation and even abandonment of smaller settlements and remote rural 
villages reflect larger social, economic and cultural changes that have 
shaped Europe in recent decades. 4 One consequence of urbanisation is 
increasing numbers of so-called ‘ghost towns’: formerly thriving towns 
or villages now abandoned by their original inhabitants, whether due 
to natural disaster or for economic, demographic, environmental or 
infrastructural reasons. A large concentration of these abandoned small 
villages can be found in the southern regions of Italy. A combination 
of minimal maintenance and slow decay of fragile constructions, 5 and 
national and regional governments’ failure to protect historic settle¬ 
ments in accordance with the Code of Cultural and Landscape Heritage 
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makes the conservation of uninhabited historic urban landscapes in 
southern Italy a complex cultural challenge. 6 

Concomitantly the availability of the depopulated historic settle¬ 
ments presents many opportunities, particularly when considered in 
conjunction with the emergence of community-led initiatives explor¬ 
ing resilient lifestyle choices, new ownership structures and livelihood 
strategies, 7 and in concurrence with the upsurge in housing demand 
by significant influxes of migrants and refugees entering Europe via 
southern Italy. 

Deprived of human presence the restoration of historical urban 
landscapes raises extremely complex challenges, where social and 
technical factors are intertwined with economic ones. 8 For the anthro¬ 
pologist Vito Teti, contrary to all appearances, abandoned places never 
die. 9 Recorded in their fragile fabric of place and absence there remain 
layers of meaning, waiting to be regenerated in new patterns of urban 
landscape. 


Ghost towns: causes of abandonment 

Filled with the presence of absences. What appears designates 

what is no more ... what can no longer be seen. 10 

Throughout history and across many countries thousands of towns 
have been abandoned for a variety of reasons. A town often becomes 
a ghost town because the natural resources and economic activity that 
supported its existence have failed to endure. Natural disasters such as 
earthquakes, landslides, floods and fires, government neglect, armed 
conflict, disease and environmental contamination are repeatedly the 
drivers for abandonment. Often it is a combination of factors that cause 
the town to lose its population, fading away in time and transforming 
itself into a place held only in the memory of those who lived there 
(Figure 5.1; Table 5.1). 

There are multiple ways to define ghost towns. For Robert Brown, 
a true ghost town is a location where buildings still stand even though 
the population no longer exists. 11 Lindsey Baker describes a ghost town 
as a town for which the reason for being no longer exists. 12 Lambert 
Florin poetically defines a ghost town as ‘a shadowy semblance of its 
former self’. 13 Luca Di Figlia adds that ‘the uninhabited village can be 
considered both as a discarded element of the modern consumer society 
and as a regional asset, reinterpreted from a qualifying perspective’. 14 
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Figure 5.1 Ghost towns holding the tension between preserving the 
past and planning the future. 


Table 5.1 Causes of abandonment of towns in the USA, UK, 
Australia and Italy 

Combined causes Country Source 

Natural causes 

Landslide Thistle, 1983 

Craco, 1963 


Earthquake 

Castelvetere sul 
Calore (Irpinia), 
1980 

Pentedattilo, 

1783 

Flood and dam 

Curon Venosta, 

break 

1950 

Sand storm 

Kenfig, Bridgend, 
thirteenth 

century 

Fire 

Centralia, 

1962-ongoing 


USA 

US Geological Survey 

Italy 

Italian Statistical 


Institute 

Italy 

Civil Protection 
Department 


Province of Reggio 
Calabria 

Italy 

South Tyrol/Siidtirol 
Info 

UK 

The Official Kenfig 
Community History 
Project 

USA 

Smithsonian Magazine, 
2005 


(Continued.') 
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Table 5.1 (Continued) 


Combined causes 


Country 

Source 

Depletion of natural resources and subsequent closure of industries 

Toxic (asbestos) 

Wittenoom, 1993 

Australia 

Western Australia 
Department of Lands 

Potable water 

Alton, 1856 

USA 

Handbook of Texas 

Online 

Coal mines 

Bothwellhaugh, 

UK 

Scottish Mining 


1960 


Website 

Silver mines 

Argentiera, 1963 

Italy 

Regione Autonoma de 
Sardigna 


Silverton, 

Australia 

Australian Bureau of 


1960s-ongoing 


Statistics 

Gold mines 

Bannack, 1940 

USA 

Montana Ghost Town 
Preservation Society 

Oil industries 

Denoya, 1942 

USA 

Oklahoma History 

Center 

Lumber 

Singapore, 1875 

USA 

History of Manistee 
County, Michigan 

Poor agricultural 
conditions 

Schiro, 2000 

Italy 

University of Catania 

Transport and accessibility 



Rail lines changes 

Farina, 1930 

Australia 

Australian Geographic, 

and died off 



Issue 97 

New roads bypass- 

Cook, 1997 

Australia 

Trans-Australian 

ing original town 



Railway Melbourne: 
Commonwealth 

Railways 

Mutations of the economic and social conditions 


Migration 

Torri Superiore, 

Italy 

Associazione Culturale 


1910 


Torri Superiore 

Ageing 

Riace, 

1960s-ongoing 

Italy 

Comune di Riace 

Urbanisation 

Croce, 1949 

Italy 

Comune di Santa Croce 


onwards 


del Sanio 
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Table 5.1 (Continued) 


Combined causes 


Country 

Source 

Government influence 



Infrastructure 

construction 

Tyneham, 1948 

UK 

Ministry of Defence 

Geological insta¬ 
bility and declara¬ 
tion of unfitness 

Balestrino, 1953 

Toco Caudio, 

1980 

Italy 

Italy 

Comune di Balestrino 

Quaderno It 

Construction of 

dams 

Mardale Green, 

1935 

UK 

Environment Agency of 
England and Wales 

Disease outbreak 

Monterano, 1799 

Italy 

Italy Traditions 

Armed conflicts 

San Pietro Infine, 

1949 

Italy 

Provincia di Caserta 


Ghosts towns in Italy 

In Italy the number of abandoned small villages is progressively increas¬ 
ing, with over 5,000 on Italian territory as a whole and a large concen¬ 
tration found in the impoverished and seismically active portions of the 
southern regions along the central-southern Apennines. 15 Di Figlia has 
identified 135 towns abandoned during the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries, 16 while the Department of Agriculture, Food and Environment 
at the University of Catania confirms that, in Sicily alone, there are over 
80 abandoned agricultural villages. 17 

Statistical research conducted in 2008 identified 1,650 municipal¬ 
ities at risk of becoming ghost towns by 2016, unable to reach the min¬ 
imum threshold of ‘survival’ in the demographic, social, economic and 
services categories. 18 These settlements represent one-fifth of Italian 
municipalities, one-sixth of the land area, 4.2 per cent of the population 
and 2.1 per cent of Italian workers. 

Research findings provide striking evidence of the current fragility 
of rural economies in Italy. They also point out the need to find systemic 
solutions for the rehabilitation of historic urban centres that could be 
tested and scaled up to prevent a total rural exodus. 

Southern Italy has suffered many earthquakes between the 1930s 
and the 1980s. The combination of such natural disasters and a weak 
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economy provided villagers with an opportunity to radically reshape 
their way of life, with the prospect of switching from a largely rural 
and agricultural lifestyle to one based on a more modern urban life. 19 
In many instances the original town relocated to a nearby site and the 
abandoned settlement incorporated a new adjective ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Old’ to 
its name: Caianello Vecchia, Apice Vecchia and Alianenello Vecchio. 

Poor farming, earthquakes, landslides and war all contributed to 
a mass migration of Craco’s population to North America between 1892 
and 1922. In 1963, a landslide caused the evacuation of the remaining 
1,800 inhabitants to a nearby valley called Craco Peschiera, while the 
original Craco remained in a state of crumbling decay. In other cases the 
ruins of the ghost cities were given a second life as artist communities, 
or as refuges for migrants. 

In 1998, the small village of Riace in Calabria welcomed 200 
migrants fleeing the Turkish-Kurdish conflict, who settled in the vil¬ 
lage occupying empty buildings while changing the course of its demo¬ 
graphic decline. Today a quarter of the population comprises migrants 
who have been given new homes and a new start in life. 

Pentedattilo is a ghost town on the Monte Calvario, whose five pin¬ 
nacles resemble five fingers. The town was founded as a colony of the 
Greek city of Chalcis, in 640 BC, and suffered successive invasions. After 
a series of natural events the village was evacuated in the mid-1960s due 
to the geological instability of the site. Today, it forms part of a network 
of trails for hiking, biking and trekking and serves as a tourist attraction 
because of its decadence. 20 

Apart from becoming film sets and a tourist attraction for ghost 
towns explorers, this growing number of settlements offers an, as yet, 
untapped potential to bridge the gap between decline and renewal, her¬ 
itage and sustainability, localisation and resilience. 


Scenarios of revitalisation 

Numerous EU strategy documents highlight the need for far-reaching 
social innovation if Europe is to ensure employment and prosperity within 
planetary constraints. The EU Sustainable Development Strategy calls 
for cost-effective, integrated and interdisciplinary policies to ensure that 
future economic development is coherently rooted in social cohesion poli¬ 
cies and environmental protection. 21 The Europe 2020 Strategy for smart, 
inclusive economic growth also emphasises the crucial, overarching role 
of social, environmental and cultural dimensions of sustainability. 22 
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Recent research conducted in 13 EU countries by the European 
Association for Information on Local Development (AEIDL) found 
there were in excess of 2,000 local, community-led initiatives that 
were directly engaged in practical activities to promote sustainable, 
resource-efficient, low-carbon and climate-resilient settlements. 23 The 
AEIDL survey identified permaculture, ecovillages and transition towns 
as key movements of community-led initiatives with international reach 
in Europe testing new ideas, technologies and approaches and demon¬ 
strating how citizens and communities can live more sustainably. 

Change is already happening, in the form of myriad local initia¬ 
tives across Europe. Would any of these approaches, promoting social- 
economic experimentation in fast-changing environments, support the 
revitalisation of abandoned towns in southern Italy? 


Ecovillages in Europe: a pathway for rehabilitation 
of ghost towns? 

The Global Ecovillage Network (GEN) defines ecovillages as ‘human- 
scale settlements, rural or urban, in the North or in the South, that strive 
to create models for sustainable living’. Ecovillages emerge according to 
the characteristics of their own bio-regions and typically embrace four 
dimensions of sustainability - social, ecological, economic and cultural - 
combined into a systemic, holistic approach that supports community 
development. 24 Ecovillages often serve as research and demonstration 
sites aiming to address the quest for sustainability by increasing eco¬ 
logical literacy, 25 developing processes that significantly reduce ecolog¬ 
ical footprints, and redesigning methods of production and patterns of 
consumption. 

In Europe in 2016 there are 16 national ecovillage networks spread 
over 26 countries. With the mission of promoting the development of 
sustainable settlements that strengthen the capacity of individual 
ecovillages as well as the national ecovillage networks, GEN Europe 
disseminates the information on the ecovillage experience to wider 
society, professionals, government, the private sector and other non¬ 
governmental organisations. 26 

Trainer believes the ecovillage movement is a remarkably theory¬ 
less and apolitical movement. 27 Fotopoulos adds that the northern- 
oriented geographical distribution of the movement reflects its class 
structure, the concerns of most people taking part in it and the limita¬ 
tions of lifestyle strategies. 28 Mare shares concerns on the prevailing 
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public image of the ‘ecovillage’ as an entropic reiteration of the ‘back to 
the land movement’, or utopian rural outposts where people go to avoid 
society with an unfortunate tendency toward moral elitism. 29 Garden 
considers the ecovillage ‘movement’ divorced from reality. 30 Dawson 
counteracts by stating that since the late 1990s ecovillages, local com¬ 
munities which aim to minimise their ecological impact but maximise 
human well-being and happiness, have been springing up all over the 
world. For him they incorporate a wealth of radical ideas and approaches 
which can be traced back to Schumacher, Gandhi, the 1960s and the 
alternative education movement. 31 


Torri Superiore ecovillage 

The origin of the medieval settlement Torri Superiore (Figure 5.2) is 
uncertain, though it may date from the late thirteenth century, a time 
of great social and religious unrest in the region. This would explain 
the village’s compact architecture remarkable for its width and height, 
which would have offered good protection to its residents. 32 

The village is situated at the foothills of the Ligurian Alps, a few 
kilometres from both the Mediterranean Sea and the French-Italian 
border, close to the coastal town of Ventimiglia. Built completely in 



Figure 5.2 Built completely in local stone and lime over 700 years, 
Torri Superiore presents a unique urban layout with several five-storey 
buildings. 
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local stone and lime over the course of many centuries, Torri Superiore 
presents a unique urban layout with several five-storey buildings, 162 
rooms spread in an exceptionally intricate nature. 33 Narrow passage¬ 
ways, stairways, terraces and alleys create a complex labyrinth, a web 
of rooms and corridors interwoven and spread with surprising connec¬ 
tions. The total length of the village is 50 metres along the north-south 
axis, and 30 metres along the east-west axis. The total covered area is 
close to 3,000 square metres. 

The buildings at Torri Superiore were added to over the centuries, 
with the last parts of the hamlet probably being built around the end of 
the eighteenth century. It was at this point that population levels peaked 
before the village gradually become abandoned as people began to leave 
Liguria due to lack of employment. 

In the late 1980s a group of academics, professionals and enthusi¬ 
asts initiated the process of negotiating the purchase of the abandoned 
village, and of setting up a cultural association and sustainable commu¬ 
nity. Early into the project the decision was made to renew the building 
following ecological principles and materials wherever possible, while 
respecting the original character. 34 Torri Superiore was retrofitted over 
a period of 25 years in a comprehensive process of collective self-build 
utilising natural materials and appropriate technologies, compatibly 
with the limitations imposed by the local building codes and by the his¬ 
torical structure of the village. 35 

The renewal of settlement followed ecological principles wherever 
possible while respecting the original character of the medieval village. 
For instance, local stone was utilised on external and internal walls, 
which was considered an unlikely innovation in the region, ‘since the 
local perception associated stone houses with a past of harshness and 
misery, something to be ashamed of, which must be hidden at all costs’. 36 
Furthermore, the community adopted lime plaster walls and washes, 
non-tropical wood for windows and doors, insulating cork and locally 
made terracotta floors. For one of the founders ‘banning cement plaster, 
styro-foam panels, aluminum windows and synthetic paints made us 
look like foolish eco-idealists, but it paid off in the end’. 37 

The medieval village was given a new lease of life as an ecovillage, 
visitor attraction and cultural centre, with guest facilities and apartments 
for residents; a combined central solar, wood and gas heating system that 
functions at low temperature under the floor and on the walls; perma- 
culture gardens and fruit orchards; and organically farmed olive groves. 

Torri Superiore boasts a high level of social participation and 
inclusion, well structured under its cooperative and association frame¬ 
works, ensuring sharing of power and responsibility and modelling deep 
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democracy practices, which members also teach to interested groups 
and individuals. Over the years the ecovillage residents have developed 
effective conflict-resolution mechanisms to ensure that all perspectives 
are heard once conflict emerges so that recourse to the legal system is the 
last resort. 

With a solid social architecture built over time, a question remains 
whether community-led approaches such as Torri Superiore could sup¬ 
port the rehabilitation of abandoned villages in southern Italy, creating 
a swift response to the increasing demand of housing amid record waves 
of refugees. 


Scenarios of revitalisation: the 'albergo diffuso' model 

To penetrate into Italy is like a most fascinating act of self- 
discovery - back, back down the old ways of time. Strange and 
wonderful chords awake in us, and vibrate again after many hun¬ 
dreds of years of complete forgetfulness. 38 

Tourism has become a global economic sector with a wide and signif¬ 
icant impact on the socio-economic and ecological development of 
regions and nations. 39 This global trend is apparent in Italy, where the 
tourism industry has become one of the main strategies for the recovery 
of abandoned settlements in the Southern region, 40 with a direct impact 
on the identity and occupation of historic urban landscapes. 

In the early 1980s, the hospitality concept of albergo diffuso (AD) 
was introduced to revive historic Italian villages and town centres 
by revitalising various historic buildings, thus attracting tourism to 
uncommon destinations. Translated as ‘scattered hotel’, AD offers guests 
the experience of living in historic sites in rooms scattered throughout 
different buildings within a village, overseen by a central management 
structure and hosted by a small community. Unlike a normal hotel, 
whose facilities are found in a single building, this model of hospitality 
consists of several units linked to each other within a range of not more 
than 200 metres. 

The concept was developed by the Italian scholar Giancarlo Dall’Ara, 
who defined AD as both an original model of hospitality and an approach 
toward sustainability (Table 5.2). 41 Scattered hotels, argues Dall’Ara, 
are healthy for the host villages, because they act as social, cultural 
and economic stimuli. He calls them ‘drivers of development’ because 
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Table 5.2 Comparing and contrasting hospitality models 


Albergo diffuso 


Hotel 


Feeling at home 
Courtesy and kindness 
Authenticity 
Non-standardised rooms 
Attention to detail 
Link with territory 
Contacts with local residents 
Informal environment 


Feeling in a hotel 

Provision of professional services 

Efficiency 

Variety of tariffs according to rooms 
Comfort 

Wide range of services 
Contact with other guests 
Privacy 


everything is sourced in the region, involving the residents and local 
producers, thus preventing depopulation. 

According to Bulgarelli, this unique model of tourism development 
for historic sites does not produce negative environmental impacts, 
since it grows with the demand, as rooms are ‘regenerated’ and added 
to the existing network as necessary. 42 Russo, on the other hand, argues 
that the principle of capitalising on ruins’ authenticity by transmuting 
ancient inhabited sites into ‘slow’ tourism places, mostly through foreign 
private investors, is questionable. 43 

To date, there are over 50 Italian ADs grouped under a national 
association, while 13 Italian regions have adopted legislation regulating 
the concept. The AD model has been used in villages in the process of 
depopulation with good results, though it seems less effective in com¬ 
pletely abandoned villages. 44 The first step toward establishing an AD 
is the development of a territorial analysis followed by a business plan. 
A SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats) analysis of 
two AD business plans demonstrates the absence or frequent change in 
regulations, bureaucracy and long lead times to go through the process 
of authorisation, at both local and regional levels, as the main obstacles 
for establishing an AD. 45 

Albergo diffuso Borgo de Castelvetere 

In 1996, Castelvetere sul Calore, a small rural municipality of Irpinia 
hit by an earthquake in 1980, embarked on the project The Villages 
of Tradition - Recovery and Rehabilitation of Four Medieval Villages. 
The project was part of a more complex strategy aimed at enhanc¬ 
ing tourism in the whole mountain community of Irpinia, through 
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a network of accommodation in traditional villages demonstrat¬ 
ing valuable architectural and environmental profiles. 46 Using the 
public-private partnership formula, the project ‘acquired’ abandoned 
buildings, which became public property, subsequently turning them 
into tourist accommodation, craft shops, museum and education 
spaces. 47 

Subsequently the AD model was adopted as the strategy for the 
rehabilitation of Castelvedere’s historic centre, and since 2004 the 
Albergo Diffuso Borgo di Castelvetere (ADBC) has been promoting 
an integrated approach to socio-economic regeneration in the region. 

The project of restoration that took place between 1996 and 
2002 optimised the use of local materials by using wood from a chest¬ 
nut forest grown at altitudes between 400 and 1,000 metres, stones 
and roof tiles reclaimed after the 1980 earthquake, and lime and sand 
plasters. 

The use and reuse of local materials helped to contain the cycle 
of consumption and minimised construction waste. The reconstruction 
employed local builders’ traditional knowledge in enhancing technical 
simplicity in the building and conservation processes. 

Furthermore, the restoration included structural non-invasive 
techniques to improve the seismic response of the buildings and the use 
of ecologically compatible material. In terms of energy generation, ADBC 
has adopted a biomass wood-pellet system for commercial use with an 
automatic built-in hopper-fed fuel system. Originally imported from 
Scandinavia, the pellets have most recently been sourced regionally. 
Overall the architectonic rehabilitation of Castelvetere’s historic centre 
has strengthened community identity, generated new jobs and promoted 
traditional workmanship. 

Change and continuity, although they seem contradictory at 
first sight, are strongly interrelated factors that should be considered 
together when conserving places of cultural significance, 48 such as 
the historic centre in Castelvetere. A key strategy under this princi¬ 
ple is allowing changes to take place only to retain the significance 
and appropriate interpretation of the historic site. While the com¬ 
prehensive restoration of the historic centre retained the original 
significance of the village, on the edge of the territory the original 
character was in some instances lost through unsolicited ‘moderni¬ 
sation’ interventions and alteration of building materials and tech¬ 
niques (Figure 5.3). 
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Figure 5.3 Architectural interventions and their effects on the charac¬ 
ter of the historic fabric. 


As for the applicability of the AD strategy in the ghost towns con¬ 
text, their state of complete social abandonment does not offer the pos¬ 
sibility of initiating a regeneration process via the scattered hospitality 
model. 49 The main challenge of introducing AD as an approach for the 
revitalisation of abandoned villages is the need to reconcile the entre¬ 
preneurial project with the development strategies of the local terri¬ 
tory while engaging the support of the deserted village’s neighbouring 
communities. 

A systemic way to address this challenge is by designing a multi- 
staged regeneration strategy as exemplified by the ghost town Apice 
Vecchia. The project started with the regeneration of its medieval castle, 
and has now invited proposals for small businesses and B&Bs to return 
to the area, with a view of establishing an economic base and gradually 
attracting new residents who, in turn, could provide a platform for the 
establishment of an albergo diffuso. 50 Only time will tell if this designed 
strategy will bring life back to the ghost town, weaving the abandoned 
site back into the region via an EU-supported regeneration project that, 
at this stage, does not have community participation. 

On the other hand, it may prove that a blended model of urban 
regeneration practice utilising AD as one of the elements, not as the 
driver strategy, may well balance the economic and conservation 
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requirements of the historic site. However, this approach raises still 
unanswered questions concerning the impact of such a strategy in the 
identity and occupation of the historic landscape. Further research is 
needed to determine the nature of the real temporal, spatial and cul¬ 
tural impacts of an AD model of regeneration on the fragile social and 
natural balances that characterise the semi-abandoned towns and the 
ageing host communities. 


Scenarios of rehabilitation: the Riace humanitarian 
approach 

While every refugee’s story is different and their anguish personal, 
they all share a common thread of uncommon courage - the courage 
not only to survive, but to persevere and rebuild their shattered lives. 51 

Each year thousands of men, women and children attempt a danger¬ 
ous journey across the Mediterranean Sea to Europe. Many of them are 
trying to escape poverty, climate impact and war in their home coun¬ 
tries. 52 From January to December 2015, the total number of refugees 
and migrants arriving in Italy by sea was around 153,850 people. 53 Key 
disembarkation points in 2016 remained Sicilian ports, which have been 
identified as hotspots, with 106,162 migrant arrivals during the first 
10 months of the year. 54 

Despite all efforts, existing approaches to protection have proven 
singularly unable to find solutions for long-term displaced populations. 
Humanitarian responses in refugee situations have been criticised for 
focusing too heavily on the ‘care and maintenance’ of refugee popula¬ 
tions, leaving refugees essentially ‘warehoused’ for years on end, their 
lives in limbo, with little focus on long-term, sustainable solutions. In 
particular over winter, families who have been forced to flee their coun¬ 
ties and homes struggle in camps, poor housing and makeshift shelters. 
As temperatures drop they face icy winds, violent rainstorms and snow. 

In the 1990s Riace was turning into a ghost town before 200 Kurds 
fleeing the Turkish-Kurdish conflict landed on a beach near the small 
village in Calabria. The village was in danger of becoming extinct as 
waves of residents migrated to northern Italy for jobs. Taking in refugees 
allowed the village to preserve basic public services, such as the school, 
and also commerce that had almost disappeared. 55 The population of 
Riace has since more than tripled to 2,800 residents, among whom are 
migrants of more than 20 nationalities. Today portions of the abandoned 
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town have been rehabilitated; a quarter of the population is composed 
of immigrants who have been given accommodation in the village’s 
abandoned houses, as well as training to get them starting a new life. 
Riace is part of a national network of 376 municipalities called SPRAR 
C Sistema di Protezione per Richiedenti Asilo e Rifugiati; Protection System 
for Refugees and Asylum Seekers), created by the Italian Ministry of 
Home Affairs and funded by the Italian Government and the European 
Union. Riace is a model of what SPRAR calls an accoglienza integrata or 
‘integrated welcome’. 


Conclusion 

The number of ghost towns is increasing in Southern Italy. 56 The pro¬ 
gressive globalisation of our economies over the last century, orches¬ 
trated by ‘the pyramid of power that contemporary financial capitalism 
imposes upon the world’ combined with the speed of urbanisation have 
uprooted the viability of thousands of small communities, 57 turning 
them in ‘discarded elements of the modern consumer society’. 58 

Worldviews are formed to solve problems. 59 They change when 
existing solutions no longer work and rising problems require new 
approaches. This chapter has argued that ghost towns are the result 
of a convergence of multiple crises, incorporating human, natu¬ 
ral and economic factors. It has also suggested emerging innovative 
approaches, which could address the abandonment as an opportunity 
to implement integrated rehabilitation strategies of multi-stakeholder 
response creating pathways for addressing the increased demand of 
migrant housing. 

Ghost towns tell of a time not far away, still present in the collec¬ 
tive memory, 60 where settlements were embedded in landscapes in a 
rich tapestry of cultural and natural values woven over time. Today they 
are the silent testimony of a time when culture and identity, geography 
and topography, diversity and exchange were eloquently expressed in 
a scale appropriate to the bioregion. Tomorrow they may become the 
living statements of a time when humanity re-ignited the locally adapt¬ 
able, culturally rooted, energy conserving, technologically appropriate, 
inter-generationally balanced, place-based values and practices needed 
for historic rural settlements to thrive. 

Could the approaches of Torri Superiore, Borgo de Castelvetere 
and Riace offer potential solutions to the increase of abandoned villages 
combined with the current shortage of housing engulfing Southern Italy? 
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As a result of imaginative integrated planning practices, these ini¬ 
tiatives have made significantly more progress than mainstream gov¬ 
ernment approaches towards the realisation of sustainable communities 
by strengthening social cohesion, addressing environmental vulnera¬ 
bilities, rethinking tourism, fostering local economies and improving 
housing status. By adopting integrated planning approaches, incoming 
migrants and asylum seekers could play an important role in repopulat¬ 
ing and regenerating some of Southern Italy’s neglected architectural 
treasures. 
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The role of community-driven finance 
in bridging formal and informal 
practices in housing 

Insights from Vinh, Vietnam 

Johanna Brugman 


Introduction 

Informal practices play an important role in providing land, shelter and 
finance for the urban poor in cities of the global south. Despite this, 
informality continues to be perceived as an urban policy problem. 1 The 
planning literature identifies the need to move forward from the current 
formal/informal dichotomy to a more comprehensive understanding of 
the role that informal practices play in urban development. 2 This argu¬ 
ment is especially relevant in the context of housing finance, where for¬ 
mal practices (e.g. from international, public and private institutions) 
have the ability to leverage funds to invest in housing at scale, while 
informal practices (e.g. community saving groups) have the ability to 
reach the poor. 3 Despite linkages between formal and informal hous¬ 
ing finance, most research has tended to concentrate on understanding 
these practices separately. 4 From the starting point of a theoretical dis¬ 
cussion on informality and planning in the urban global south and a six- 
month placement with the Asian Coalition for Housing Rights in 2013, 
this chapter discusses the potential of community-driven financial 
arrangements to bridge formal and informal practices and to provide 
access to affordable housing to the urban poor. This process is illustrated 
in the case of the redevelopment of collective housing in Huu Nghi com¬ 
munity, Vinh, Vietnam. 
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Urban informality: a dilemma for planning in 
the urban global south 


In the global south urban informality is generally associated with human 
settlement and trade or exchange that occurs outside of formal legal 
structures and processes. 5 However, the meaning of urban informality 
and what it represents is much broader and varies depending on the 
context in which it operates. In fact, urban informality is not just asso¬ 
ciated with informal settlements or street vending, but includes a vari¬ 
ety of practices put forward by the various actors that operate in cities. 6 
Consequently, urban informality has been associated with ungovern¬ 
able development practices, 7 with the poor’s autonomy and creativity, 8 
and with strategies that the poor use to survive in cities, 9 and used to 
embody varying degrees of power and exclusion from the state. 10 Thus 
urban informality is a complex and contested concept that is still subject 
to much academic debate. 

Urban informality has traditionally been associated with poverty. 
In the debate, however, it is recognised that urban informality is not 
just the space of the poor but also of the state itself and other influential 
actors in cities. What this suggests is that, even when there is a direct 
relationship between poverty and informality, 11 informality itself is 
much more complex as it is tangled up with complex structural power 
relationships that define which urban development practices are legit¬ 
imate and illegitimate in cities. 12 In this light, powerful actors use ‘the 
state of exception’ to move their development ideals forward and to pur¬ 
posely meet their individual interests, while powerless people and their 
‘illegal’ practices are excluded from contributing to the development of 
the city. 13 Thus planning responses to informality are important not only 
for successful pro-poor interventions, but also to progress social and 
spatial justice in cities of the global south. 

Urban planning has traditionally viewed informality as a separate 
sector supporting a dichotomy between ‘formal’ and ‘informal’ sectors. 
In this light informality is seen as supporting illegal, uncontrolled and 
inefficient development, and is fundamentally different from the more 
ordered, regulated and efficient notions of planned land use and settle¬ 
ment. Thus, in the context of urban planning, informality is seen as ‘the 
other’ and thereby perceived as an urban policy problem. 14 Most urban 
planning responses to informality have been informed by the formal/ 
informal dichotomy. In relation to housing, many of these responses are 
characterised by forced evictions of informal settlements, involuntary 
resettlement or an attempt to control informal settlements using land 
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use regulations, zoning, building standards and the formalisation of 
land and property. 15 Thus, planning’s underlying assumption support¬ 
ing the formal/informal dichotomy has been problematic and unable to 
solve the complexity associated with informal development in cities. 

In this light, Vanessa Watson argues that the formal/informal 
dichotomy creates a significant gap between planning (institutions and 
practice) and the realities of those people that survive under conditions 
of informality. 16 This gap is conceptualised by the author as a conflict of 
‘rationalities’ between the logic of governing and the logic of survival. 17 
The logic of governing is attributed to the notion of control and develop¬ 
ment held by most planners, government administrators and the private 
sector (grounded in the rationality of Western modernity). The notion of 
survival is referred to as the rationality which informs the strategies and 
tactics that the urban poor use to survive and make a living in cities. This 
gap is recognised as a central limitation of planning, and has brought to 
light an academic debate questioning the adequacy of current planning 
frameworks operating in cities of the global south. 18 In this light the lit¬ 
erature argues for the need to redefine planning practice in a way that 
engages with informality as a defining characteristic of rapidly growing 
cities. 19 The next section illustrates how the formal/informal divide is 
manifested in the context of housing finance. 

The implications of the formal/informal divide 
in financing affordable housing 

In the urban global south, most approaches for financing housing have 
been informed by the formal/informal divide. The formal sources of 
housing finance include private banks, micro-finance institutions, gov¬ 
ernments and donors. The informal sources include individual (e.g. 
savings, loans from relatives and informal lenders) and/or collective 
practices (e.g. saving groups, co-operatives) used by the poor to finance 
housing. 20 Despite this diversity most housing policies recognise the 
formal system as the only one with the capacity to finance affordable 
housing, and millions are spent in government and private sector social 
housing programmes. 21 Despite the unquestionable importance of for¬ 
mal systems, many argue that informal sources of finance also play a 
role in financing housing, even when these are vulnerable and imper¬ 
fect. 22 These systems also reflect how poor people respond by them¬ 
selves to vital housing needs with small resources, unrecognised status 
and in contexts where formal support is not available, a scenario which 
is common in many cities of the global south. 23 
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The lack of engagement with informal financial mechanisms 
is part of the reason why housing interventions have been unable to 
appropriately respond to the needs of urban poor groups. For instance, 
government interventions sustain a highly centralised, hierarchical 
structure that leaves little room for the inclusion of the urban poor in 
investment decision making. Thus most public-funded housing has 
ended up being inappropriately fitted to the needs of the poor by being 
expensive, located in the peripheries of cities, and lacking appropriate 
design thus inhibiting it from adapting to the changing needs of families 
over time. 24 Furthermore, research has demonstrated that in many cases 
government subsidies have been unable to reach poor groups because 
of the stringent conditions and rules placed on their access. 25 Similarly, 
the literature acknowledges that finance from banks is not affordable 
to urban poor families and demand inflexible conditions such as sta¬ 
ble incomes, and the need for land security for collateral which most of 
these groups lack. 26 Also, most international aid rarely reaches the urban 
poor directly as funding is allocated to projects or sectoral reforms that 
are thought to contribute indirectly to housing provision. 27 In addition, 
research has showed that those sources that manage to reach the poor, 
such as micro-finance institutions, are likely to create a debt burden as 
they target individuals who often cannot repay loans on their own. 28 

From the above it can be argued that the formal housing financial 
system is not as effective as it could be in working for the poor because 
it operates in disconnection from the way the poor use finance in their 
daily lives, usually aligned with their dynamic livelihood, survival 
strategies and social networks. 29 This argues for the need for financial 
interventions to be tailored towards the particular circumstances of 
the poor, and develop new approaches in housing finance able to move 
forward from the formal/informal divide. In support, the planning lit¬ 
erature argues for the need to develop new understandings of the inter¬ 
actions between formal and informal systems. Within this discussion, 
the concept of the ‘interface’ arises as a central concern for planning to 
understand the various and complex interactions between formal and 
informal urban development practices. 30 In the context of financial prac¬ 
tices for housing examples of community, public- and private-sector led 
initiatives supporting the interactions between formal and informal 
practices have appeared over the last decades. 31 

The interface is understood as a zone of encounter and contes¬ 
tation between the conflicting rationalities of the state and the poor, 
arising at the point where the state’s attempts at modernisation and 
development (e.g. provision of formal services, housing and tenure 
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systems) are met (or confronted) by the target populations. 32 For the 
less powerful the interface is a zone of resistance, evasion and/or 
appropriation inherently shaped by power. Existing literature and 
research into the interface has highlighted the unpredictability of 
these interactions, having the potential to generate both transforma¬ 
tive outcomes and at the same time exclusionary processes in plan¬ 
ning practice. 33 These arguments make research into the formal/ 
informal interface within different contexts and urban development 
practices important and relevant for informing planning knowledge. 
The next section describes the characteristics of community-driven 
finance in South-East Asia as an interface between formal and infor¬ 
mal financial and housing development practices, and its potential for 
generating affordable housing solutions for urban poor groups in cit¬ 
ies of the south. 


The role of community-driven finance in bridging 
formal and informal development practices 

Community-driven finance is a development process driven by organised 
poor communities seeking to secure access to land, housing, infrastruc¬ 
ture and social development opportunities by accessing finance on their 
terms. 34 This gradual process generally arises from the struggle and ini¬ 
tiative of grassroots movements, and consolidates by linking individuals 
through saving activities, forming community saving groups, and evolv¬ 
ing into neighbourhood, city-wide, national and international funds and 
networks. 35 Despite this, these processes vary in their consolidation, 
mixing both bottom-up and top-down elements in different ways accord¬ 
ing to their specific context. Community-driven financial mechanisms 
function mainly as revolving funds used to give loans to organised poor 
communities. The literature has identified different names referring to 
community-driven finance mechanisms including urban community 
development funds, urban poor funds, urban poor development funds, 
community funds, community development funds, city-based commu¬ 
nity development funds, and city development funds. 36 

Today, community-driven finance is present in countries across 
Asia, Africa and Latin America and linked through global and 
regional networks of grassroots poor communities represented by two 
main umbrella organisations: Slum Dwellers International (SDI) and 
the Asian Coalition for Housing Rights (ACHR). In South-East Asia, 
ACHR and its network of local organisations provide funds, organise 
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knowledge exchanges across countries, create partnerships with 
governments and key development agencies, and help consolidate 
grassroots networks as well as networks of committed professionals 
that provide technical support to communities on the ground. In this 
region community-driven funds are found in seven countries includ¬ 
ing Cambodia (23 funds), Indonesia (4 funds), Myanmar (4 funds), 
Philippines (15 funds), Vietnam (17 funds), Thailand (7 funds) and 
Lao PDR (26 funds), with a total capital of US$22,192,646 in 2014, 
of which US$14,893,989 come from urban poor community savings. 37 
The characteristics of each country’s process are different, and only 
Thailand, Vietnam and Cambodia have experienced formal links with 
the government sector. 38 Despite this diversity, there are common 
characteristics supported by community-driven finance allowing this 
approach to bridge formal and informal financial practices in housing 
development. 

A defining characteristic of community-driven finance is collective 
action. This characteristic differentiates this approach to other housing 
financial interventions, which tend to target the individual family or 
household. Instead, community-driven funds provide collective loans to 
organised communities with established and functional saving groups. 39 
The saving groups act as communities’ financial and governance sys¬ 
tems, allowing collective investment decisions to be made according to 
the communities’ needs, resources, capacities and conditions. Saving 
groups are community support systems that extend beyond the devel¬ 
opment of housing and infrastructure; these provide support for welfare 
and emergencies as well as the development of social and political cap¬ 
ital among the poor. 40 In this light, collective action ensures that when 
individual families experience difficult times affecting the repayment of 
loans (e.g. with their jobs or illness) the community system is available 
for support. Collective action also plays a role in increasing the decision¬ 
making power of poor communities by increasing their negotiating 
capacity and political support for their development plans, as well as 
opportunities to leverage external funds and resources. 41 This shows 
that the overall purpose of community-driven finance is to be not only 
a source of direct capital to the poor, but also a support system aiming 
to change the vertical governance relationships that are at play in urban 
and housing development. 

Collective action is a learning process. In the community-driven 
approach collective action among poor individuals is facilitated by expe¬ 
rienced community leaders and support professionals through collec¬ 
tive mobilisation tools such as community-driven surveys and mapping 
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and knowledge exchanges . 42 These tools encourage poor communities 
to define and visualise their common development needs, as well as 
learn from the successes and challenges experienced by other commu¬ 
nities facing similar situations, and envision how by working together 
they can address their needs in a more effective way. Collective action 
extends beyond the community level and reaches the institutions that 
manage housing and infrastructure development in cities. For this, 
the community-driven approach ensures that learning is also targeted 
towards key government officials of development agencies able to sup¬ 
port and move forward the community-driven agenda within key insti¬ 
tutions. In this light, key members of government and international 
institutions are invited to attend knowledge exchanges with communi¬ 
ties as well as their respective institutions, and learn from successful 
examples where the community-driven approach has been successful. 
The learning component is essential for communities and institutions to 
learn from each other, bridge their knowledge and understanding, and 
work collectively towards addressing the needs of communities as well 
as cities as a whole. 

Furthermore community-driven mechanisms and processes are 
designed to be flexible . 43 Flexibility is reflected in the rules and con¬ 
ditions used to make finance available to poor communities, usually 
characterised by supporting loans with long repayment periods and 
low interest rates. Also, contrary to supporting large amounts of money, 
community-driven mechanisms support small budgets. These condi¬ 
tions make an effort to align the financial intervention to the livelihood 
dynamics of the poor, and make finance appropriate to the poor’s man¬ 
agement capacities. In addition, many of the housing and infrastructure 
projects supported by the community-driven finance approach strive 
for the relaxation of planning standards in order to make housing and 
infrastructure more affordable to the poor. Consequently, in most cases 
the development of housing and infrastructure encourage innovation 
in design and cost-reduction strategies. Flexibility is also reflected in 
the characteristics of the professionals supporting the community- 
driven approach. These professionals believe in the capacity of the poor 
to provide solutions to their own problems, and act as facilitators of 
community-driven processes rather than direct implementers of hous¬ 
ing and infrastructure projects . 44 

Community-driven finance is now recognised by many inter¬ 
national organisations and the academic literature as an innovative 
approach to finance affordable housing for low-income and urban 
poor communities in the global south . 45 As shown in this section the 
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conditions supported by the community-driven approach - including 
collective action, flexibility and the their integral learning component - 
have the potential to bridge formal and informal sectors together, not 
only by bridging formal and informal finance but also in terms of bridg¬ 
ing knowledge systems and decision-making power. The following sec¬ 
tion introduces the community-driven finance approach in Vietnam, 
and describes the case of the redevelopment of old collective housing 
in Huu Nghi community through a city Community Development Fund 
(CDF) in the city of Vinh. The following draws from the characteris¬ 
tics of the community-driven approach described in this section, and 
illustrates how these conditions operate within the interface of formal 
and informal development practices, and progress the development of 
affordable housing for urban poor communities. 

The redevelopment of collective housing in Huu Nghi 
Community, Vinh 

The community-driven finance movement in Vietnam has been con¬ 
solidating since 1989 through the support given to collective saving 
activities used by low-income groups. Key in the implementation of this 
process have been local organisations such as the National Women’s 
Union, Enda Vietnam, the Association of Cities of Vietnam (ACVN) and 
local authorities, as well as international organisations including ACHR, 
UN-ESCAP, UNDP and Cities Alliance. 46 The first breakthrough in the 
consolidation of this process was in 2001 with the establishment of city¬ 
wide community development funds in five cities (Vie Tri, Hai Duong, 
Hue, Quy Nhon, Can Tho). The aim of this process was to strengthen 
and scale up existing community savings groups and link them with 
formal government institutions in different cities. The CDFs prolifer¬ 
ated to a total of 17 cities, forming the National Network of Community 
Development Fund. 47 

In Vinh, a city on the north central coast of Vietnam with approx¬ 
imately 490,000 residents, the city-wide CDF was set up in 2006. The 
CDF is a revolving fund managed by a committee of members from the 
local government, and blends different sources of funding including 
the ACHR’s former Asian Coalition for Community Action Programme 
(ACCA), the Latin American, African and Asian Social Housing Service 
(SELAVIP), UN-HABITAT, World Bank and the local government as 
shown in Figure 6.1. The National Network of Community Development 
Fund is the main deciding body on how the funds from the variety of 
sources are allocated to each individual city. 
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Figure 6.1 Operation of Vinh’s community development fund (CDF). 


Table 6.1 Conditions of loans supported by Vinh CDF in 2012 


Purpose 

Amount of loan 

(USD) 

Repayment 

period 

Annual interest 

rate 

Infrastructure 

15,000 

25 months 

0.8% 

Housing 

40,000 

42 months 

0.65% 

Disaster relief 

20,000 

25 months 

0.65% 


The funds are used to give loans to communities with organised 
saving groups to manage infrastructure projects, housing projects and 
disaster recovery as well as support community exchanges, surveys, 
mapping and other activities. By December 2012 the CDF had funded a 
total of 34 small infrastructure projects, five housing projects and three 
disaster relief projects supporting the conditions seen in Table 6.1. 48 

Vinh is home to 99 old dilapidated collective housing blocks (both 
one-storey row houses and apartment flats) built for factory workers in 
the 1970s when the city was planned to become a new industrial centre. 
In 2007, the People’s Committee of Nghe An province provided the legal 
basis for the redevelopment of old collective housing in Vinh. The rede¬ 
velopment of old collective housing happens across Vietnam as part of 
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the market-driven urbanisation aiming to ‘renovate’ and ‘beautify’ cities 
characterising South East Asia. In Vinh, this process initially supported the 
conventional top-down and state-driven practice, andproposed the replace¬ 
ment of existing housing with lower-density social housing occupying plots 
of double the size of the existing ones. 49 This made the houses very expen¬ 
sive and implied that some families would be relocated to new housing 
elsewhere. These plans triggered the members of Huu Nghi community to 
organise and discuss alternatives to upgrade their community. At that time 
Huu Nghi community comprised 29 households and 103 people living in 
old and dilapidated row houses, originally built by the Soviet-owned Huu 
Nghi Shareholding Company during 1974-78, and sold to the individual 
households in 1990. The community consisted of four single-storey hous¬ 
ing rows that were seriously degraded, and had a lack of adequate infra¬ 
structure such as access roads, drainage and sewerage system. 

In 2009, in the light of the political opportunity for the redevel¬ 
opment of old collective housing, ACVN, ACHR and Vinh City’s People 
Committee organised a workshop, ‘Communities Collectively Build Low 
Cost Housing’, and facilitated exchange visits to other cities in Vietnam 
and Thailand. These exchange visits aimed to give an opportunity to 
community members, as well as government officials, to learn from the 
initiatives of communities and governments facing the same challenges 
in other cities and countries. These exchange visits helped community 
members and local authorities to visualise and exchange knowledge and 
ideas on how they could work together in their own particular context. 
This sparked the interest and initiative of Huu Nghi community to start 
their saving group and save the required deposit to borrow the CDF’s 
US$40,000 housing loan. 

With the money in hand and the help of a retired architect, the 
community developed the design plan for their new houses and infra¬ 
structure. This plan proposed the development of two-storey houses 
within plots of 45 square metres each. This plan made houses more 
affordable by proposing smaller plots than the provincial government’s 
minimal social housing standard. Thanks to securing the loan through 
the CDF, the good organisation of the community, and support from 
ACVN and ACHR, negotiations with city and provincial authorities 
were successful in relaxing the housing standards. This is recognised 
as an important breakthrough in the provision of affordable housing for 
low-income families in Vietnam’s socialist regime. Community leaders 
recognise that obtaining this permission was the hardest step in their 
redevelopment process but it was possible thanks to the good relation¬ 
ship between the community and the Mayor of Vinh. 
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In addition, the design proposed sharing the houses’ founda¬ 
tions and walls, reducing costs by about 40 per cent. The community 
reduced additional costs by collectively purchasing materials in bulk, 
making effective use of new materials, recycling materials from their 
old houses, and having one contractor for the whole community. In the 
end, the project cost VND1,248,000 per square metre, a reduction of 43 
per cent of the estimated cost of VND2,200,000 per square metre. In 
2010, just six months after the project began, the whole development 
was complete, taking away the one-storey dilapidated houses with leak¬ 
ing roofs and bad-quality infrastructure, and replacing it with two rows 
of two-three storeys with a five-metre-wide alley, street lighting, com¬ 
plete drainage and available basic services to all households. With the 
remaining money the community leader bought Vietnamese flags for all 
households, which are displayed by all households together in the com¬ 
munity on special occasions. 50 

Interviews with community members attribute the success of the 
project to different key factors. Most important was the collaboration 
and solidarity between community members, which was achieved by 
the community working towards a common goal and setting up a saving 
group and a system to make their collective decisions. In this case com¬ 
munity collaboration went further; it also involved sharing land plots of 
equal size in the new development even when some households had pre¬ 
viously had bigger plots of about 90 square metres. Also, two better-off 
households agreed for a 72-year-old single and poor woman to ‘borrow’ 
the walls of their houses, meaning she only had to pay for a roof and 
front and back walls. Solidarity and collaboration were also reflected 
in the initiative of all community members to volunteer their labour in 
the construction of the houses and infrastructure, the supervision of 
construction quality and use of materials, and the constant sharing of 
information about the use of the money, development plans, obstacles 
and progress. 

Furthermore, good leadership, the support of government and 
their decision to allow the relaxation of planning standards, and the 
support from national and international organisations are attributed as 
important factors for the success of this project. At time of writing the 
community has been able to pay back the complete loan to the city CDF 
and continue to enjoy their new houses and life together. Community 
members feel proud of their houses and community, have received rec¬ 
ognition from wealthier sections of society and have secured material 
assets for themselves and future generations. The case of Huu Nghi com¬ 
munity helps to demonstrate how the community-driven approach can 
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work in Vietnam, and the community’s leaders and members, as well as 
the local government, have shared their experience across the nation 
as well as internationally with communities, governments and develop¬ 
ment agencies, including at the World Urban Forum in Naples in 2012. 


Lessons from a community-driven financial approach 
to planning theory and practice 

The case of the Huu Nghi community shows the capacity of community- 
driven finance to move forward from the formal/informal divide and 
finance affordable housing in cities of the global south. This case pro¬ 
vides an example of the ‘conflicting rationalities’ that are at play at the 
interface between formality and informality in housing development 
processes, which as the literature suggests is a zone of contestation 
between different actors operating in cities. The case of the Huu Nghi 
community shows how the city’s community development fund acted as 
a bridge between the market-driven ideology of the state, and the ratio¬ 
nality of a low-income community seeking to collectively improve their 
living conditions and community through the development of housing. 
The community development fund in this case not only bridged for¬ 
mal and informal systems to finance housing, but importantly bridged 
knowledge systems and decision-making power between poor commu¬ 
nities and government institutions. In this case collective action, flex¬ 
ibility and the learning component that gives rise to these conditions 
were essential in facilitating the bridge between informal and formal 
development practices. 

Collective action was manifested in the collective organisation of 
the community, including setting up a saving group allowing poor fam¬ 
ilies to access finance provided by government and international devel¬ 
opment institutions. The saving group allowed the community to create 
a support system and a collective governance structure. These organisa¬ 
tion systems ensured the community’s control over their decisions, col¬ 
lective investments and development process. Working collectively also 
contributed towards all members’ having access to housing and infra¬ 
structure. Collective action also involved actors such as ACVN, ACHR 
and the Mayor of Vinh, who pushed forward the community-driven 
development agenda within a complex top-down political culture and a 
market-driven ideology driving the development of Vietnam. This sup¬ 
port and their collective organisation gave bargaining power to the com¬ 
munity and helped them negotiate with provincial authorities for the 
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relaxation of building standards. Learning through national and inter¬ 
national examples was a key incentive to collective action within the 
community and with key development actors. Learning through com¬ 
munity exchanges helped to bridge knowledge systems and enhance 
understanding of how poor communities and local authorities could 
work together not only for the development of a particular community 
but for the city overall. 

Flexibility in this case provided a necessary space for the organised 
community to play a key role in their development process. In this case 
flexibility was manifested in the terms, conditions and small amount of 
the loan provided by the CDF, allowing finance to be more aligned to the 
livelihood and dynamics of the poor community. The conditions sup¬ 
ported in the loan provided space for the community to plan the hous¬ 
ing development according to their needs, resources and capacities. In 
addition, flexibility allowed the generation of an adequate and afford¬ 
able housing design with the technical support from a retired architect 
equipped to facilitate (rather than enforce) a community-driven design 
process. The design process showed innovation in ensuring that room 
was made for all 29 households living in the community to continue to 
live together (in contrast to the standards of public housing set up by gov¬ 
ernment authorities), and using recycling materials for the development 
of each individual house. Flexibility in this case reflects the belief that 
poor communities can play an important role in their own development. 

The case of the Huu Nghi community shows how informality, in 
this case reflected in the savings group and the development practices of 
a poor community, can play an important part in planning and develop¬ 
ment of affordable housing in the urban global south. The community- 
driven approach allowed poor communities not only to participate in 
the process but to appropriate it and play a key role in their own devel¬ 
opment. In addition, community-driven mechanisms such as the Vinh’s 
community development fund and the conditions and processes that 
these systems support help to bridge knowledge systems and decision¬ 
making power between communities and local authorities. This process 
enhances understanding of how governments and communities are able 
to work together moving forward from the scenario of‘conflicting ratio¬ 
nalities’ which usually characterises their encounter. 

Furthermore, the case of Huu Nghi provides important lessons on 
how housing finance can act as an enabler (rather than a constraint) 
for the urban poor’s development, and for progressing more inclusive 
approaches in the development of housing in cities of the urban global 
south. Despite the important lessons from this case different questions 
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remain, including: How can this process be replicated on a city-wide 
scale? How can community members be involved in the management 
and decision making of the city CDF? How can the mobilisation and 
networking of urban poor groups in the city be continuously main¬ 
tained? Research into community-driven mechanisms would benefit 
not only from in-depth case-studies into these processes but also from 
contextualising these cases within the political and socio-economic 
complexities experienced in cities of the global south, as well as more 
practice-oriented research into how these mechanisms could be scaled 
up and sustained by linking with private sources of finance. 
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Clearing stock of the invisible 

Effects of cosmopolitan power on the supply 
of affordable housing 

Kane Pham 


Introduction 

The geopolitical landscape of the Sydney Global City Region is caught 
in an entanglement of competing interests framed within the conflict 
of state and local governments, council borders and changing leader¬ 
ship affecting how these edges are drawn, quartered and sold. Sydney’s 
transformation is typical of the shift to a post-industrial city with flight 
of heavy industries to the suburban fringe and concentration of service 
and information industries in the central business district (CBD) and 
surrounding area. 1 The effects of these structural changes have homo¬ 
genised the diversity of its residents and their requirement for amenities, 
furthering the transformation to a post-industrial landscape. Through a 
case-study analysis of the Barangaroo precinct development, this chap¬ 
ter examines how issues of policy provision affect the development of 
city regions and their impacts on the development and supply of afforda¬ 
ble housing. This chapter concludes with a comparison to both local and 
global projects identifying guidance for changing the way affordable 
housing might be delivered within the larger scope of iconic develop¬ 
ments and the ‘right to the city’. 

It is not just the tourist gaze but also the gaze of its residents that 
allow cosmopolitan developments to proceed as planned. The drive 
for ‘Sydney Global City’ leaves the more quotidian requirements of 
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affordable and social housing supply to claim the little attention left in 
our schizophrenic lives. Urban densification and intensification in the 
context of Sydney’s housing bubble places considerable stress on inner- 
city brownfield development, 2 where quantitative measures such as eco¬ 
nomics and yield dominate the agenda and passively implicate further 
social inequality through spatially determined outcomes. 3 

Issues of housing supply and affordability are not a new phenom¬ 
enon, with plans and policy provisions existing since the post-war era. 
Leonie Sandercock provides an account of planning in Australia for the 
period from its Federation in 1901 to 1975, 4 but more intensively in the 
post-war period from 1945 to 1975, beginning by rather nihilistically 
stating that ‘this is a book about failure’. In nearby Pyrmont, during 
the 1980s and 1990s, we witnessed the impacts of cosmopolitan devel¬ 
opment on existing residential neighbourhoods at the city’s edge. 5 An 
increasingly transitory and foot-loose citizenship is also affecting the 
quality of communities, with temporary tenure and empty residences 
that have contributed to a lack of cohesion in the quality of social rela¬ 
tionships. One could argue that a tourist and commercial precinct like 
Darling Harbour might not require the same level of cohesion as a more 
residential suburb at the edge of the Sydney Global City Region. But for 
want of progress and development. Millers Point has gradually seen a 
loss of its historically working-class residents, forced out as the agglom¬ 
eration of the image of Sydney Global City expands its spatial catch¬ 
ment further, claiming more casualties in the efforts of consolidation. 

The state government has recently released a public paper provid¬ 
ing a 10-year plan for housing reform and addressing a backlog of over 
60,000 residents waiting for placement. 6 As we consider the contents of 
this document and the trend for divestment onto the community and 
private sector we truly see this shift from managerialism to entrepre- 
neurialism that David Harvey identified in the late 1980s and which has 
grown increasingly visible in the urban cityscapes as they take shape. 7 


Sydney's context 

City development since the 1970s has been unashamedly outward look¬ 
ing. The internationalisation of Sydney’s identity and urban form has 
been the subject of myriad conflicts and controversies, striking a divid¬ 
ing line between citizen and business interests. Foreshore development 
within the City of Sydney’s (CoS) Local Government Area (LGA) has 
been a particularly tenuous affair. Developments do not only need 
to navigate the needs of economic development, social cohesion and 
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technological innovation, but because most larger developments fall 
under the category of ‘major projects’ 8 and designated State Significant 
Developments (SSDs) there is tension between the agendas and remit 
of both local and state governments that determines the outcomes of 
these projects. Following Madanipour, 9 the importance of urban plan¬ 
ning and design is such that it must consider the tensions between ‘pro¬ 
ducers, regulators and users’ and, in the case of Sydney and many other 
cities, the developer, the state, and a mix of residents and visitors. 10 

The working-class heritage of Sydney’s foreshore - grounded in 
shipping, goods handling and associated industries - is kept by such 
monikers as ‘The Hungry Mile’ lining East Darling Harbour and in the 
public housing tenancies within the adjacent suburb of Millers Point. 
These ties are tested with both historical anchors pushed to the edge, 
and even sold to remove their physical and memorial connection. 
These strategies align to the ideology of perceived efficiencies and blan¬ 
ket urban renewal, transforming Sydney into a homogenised spatial 
agglomeration for the transnational citizen (Figure 7.1). 



Figure 7.1 Barangaroo and the adjacent suburbs of Millers Point 
and The Rocks holding significant stock of affordable housing in the 
Sydney CBD. 
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Social housing and urban renewal 


The development of social housing in Sydney has had a history of 
addressing challenging conditions of high-value sites, whereby innova¬ 
tive pragmatism advanced the building of social housing in the inner- 
city suburbs of Redfern and Surry Hills in the 1950s. 11 At the time, these 
areas were laden with slums and urban upgrades, seen as a way to alle¬ 
viate these sites of poverty. This advancement progressed until the early 
1980s, when neoliberal governance strategies saw a shift in the devel¬ 
opment and replenishment of housing stock accentuating the govern¬ 
ment’s push to inspire a society of homeowners. 12 This ideological shift 
contributed to a rapidly expanding Sydney that embraced globalisation 
and the attraction of open markets, shifting the developmental focus 
back into the city. 

Contemporary renewal and the development of Sydney’s indus¬ 
trial heritage along its foreshore dates from the 1960s and 1970s, coin¬ 
ciding with the shift of Sydney’s major shipping needs to Botany Bay. 13 
As the shipping requirements in Sydney began rolling back, the dock¬ 
lands in Darling Harbour became available for redevelopment, and 
urgent action to meet the Bicentennial celebration deadline in 1988 led 
to a mixed-use tourist precinct conceived in tenuous terms, which is cur¬ 
rently undergoing a new stage of redevelopment in the face of regional 
competition. 14 The conditions surrounding the Bangaroo Precinct 
development, an area in proximal adjacency to Darling Harbour, have 
been equally tenuous and conflicted since its inception and during the 
competition phase, with light cast on the politics, design and process 
of development. 15 Notwithstanding this, Lend Lease, the developers of 
Barangaroo South, are also redeveloping the southern flank of Darling 
Harbour, raising concerns about ownership of what is considered public 
space. 16 As this development takes shape with expansive massing and 
floorplates, the adjacent suburb of Millers Point continues with the sale 
and therefore depletion of public housing because it stands in the way 
of densification and capital gain. 17 

Figure 7.1 locates the Barangaroo precinct development, and 
the surrounding public and community housing developments. These 
concentrated sites identify with the historical development of Sydney’s 
foreshore and maritime heritage, maintaining a connection to that 
variegated history with both diverse building typologies and socially 
heterogeneous communities. This ecology of variegated residential 
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tenancies, however, is under threat as the value of their sites is empha¬ 
sised and amplified through the renewal process, both to extract that 
potential value and to contribute to the state strategy of becoming a 
more global city. 

What ties these developments together is the drive to deliver iconic 
buildings and ‘world-class’ facilities as a magnet to attract global cap¬ 
ital, serving double duty as post-modern capitalist monuments. 18 This 
ocular bias leads to a ‘contrived depthlessness’ that reinforces the exist¬ 
ing condition of social exclusion, 19 and also raises questions of how we 
can balance economic growth with the need to provide for social sus¬ 
tainability that results in inclusionary interfaces between public and 
private spaces. The complex assemblage of the city as a nexus between 
global competition and local (and social) sustainability requires a shift 
in the locus of observation of this dialectical struggle. Instead, forming 
a relational analysis of the historically and contextually specific devel¬ 
opment of the city that mediates between preservation and progression 
chances the opportunity given to cities of the past to generate instead 
of prescribe their culture and identity. The importance of Sydney as 
an economic centre is problematised as its jurisdictional remit is held 
between state and local governance strategies. More attention should be 
paid to the outcomes of their shared role in the construction and promo¬ 
tion of Sydney Global City. 

Previous scholars have identified the importance and direction of 
policy towards home ownership in the New South Wales (NSW) govern¬ 
ment’s divestment of public housing stock and shifting its focus from hous¬ 
ing supply towards subsidies like the Commonwealth Rental Assistance 
(CRA) . 20 The generational call for and promotion of home ownership 
may attempt to remedy the issue of housing supply and affordability, but 
recent research by Jacobs identifies that subsidies to homeowners total 
AU$45 billion annually while the CRA to low-income renters totals just 
AU$3.6 billion per year. 21 This incongruence of support is evidently dis¬ 
proportionate to those in need of assistance, and these regressive policies 
that have been put in place only exacerbate the conditions of inequality. In 
the shift from managerialism to entrepreneurialism there is a need to con¬ 
sider the not immediately read social capital and value of the ecology of 
heterogeneous communities, and also to have a wider consideration of the 
political economy of housing as a complex asset and instrument of basic 
human need. 22 
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Barangaroo 


Located on Sydney’s foreshore, the Barangaroo precinct development 
is a landmark megaproject and urban regeneration proposal that was 
initiated through an open international design competition in 2005. 
Lofty rhetoric promoted by its organisers, the NSW government, 
claimed a once-in-a-century opportunity and attracted 137 entries 
from both local and international firms. 23 In 2006, an Australian team 
formed by Hill Thalis Architecture + Urban Projects, Paul Berkemeier 
Architects and Jane Irwin Landscape Architecture (HTBI) were unani¬ 
mously selected as the winners with a scheme that exceeded the target 
gross floor area (GFA) while also satisfying the brief by providing a 
complying scheme and a stretch scheme, a scenario that is common 
among contemporary developments. Although HTBI were selected as 
the winners, the competition jury suggested a series of recommenda¬ 
tions that were mostly isolated from the Richard Rogers team competi¬ 
tion scheme. The structure of the competition brief gave no guarantee 
of the winning team’s entry to be used as the final design, but hedged 
through the guise of an ‘ideas competition’; indeterminacy, politics 
and secretive processes have plagued this mixed-use development 
on public land, and have revived the conflicts inherent in the process 
surrounding the Darling Harbour precinct development in the 1980s. 
The first concept plan was approved in 2007 under the now-repealed 
Part 3A of the Environmental Planning and Assessment Act, which 
allowed the state government (rather than local government) power 
to grant approvals. 24 

Global city competition and economic-driven development con¬ 
tinue to drive urban renewal projects. These principles overwhelm 
and overpower the potential fine-grain development within these 
megaprojects as they are divided and sculptured through high-level 
spatial planning principles that align with the strategic positioning of 
the global city discourse. The maintenance and retention of any sem¬ 
blance of socially planned development was always going to be under 
strain as it attempted to balance the needs of a growing Sydney Global 
City. 25 The now defunct Sydney Harbour Foreshore Authority (SHFA) 26 
had commissioned a report by a well-known Sydney-based academic 27 
considering the social sustainability of the precinct and had provided a 
case for the retention of the existing affordable housing properties by 
considering the site in relation to the neighbouring suburb of Millers 
Point, and by international benchmarking against comparable cities 
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of London and New York on the feasibility and necessity of planning a 
socially diverse community in this new suburb on East Darling Harbour. 
However, the economic developmental potential preceded any detailed 
planning or attempt to consider the social sustainability of the site and 
any confirmed documentation of the allocation of affordable hous¬ 
ing, which didn’t appear until 2011 with the approval of Modification 
4 (MOD4). 28 Although there is some indication that connection to the 
social and historical grounding of the site and its surrounds will be 
retained, the competition brief makes no mention of affordable housing 
or its provision. 

In 2008, the CoS introduced a new vision for 2030, the subtitle 
of which reads ‘Green, Global, Connected’. 29 Among the mandate to 
plan for a sustainable future, equity in the housing market was also 
challenged retrospectively because the proportion of social and afford¬ 
able housing had declined from 15 per cent in 1996 to 7 per cent in 
2006. 30 In response to these declining figures, the CoS target for 2030 
indicates an aim for 7.5 per cent social housing and 7.5 per cent afford¬ 
able housing. Fast forward to 2011 and the first public commitment 
for affordable housing within the Barangaroo precinct development 
fills a meagre 2.3 per cent of its residential GFA. An analysis of the 
modifications of the masterplans, supporting documentation and their 
reviews, the inclusion of affordable housing appears to have been 
predicated against the existing supply of public housing within Millers 
Point as part of a greater assemblage within the spatial boundary of 
East Darling Harbour. 31 This predication belies the NSW government 
offering a rolling sell-off of these public housing properties with the 
intention of using the proceeds to fund additional public housing stock 
elsewhere in the state. 

The result of these co-isolated developments is that far greater 
emphasis is placed on housing as a commodity over the social and his¬ 
torical capital that is and has been generated by their tenants, many of 
which have multi-generational ties to the area through the working har¬ 
bour and its associated employment catchment. These state-led strat¬ 
egies ignore the spatial live-work assemblage that housing offers and 
the condition of their tenants, who lack the ability to choose other alter¬ 
native forms of shelter. The selective dissemination strategy employed 
by the NSW government refers to housing as ‘assets’ or ‘stock’, and by 
these terms highlights the reference to housing as a product of exchange 
rather than use, constructing the argument for offloading these proper¬ 
ties to the highest bidder. 32 
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Because of the public reaction to the veiled secrecy that contin¬ 
ued through the development, and the repeal of the Part 3A laws under 
which the development had been approved, the legitimacy of the proj¬ 
ect was increasingly put under scrutiny. A significant change to the way 
information was disseminated and to oversight of the modification pro¬ 
cess was signalled with the commissioning of the Sussex-Penn Review 
in 2011. Meredith Sussex and Shelley Penn conducted the first major, 
and only, review of the Barangaroo precinct development to date, with 
a mandate to provide a review of the development thus far. The Sussex- 
Penn Review expressed that, however high the potential worth of devel¬ 
opment, the current provision of 2.3 per cent community housing was 
very low by global standards and suggested finding opportunities to 
double this amount. There was a reciprocal lack of information regard¬ 
ing the provision of affordable housing, which is mirrored in the report. 

Although the Barangaroo precinct development has had approval 
to deliver 2.3 per cent of its residential GFA as affordable housing, it has 
been revealed that even this is at risk. 33 Considering this modest pro¬ 
posal, it has been reported that Lend Lease may be shifting their contri¬ 
bution off site. 34 Once again we see the developmental field of view cast 
much wider than the pursuit for social cohesion. This inequitable dis¬ 
tribution of rights disadvantages those who lack opportunity to afford 
themselves the choice of alternative private tenure, and who require at 
least the facilities to furnish themselves a liveable environment. And as 
these tenants are given a ‘choice’ elsewhere there is little regard given to 
the communities they have been living as part of. 35 

Considering the CoS targets of 7.5 per cent social housing and 7.5 
per cent affordable housing, in 2014 the stock of social housing in the CoS 
LGA was at 8.6 per cent (8.1 per cent after the sale of Millers Point) and 
1 per cent affordable housing, 36 which will make achieving the City of 
Sydney 2030 goals inherently difficult. 37 The parallels of isolated devel¬ 
opment within existing urban assemblages reinforce the existing polari¬ 
sation of development to manage the increasing inequality amongst the 
denizens of the city. As a showpiece and exemplar urban regeneration 
project within the city, on public land no less, the state and local govern¬ 
ments and the proponent of the Barangaroo precinct development have 
a responsibility to become the pivot that shifts the direction of social 
sustainability within inner-city precincts to better advocate for inclusive 
communities. 

Since the most recent modifications were approved on 28 June 
2016, there have been surreptitious changes to the provision of afford¬ 
able housing on site. There are two points to clarify from the approved 
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modifications. Firstly, the increased provision should be commended, 
however minimal the inclusions in Modification 8 (MOD 8). In terms 
of approval Part Bll, there are modifications that allow 2.3 per cent 
residential GFA on site for key worker housing and an additional 0.7 
per cent off site (within 5 kilometres of the site or within the City of 
Sydney LGA). In conflict with these requirements, within Schedule 
3, Statement of Commitments, Condition 34 allows Lend Lease (the 
proponent) to shift all of the community housing off site under the 
following provisions: 38 

• 2.3 per cent of the total 3 per cent may be located in Barangaroo 
South, or at another location outside Barangaroo South and 
within the City of Sydney LGA area. Selection of any location out¬ 
side Barangaroo South is to be at the discretion of the community 
housing provider that has been allocated to own and manage the 
development, with Lend Lease’s agreement. 

• Should the existing 2.3 per cent key worker housing provision be 
located outside of Barangaroo South, Lend Lease will transfer a 
monetary contribution to the community housing provider equiva¬ 
lent to the difference of the independently verified value offered by 
the provider, and the independently verified cost of providing the 
required floor space for key worker housing at Barangaroo South, 
at a time to coincide with practical completion of 75 per cent of 
Barangaroo South residential floor space. 

The strategy to separate these important and interrelated pieces of infor¬ 
mation continues the poor legibility of this documentation intended to 
subvert the effects of the successive modifications. This approval now 
allows the entire Barangaroo precinct to be sanitised of lower-income 
residents and fulfil its role as the new cosmopolitan and economic centre 
of Sydney. Also approved in MOD 8 was the Crown Casino Resort occu¬ 
pying prime space, with the foreshore edge as its frontyard and Hickson 
Park as its backyard. 

The lack of overarching public housing strategy across state 
and federal policy certainly limits what can be achieved within the 
Barangaroo development. The development itself has already been 
viewed as a benchmark development for the cosmetic resolution of the 
Headland Park. These accolades ignore the more insidious issues of right 
of access, surveillance and limitations to habitation within the park. 
Much like the provision of affordable housing, these issues are rarely 
considered from a regional let alone international perspective. 
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In addition to the housing stock deficit, the conflictual nature of 
housing itself must also be recognised. The ‘right to the city’ 39 has long 
been advocated, especially with shifting governance structures and 
transfer of responsibility to quasi-state and community sectors in deliv¬ 
ering housing solutions. 40 The problems they inherit stem largely from 
the fixed assets of housing, the scarcity of resources to develop them, 
and the changing demographics of both their tenancy and society as a 
whole. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to develop these issues but 
perhaps we can consider the relationship between demographic and the 
built form of public housing in the inner-city suburb of Millers Point. 


Millers Point 

The adjacent suburb of Millers Point was historically working class, 
housing men and families involved in the nearby docks. 41 This rather 
tight-knit community held together until about the 1950s, 42 when 
technological innovation and manufacturing efficiencies produced 
the affordable automobile, which allowed workers an easier com¬ 
mute from the then more desirable suburban lifestyle. This gradual 
locational dissociation of work and home has today seen the reverse, 
whereby not only is city and coastal property more valuable and 
desired, but also changing societal mores desire a lifestyle where we 
may live and work in close proximity and near the city. Recent demo¬ 
graphic studies have illustrated how the figures between the City of 
Sydney LGA and Millers Point differ greatly. Figure 7.2 illustrates the 
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Figure 7.2 Age comparisons: age groups as a percentage of total. 
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sharp demographic differences between those in social housing in 
Millers Point, and that of the CoS average, seeing a heavily skewed 
population imbalance. 

There is a far greater proportion of social housing tenants in 
Millers Point from the older age brackets, with nearly 43 per cent aged 
60 or older: 28.4 per cent in all of Millers Point, and 11.7 per cent in the 
CoS LGA. This heterogeneity in and between resident groups in the CoS 
LGA identifies a clear dichotomy of identity that exists. To clear these 
residents out in one fell swoop resembles the colonisation strategies 
that took place on this land 200 years prior. As the Barangaroo precinct 
development also lacks the requisite affordable housing provisions, the 
entire foreshore from Darling Harbour to The Rocks will now be sani¬ 
tised of subsidised tenancies. 


International benchmarks 

Together the ageing and less mobile tenants, as well as the ageing hous¬ 
ing stock, compound the issues of supply and funding of social and 
affordable housing as a whole in the CoS with upkeep, repairs and rental 
subsidies costing significantly more than the state average. 43 In addi¬ 
tion, the high value of inner-city land prices leads to convincing cases 
to pursue consolidation, but not at the expense of shifting the current 
residents and so completely removing any historical connection to the 
suburb through the violence of gentrification. Recent European per¬ 
spectives have seen the benefit and success of hybrid, mixed-tenure 
developments and alternative development models. 44 Looking at the UK 
context, London is considered to be one of the most connected global 
cities, alongside New York. 45 The Peabody Group has successfully deliv¬ 
ered numerous social housing projects, 46 and has also incorporated well- 
designed buildings that successfully cater for mixed-tenure residences 
on challenging sites. 47 Their development of the Mint Street building 
in Bethnal Green, East London, successfully delivers a well-designed 
mixed-tenure apartment block. Peabody manages 67 homes that com¬ 
prise 27 social rent, 17 shared ownership and 23 market-rent properties, 
totalling roughly a 34 percent market / 66 per cent affordable split, with 
common entrances 48 This project won a number of awards, including 
a RIBA London Regional Award in 2015. The architects working with 
Peabody highlighted the ‘longer time horizon’ of the developer; 49 being 
around for 150 years has allowed their culture to consider the sustain¬ 
ability of their projects. A second insightful component of their strat¬ 
egy is the funding of affordable housing. Initially planning a 35 per cent 
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affordable/65 per cent market split, due to improved market conditions 
they were able to reverse that reaching the 34 per cent market/66 per 
cent affordable proportion. 50 

As a corollary to this successful mixed-tenure project, there have 
been well-fought struggles to innovate within the political impasse of 
federal and state housing policy development in Australia. In 2013, 
Nightingale was initiated by a group of Melbourne architects who 
sought to challenge the speculative form of housing development to 
place a greater emphasis on the lived quality of housing. 51 Their strat¬ 
egy to introduce co-housing within a dominant trend of development, 
to maximise yield and actively attempt to exploit the value of tightly 
held land, follows a similar ideal to the London example, to balance the 
outcomes through innovative strategies delivering high-quality hous¬ 
ing that is able to be sold for a significant margin below what is cur¬ 
rently market rate. Significant cost reductions were achieved through 
strategies to remove non-essential amenities such as underground car 
spaces, air conditioning through passive design, additional bathrooms 
and individual laundry services, as well as bypassing the need for real 
estate agents, lowered marketing costs, and developer margins capped 
at 15 per cent. Currently these projects experience significant conflict 
at the planning stages, as their building typologies do not meet stan¬ 
dards; for example, smaller car-parking provision elicits opposition 
suggesting there will be a pronounced impact on street parking from 
new tenants and their visitors. Although these are reasonable concerns, 
as cities become increasingly dense spatial assemblages, and there is a 
reduced uptake of driving from a younger generation that also prefers 
living in capital cities, there is a converse argument to shift back from 
an automobile-centric city design, reclaiming space for pedestrians to 
inhabit, as the case of Copenhagen has proven. 

Collectively, these two projects demonstrate the possibility of good 
design and innovative planning strategies to become successful compo¬ 
nents that allow for the growth of equitable and cohesive communities. 
The stigma of subsidised tenancies adjoining private freehold properties 
is dispelled in the Mint Street development, with the ideology of equality 
presiding over maximising economic gain. The ability to design, from the 
start, a development that ignores the relative layering of social strata sep¬ 
arating different forms of tenure may be related to Peabody’s foundations 
in a philanthropic agenda, which have allowed for this mandate to sup¬ 
port the social agenda of diverse communities. Nevertheless, the goal to 
achieve equity of tenure can be adopted by developers and championed by 
governments. Similarly, with regard to market-rate housing, the strategy 
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to adopt the co-housing framework and integrate it to fit the incoming ten¬ 
ants, allows for tangible efficiencies to be translated into cost savings that 
will enable a variegated tenancy to not be dominated by the market. 

Adapting these strategies and frameworks would acknowledge 
the greater assemblage of social capital within the dominant frame of 
economic development. The requisition of innovative housing solutions 
would be most effective embedded in the competition brief as a central 
tenet that would ground the precinct, recognising the historicism of the 
site and thereby responding to its spatial context. As the competition 
was run by the state, a shift in ideology of the state will be required to 
recognise this complex and essential assemblage that situates housing 
both in and within the ‘right to the city’. 


Iconicity and its effects 

The image of subsidised housing in Sydney differs markedly from these 
two examples. With a lack of affordable housing provision in the last 
two decades or longer, it remains to be seen if development of afforda¬ 
ble housing will become available in Sydney in the face of economically 
driven development. The Barangaroo Precinct has towers more than 
200 metres tall abutting the water’s edge, an unprecedented condition 
that is in breach of planning controls requiring that buildings step down 
towards the waterfront. 52 As Lend Lease successfully argued their case 
to reduce and/or negate entirely their contribution to ‘key-worker’ hous¬ 
ing on site, the neoliberal turn has yet to come about face as the desire 
for iconicity, 53 and cosmopolitan development envelops any socially 
cohesive outcome with even the heavily curated and managed parkland 
capped on the north of the precinct, 54 challenging our perception of the 
success of privately owned public space (POPS) outcomes. 55 The role of 
architecture as a social good faces serious challenges under capitalism, 56 
and brings us to the question of who controls the architectural agenda. 57 

This controlled urban narrative carefully guides the eye from icon 
and spectacle, back and forth, creating a false ontology of the urban 
experience. This curation of a depoliticised urban environment mirrors 
the construction of visual images, following Ranciere: ‘Politics and art, 
like forms of knowledge, construct “fictions”, that is to say material rear¬ 
rangements of signs and images, relationships between what is seen and 
what is said, between what is done and what can be done.’ 58 This urban 
semiotic relationship allows the privatisation of public resources pro¬ 
jecting this sanitised image of the city to continue breaching the agenda 
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of homogeneous urban development. But fortunately, within the larger 
spatial assemblage of Sydney’s global city region, the naturally endowed 
resources balance these constructed visions. 

The agglomerative imagery of Sydney incorporates the natural 
features of its surrounds (Bondi Beach and the Blue Mountains) and 
the built icons accumulated through means of infrastructure provision 
(Harbour Bridge), cultural amenities (Opera House), mega sporting 
events (Olympic stadia) and now through the showpiece of the proposed 
casino resort. The site is prescripted and, to borrow from Maria Kaika, 
becomes a form of ‘autistic’ architecture that does not respond to its 
environs, neither the built form nor social structures. 59 


Rights to the city 

To commit to being part of the global network of cities, this mobility 
affects the definition of spaces both public and private shifting from a 
strictly dialectical positivist structure to one that can be politicised and 
its outcome deliberated in public. The gradual erosion of the democratic 
political process and the socio-spatial reformation at the water’s edge 
eats away at structuring an equitable sustainable development of the 
city in what David Harvey terms ‘accumulation by dispossession’, 60 as 
the structural framework that urban policy sets on the design and con¬ 
struction of urban form allows insidious modes of encroachment on the 
liberties of a wider public. These restrictions dictate the determinates of 
the public but does not allow them to be involved in the construction of 
the city themselves. 61 

In the fifth of his ‘Theses on the City, the Urban and Planning’, 
Lefebvre suggests the 

realization of urban society calls for a planning oriented towards 
social needs, those of urban society. It necessitates a science of 
the city (of relations and correlations in urban life). Although 
necessary, these conditions are not sufficient. A social and polit¬ 
ical force capable of putting these means into oeuvres is equally 
indispensable. 62 

This urgent call for a greater emphasis on the social in the urban has 
attracted responses to the ‘right to the city’, with Purcell suggesting the 
idea of the ‘right to the city’ as a response to neoliberal urbanisation. 63 
As governments are shifting towards governance and public-private 
partnerships are proliferating, there is a genuine fear that these new 
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institutions and arrangements will monopolise power and control the 
shape of the city, leaving inhabitants disenfranchised and eventually 
taking away their ‘right to the city’. 

The embedded position of government continues to shift the 
responsibility of providing affordable housing to non-government and 
community sectors as a marketised commodity, rather than innovating 
policy that aligns with the rhetoric of housing as a basic good. 64 This 
realised marketisation focuses its gaze on the well-heeled mobile ‘com¬ 
munities’ as the agglomerated region of Sydney continues to expand, 
reimaging all the remaining high-value sites and re-colonialising these 
sites of conflict to pacified depoliticised spaces. 65 This gesture of‘revital¬ 
ising’ the last significant portion of public land, and indeed as the whole 
of Darling Harbour is apportioned to a single developer, sings praise of 
the condition of urban design and governance of iconic development in 
Sydney. 66 

Seen through the case study of Barangaroo, the provision of social 
housing is a poor fit with the ideology of cosmopolitan development on 
such a significant high-value site. The state governance strategies that 
favour economic development completely overpower the softer, more 
implicit function of social capital that provides the baseline for nurtur¬ 
ing cohesive and inclusive communities. Even at this stage of develop¬ 
ment there is no clear indication of where the ‘key-worker’ housing is to 
be located. Indeed, examining how this development has unfolded in 
relation to the developments in inner Sydney since the 1980s, one can be 
pessimistic of the outcome. 


Conclusion 

In a competitive global environment there are certain prerogatives that 
cities must attend to maintain relevance in terms of influence, connec¬ 
tivity and attractiveness. Iconic developments are desirable cosmetic 
attachments to city agglomerations that easily serve to both promote 
externally and regenerate internally. The unfortunate casualties of this 
process are those on the edge, on the fringe of maintaining a foothold 
in, or even a tangible connection to, identifiable citizenship, defined in 
terms of the quotidian activities taken for granted by the bourgeoisie or 
even petit bourgeoisie. 

As a non-liquid asset, housing, and even more so affordable hous¬ 
ing, faces the challenges of a rapidly changing demographic, and the 
cost consequences of establishing, maintaining and replacing housing 
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stock clash with the aims of the private sector, as their business model 
even more strongly opposes the risks that accompany these types of 
development. The inherent risk associated with provision of affordable 
housing is a poor fit with development and supply by the private sec¬ 
tor without the structural support of policy advancement or leadership 
from state and federal government. Although these restrictions pose 
challenges to the supply of affordable housing, there are hybrid forms of 
tenure through the aforementioned Peabody Group case and emerging 
innovative typologies of housing in the Nightingale model in Melbourne 
that tackle affordability and demographic issues by reducing overheads 
and optimising spatial allocation. These innovations are slowly emerg¬ 
ing, although planning instruments and zoning restrictions hinder their 
implementation. 

Aside from the structural issues of provision, there are further 
geographical restrictions and responsibilities that must be considered. 
A recent City of Sydney Housing Issues Paper identifies these challenges 
of housing provision and supply in the context of balanced economic 
growth and housing affordability. 67 Reinvigoration of interest within the 
federal government and progressive policy provisions as anticipated by 
the Greater Sydney Commission could work to guide balanced growth 
that collates social cohesion into the sustainability framework. 

Important landmark developments like the Barangaroo precinct 
development should consider the gaze of iconic status not just specu¬ 
latively on the grounds of perceived design quality, but as inherent in 
the quality of its urban condition, which includes the social equity of its 
catchment. Introspection towards the long-term demographic changes 
and needs of its users should assist in the provision of equitable housing 
models that are adaptive to guide future sustainable development. 
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Section 3 

Non-standard practices of housing 

Art practice and alternative forms of 
engagement with housing 



8 

Art does matter 


Creating interventions in our thinking 
about housing 

Keely Macarow 


Introduction 

The story of my formative years is a typical tale of twentieth-century 
Australian housing. I was born in the mid-1960s and brought up in the 
Melbourne suburb of Moorabbin in a brick veneer house on a quarter- 
acre block. My parents were keen to bring up their young family in this 
south-eastern suburb, which is around 15 minutes’ drive from Port Philip 
Bay, and 40 minutes from the central business district. My mother and 
father were brought up in working-class Victorian cottages in inner-city 
Melbourne and pleased to move into the suburbs with larger houses, 
and front and back gardens. My early housing narrative is like that of 
many of my Melbourne peers. The irony is that many of my contempo¬ 
raries have moved back into the inner-city areas my parents’ generation 
were pleased to leave. Inner-city Melbourne, like many inner regions of 
populous cities, has been increasingly gentrified since the 1980s and it 
has now become very expensive to purchase housing there. 


Art and housing 

The artworks of the late artist Howard Arkley (1951-99) provide a 
glimpse of Australia’s obsession with home ownership through his iconic 
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paintings of the suburban homes that are found in many Australian cit¬ 
ies. Howard Arkley used the bright and fluorescent colours of Pop Art 
to embellish his depiction of these post-war houses and to celebrate the 
Australian dream of home ownership and suburban life. 1 These cream, 
tan and orange brick veneer houses were predominantly constructed 
on quarter-acre blocks during the 1950s-70s. Typical of these holdings 
were the two- to three-bedroom house (with kitchen, lounge room, 
bathroom and laundry). A driveway down one side of the property led 
to the garage, which usually contained the family car. Contoured grass, 
shrubs and bushes adorned the front and back gardens. A Hills Hoist 
clothes-line was usually located at the rear of the back garden. 

However, Arkley’s airbrushed paintings also managed to trans¬ 
form the uniformity of the brick veneer house by presenting the sub¬ 
urban homes in a post-modernist, cartoon-like sheen through his stark 
use of pointillism, line and colour. In Australian Home (Hamilton Art 
Gallery 1993, 175 x 255), 2 Arkley depicted an orange brick veneer 
house with a pink and black slate roof, blue and purple striped blinds 
and a brown wooden fence and mailbox. Light green grass decorated the 
grey concrete driveway, and red, green and brown shrubs were artfully 
woven around the front of the home. A dark blue sky and large puffy 
white clouds completed the suburban vista. 

Howard Arkley transformed the Australian brick veneer sub¬ 
urban house into a vibrant site of colour, aplomb and difference. For 
Arkley, and indeed many Australians, it is the suburbs where the great 
Australian dream is played out. Australia, like many developed coun¬ 
tries, has based the country, and indeed its cities, around the narrative 
and fulfilment of home ownership. For many Australians, life follows a 
symbolic cycle in which one is schooled and housed in the family home 
until they have permanent employment and can afford to buy their own 
home through a family inheritance and/or the rewards of their labour. 
Of course, there are many people who sit outside this highly simplistic 
narrative, and it is for those people that it is particularly important to 
create new models and options in housing. 

Australia currently has a rapidly growing population but little 
investment in social and affordable housing, preferring a market- 
led economy approach to housing. However, this approach has led to 
Australian cities, such as Melbourne, currently ranking as some of the 
least affordable cities in the world for housing. Very few options in hous¬ 
ing have been developed for people that cannot afford to buy, or who 
want (and need) other modes of accommodation. 
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Not surprisingly, the suburban home is the major financial asset 
of many Australian families and the site of the family residence and 
wealth. This trajectory is of course fraught with challenges, which sit 
behind the facade of the brick veneer, for many residents are faced with 
high mortgages (or rent) and require decades of income security to pay 
for their house (or to offset their landlord’s mortgage). 

Australian artist Kate Breakey provides another view of Australian 
houses in her photograph Untitled (House no. 10) (Australia, 1981). 
Breakey used a pallette of pale blues, greys, greens and red to illustrate 
a black-and-white photograph of a house. Indeed, the house is very plain 
compared to Arkley’s bright synthetic homes and represents another side 
to the lived experience of Australian housing. A wire fence denotes the 
boundary between the house and the asphalt of the street. Dry shrubs 
surround the front and side of the pale white house. The neighbour¬ 
ing house is also an ashen colour. Both houses are marked by their dull 
uniformity and their grey veneers. So, where Arkley’s paintings gave 
a pop sheen to middle-class housing, Breakey’s photograph revealed a 
working-class suburb where the veneer is not as glossy. 

The price of brick veneer houses such as those portrayed in 
Howard Arkley’s paintings and Kate Breakey’s photography has risen 
dramatically since the 1950s and 1960s when these forms of housing 
emerged in the suburbs of Australian cities such as Melbourne and 
Sydney. Interestingly, my parents purchased their Moorabbin home for 
AU$5,000 in the 1960s and it is now worth approximately AU$650,000- 
700,000. Whilst this steep hike is a result of five decades of rising 
housing prices, wages and costs of living, the current value of the house 
ensures that my family has the safety net of a key asset. 

However, for many Australians, this spike in housing prices has 
proven to be highly problematic. The high prices of contemporary 
Australian housing make it somewhat difficult for many people to enter 
the private housing market. This means that anyone not living in their 
own privately owned house has to rent other people’s houses, if they are 
not eligible for social and public housing. 

Australian artist Elvis Richardson has explored housing afforda¬ 
bility and privilege through a number of exhibition projects. In 2012, 
Richardson demonstrated her creative research into unaffordable hous¬ 
ing by exhibiting Growth Growth Growth & The Bedroom at the Margaret 
Lawrence Gallery, Melbourne. For this installation, a double bed draped 
in an orange bedspread resided underneath bamboo scaffolding. A lap¬ 
top computer was installed in the bamboo and positioned so that visitors 
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could lie on the bed and view images of bedrooms which were repre¬ 
sented in real estate search engines. Richardson embedded the installa¬ 
tion with a voyeuristic narrative by encouraging visitors to lie on the bed 
and view photographs of bedrooms from properties for sale which the 
artist cannot actually afford to buy herself. 3 This mixed-media installa¬ 
tion illustrated the threshold between those that can afford to purchase 
property and those who cannot. 

Richardson’s installation reveals traces of intimacy amongst a 
wider agenda of housing affordability and availability. The artist reveals 
the interiors of other people’s homes and lives through her use of images 
of bedrooms taken from real estate websites. Whilst no one is currently 
living in the houses she represents, other people’s lives (which could be 
our lives) are suggested. As a result of this, the artist and the viewer are 
outside the margins of housing. 


Residential capitalism 

Political economy researchers Herman Schwartz and Leonard 
Seabrooke have written how the family home is the major asset that 
flows through generations and provides leverage for the further pur¬ 
chase of property. However, Schwartz and Seabrooke view this inter- 
generational exchange of housing finance as somewhat problematic. 4 
Schwartz and Seabrooke pay caution to the problems that might ensue 
when rapidly rising housing prices prevent people from acquiring 
housing because they are priced out of the market by those that have 
more extensive housing wealth and financial portfolios. Schwartz and 
Seabrooke argue that the intergenerational transfer of housing ensures 
a culture of ‘residential capitalism’, where houses are used as finan¬ 
cial assets at the expense of those that have lower or no commodities. 
Residential capitalism pivots housing as liquid assets and is at odds with 
those that cannot enter the housing market due to a lack of affordable 
housing and housing capital. 

This critique of residential capitalism aptly summarises the hous¬ 
ing markets of many OECD countries. For instance, the escalating prices 
of Australian housing makes it difficult for low income earners and 
younger people to enter the housing market when mortgages are signifi¬ 
cantly greater than 30 per cent of the household wage. The Australian 
market is also over-reliant on buyers who purchase investment proper¬ 
ties to let at high rents and receive tax breaks through negative gear¬ 
ing. This scenario establishes a housing market which precludes many 
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renters from saving a deposit to enter the market themselves, making 
them vulnerable to housing stress and precarious housing. Housing 
policy, as the authors of the Demographia International Housing 
Affordability Housing Survey have written, ‘requires a strong focusing 
on affordable housing, but it also requires a broader focus relating to 
the entire population. The consequences, among others are slower eco¬ 
nomic growth, less job creation and greater poverty.’ 5 

Artworks by Howard Arkley and Kate Breakey reveal examples of 
late twentieth-century Australian suburban housing, which people con¬ 
tinue to inhabit in the early decades of the twenty-first century. Although 
the focus by Arkley was on colourful Pop Art housing exteriors and inte¬ 
riors, Breakey’s home appeared to be languid in comparison: depictions 
of the actual people that inhabited these houses were not represented 
by these artists in the cited works. We do not know whether people who 
owned the properties inhabited these houses. Today, as in the twentieth 
century, Australian housing is still constructed around the dominant 
ideology of home ownership at the expense of pursuing multiple options 
in social, public, co-operative and shared housing to cater for the lives of 
people with varying social, economic, cultural and family needs. Quite 
simply, Australia, as with many developed nations, has a growing popu¬ 
lation with diverse backgrounds, faiths and households, which requires 
us to take stock and rethink our housing needs so we can accommodate 
our growing diverse populations in a range of housing options. For this, 
we should glean inspiration from countries such as Sweden that have 
invested heavily in affordable and social housing to develop varied mod¬ 
els of housing for future generations. 


Swedish and Australian housing 

Whilst privately owned brick veneer homes were constructed through¬ 
out Australian suburbs and 45 public housing concrete tower blocks 
were developed for 21 Housing Commission (public housing) estates 
in inner city Melbourne in the 1960s and 1970s, 6 a million homes were 
built for the Swedish Miljonprogrammet from 1965 to 1974, by tenant 
associations, construction companies, housing co-operatives and munici¬ 
pal housing associations. 7 The sheer scale of the project was enormous 
and proof that governments can attack housing crises if they have the 
political will to gather resources and providers. These functionalist 
multi-family apartments and single-family houses were developed 
because of the government’s concern about the demand for housing, and 
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designed specifically to meet the needs of Swedish nuclear families. 8 The 
Miljonprogrammet of large-scale housing estates, low-level apartment 
blocks and houses solved the Swedish housing shortage of the time and 
led to a surplus in housing. Since the Miljonprogrammet was first estab¬ 
lished many of the houses and apartments have been refurbished and 
adapted to include sustainable energy and garden features, and some 
dwellings have been demolished. 9 The scale of the Miljonprogrammet 
was audacious given the ambition of the Swedes to provide housing ‘for 
all home-seekers regardless of their income’. 10 However, this concern for 
social equity may now be viewed as rather nostalgic; housing research¬ 
ers Emma Holmqvist and Lena Magnussen Turner have noted that 

Swedish housing policy has over the last decades lost many of its 
traditional characteristics. 

The main approach in Sweden nowadays is to follow the 
mainstream market-orientated housing policy in Europe, which 
is marked by reduced tax benefits, reduced housing subsides, 
reduced housing allowances and an emphasis on housing as an 
individual responsibility. 11 

Whilst this example of mass social housing demonstrates Sweden’s 
vision for social housing initiatives in the mid-1960s and 1970s, the 
country subsequently moved into a market-led model, characteristic of 
countries such as Australia, where the housing ethos revolves around 
residential capitalism. 12 

The contemporary Swedish housing policy that housing and social 
researchers Emma Holmqvist and Lena Magnussen Turner describes 
is similar to Australia, where housing has been modelled around the 
responsibility of individuals and families whether they reside in private 
rental or their own properties. 

Australian governments have been concerned with the drivers 
of the private housing market, and see rapid growth in housing prices 
as indicative of a buoyant Australian economy. However, in the 11th 
Annual Demographia International Housing Affordability Housing 
Survey in 2014, five of Australia’s major metropolitan housing markets 
including Sydney and Melbourne were found to be ‘severely unafford¬ 
able’. 13 In addition, the Australian Bureau of Statistics has documented 
that around 67 per cent of Australian households own their own 
homes and 25 per cent rent privately owned houses. 14 Of 8,630,428 
households, 339,197 householders rented homes from a state housing 
authority, 2,164,482 from a private landlord and 11,540 from an ‘other 
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landlord’. 15 In addition, National Shelter (Australia) has noted that there 
were 404,289 dwellings in Australia’s social housing stock in 2013. 16 
Interestingly, the Australian Federal Government’s Social Housing 
Initiative (2009-12) built 19,740 dwellings throughout Australia to pro¬ 
vide social housing for people that were ‘homeless or at risk of becom¬ 
ing homeless. Indigenous Australians, people with disability, aged over 
55 years, or escaping family violence’. 17 In comparison, around one-third 
of ‘9.5 million Swedes live in rental housing’, and ‘half of this is public 
housing’. 18 

Holmqvist and Magnussen Turner have written that Swedish 
affordable housing is the responsibility of the municipal housing sector, 
where housing is available to all but ‘the allocation principle is waiting 
time not need’. 19 In comparison, Australian public housing tends to have 
large waiting lists, only available to those that fit requirements around 
low incomes and assets. 20 To their credit, Sweden has invested in large- 
scale social housing initiatives since the mid-1960s. 

Whilst Swedish housing policy may have changed somewhat 
from the time that the Miljonprogrammet was conceived, the develop¬ 
ment of large-scale social housing programmes is sorely needed in cit¬ 
ies where investment in sustainable affordable housing is minimal and 
housing demand outweighs supply. This is especially so in cities such 
as Melbourne where housing prices continue to spike as a result of the 
upward growth of residential capitalism. 


Knitting houses and community 

The enormous scale and political will of the Miljonprogrammet is a 
reminder of what governments can initiate for their citizens if they 
deem it necessary and find the resources. But what of the actual hous¬ 
ing built for Swedes, and how have contemporary artists responded 
to the Miljonprogrammet ? I turn now to the work of artists who have 
investigated responses to housing crises and developments in Australia, 
Sweden and the USA to discern how art and creative interventions 
can contribute to current debates about housing. I commence with 
a discussion of the work of artists who were inspired by the Swedish 
Miljonprogrammet and represented the large-scale housing initiative in 
installations exhibited in Stockholm and Melbourne. 

In 2010, Elin Strand Ruin, Annika Enqvist and The New 
Beauty Council created the Knitting House to resemble the layout of 
a flat typical of those built for the Miljonprogrammet. 21 Originally 
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exhibited at Husby Konsthall, the work was re-presented at 
Stockholm’s Arkitekturmuseet from 24 January to 3 March 2013. The 
installation was knitted by a group of women from diverse cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds who used twelve knitting machines over 
eight weeks to make the work. The large-scale installation was a full- 
plan impression of a Miljonprogrammet flat with doorways, windows, 
a bathroom, towels, heaters, kitchen, drawers, bedrooms, living room, 
cupboards and floor. Whilst Knitting House was a conceptual textile 
piece that referenced the history and architectural plans of Husby 
social housing, it also represented the homes of many of the knitters 
of the project who live in the outer Stockholm area. Thus, the knitted 
installation also celebrated the social fabric and lived experience of 
the women who created the work. ‘The aim was to use textile as the 
tool to produce an exact reproduction of the private area of a flat like 
an enormous thin dress with sewn-in traces of care and wear.’ 22 Here, 
the traces of wear in the fabric of the Knitting House resemble the inti¬ 
mate marks that frame the women’s lives and the homes they inhabit. 
The artwork, installation and architectural plan provide a spatial and 
haptic response to the lived experience of the Miljonprogrammet. It 
is ‘a three-dimensional drapery, a large-scale model, a garment you 
could walk into, explore and experience’. 23 

Knitting House is an extraordinary work of tenacity, imagination 
and skill. It reveals the domestic layout of many of the apartments built 
for the Miljonprogrammet. With this in mind, the installation is also a 
monument to the lives of the women who constructed and knitted the 
work, and to the Swedish housing project that provided shelter and a 
home to Swedish families and newcomers to the country. 

A large-scale floor drawing of the one-to-one plan of a kitchen 
common to the Miljonprogrammet was also included in the Untitled 
Collective’s exhibition Open for Inspection (West Space Gallery, 
Melbourne, June-July 2014). In this Melbourne representation of the 
Miljonprogrammet, the floor drawing of a common Swedish kitchen 
afforded a domestic site for political and economic discussions about 
housing, hence making the personal political and the political per¬ 
sonal. The drawing of the kitchen on the parquet floor of the Gallery 
provided space for informal and public meetings held during the exhi¬ 
bition and welcomed visitors to discuss their views and experiences 
of housing (Figure 8.1). Like the Knitting House, Open for Inspection 
was conceived as a communal enterprise, where visitors could pass 
through, inhabit the work and be drawn into discussions about 
housing. 
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Figure 8.1 Untitled Collective, 2014, Open for Inspection, West Space 
Gallery, Melbourne, mixed-media installation. 


The Melbourne members of the Untitled Collective (Keely Macarow, 
Neal Haslem, Margie McKay, Mim Whiting and Mick Douglas) exhibited 
Open for Inspection to explore the linkages between housing unafford¬ 
ability, housing stress and homelessness in Australia and Sweden. 24 The 
Untitled Collective’s ongoing project Homefullness advocates for housing 
for all (or homefullness rather than homelessness) and investigates the 
commonalities and differences between Swedish and Australian hous¬ 
ing issues through writing, conference, exhibition and housing projects. 
Open for Inspection featured a mixed-media installation (which included 
a domestic lounge setting, video, the floor drawing and a clothes line 
of specially illustrated tea towels) and four participatory events. 25 The 
events were designed for the Collective to engage in conversations with 
gallery visitors and invited guests about the differences between a house 
and a home, housing stress, homelessness, and affordable and sustain¬ 
able housing. These discussions inspired the production of new tea tow¬ 
els in situ, which were added to the installation over the duration of the 
exhibition. The Collective’s installation explored the juncture between 
the domestic interior and lived experience of homes and the overarch¬ 
ing stress for those that live in unaffordable and precarious rental hous¬ 
ing. Whilst the Knitting House project drew on the daily experience of 
women who had lived in Miljonprogrammet housing. Open for Inspection 
was designed to present an example of large-scale affordable housing 
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schemes to an Australian audience who had not experienced this level 
of investment in social housing. 

Interestingly, it is estimated that the population in Melbourne 
(currently 4.25 million) will grow to 7.7 million by 2051. 26 It is therefore 
important that artists, designers, architects and housing activists con¬ 
tribute to questions and debates around housing, and more significantly 
to work within communities to develop and produce sustainable and 
affordable housing on a mass scale. 

Put simply, housing affordability will continue to be a major con¬ 
cern for developed countries such as Australia that base their housing 
policies around the growth of the market place. Whether the rise of 
populations and citizens without permanent housing will see the devel¬ 
opment of informal settlements on the edges of Australian cities such as 
Melbourne remains to be seen. Whilst I have focused much of this chap¬ 
ter on housing narratives that have marked Australian and Sweden, con¬ 
cerns about housing affordability and availability are certainly common 
to many other countries. For these reasons, governments must address 
the inequities that drive housing markets and prices, and they must 
regulate growth, cap sale and rental prices, and remove the taxes and 
financial incentives that assist investors and multiple home owners at 
the expense of lower-income and new home owners trying to purchase 
their own home. Governments must also invest in large-scale social and 
affordable housing programmes such as the Swedish Miljonprogrammet 
to provide decent housing for people that are homeless or affected by 
housing stress, and for those who need permanent homes instead of pre¬ 
carious and temporary rental or emergency accommodation. 

We must also go beyond only discussing housing solutions for a 
few constituencies. By only committing to developing affordable hous¬ 
ing for certain groups, we will continue to see housing prices and supply 
predominantly being available to those that can afford and access it. By 
insisting on sustainable and affordable housing for all, we will shift our 
housing policies, plans, developments and programmes from the snare 
of residential capitalism to the engagement of communities. 


Interventions in housing 

Whilst the work of the artists examined this far has raised observations 
and tensions about privatised housing markets and social and affordable 
housing, none of the discussed projects have actually provided interven¬ 
tions in housing or created housing solutions for communities. Instead, 
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the artists have explored Swedish and Australian housing through 
visual media and conceptual installations of one-to-one plans or visual 
representations of actual homes. Although there is much to learn from 
artists’ representations of housing, it is also important to discover how 
artists can work directly with people to extend our understanding of 
contemporary housing. I move now from artists who have depicted rep¬ 
resentations of housing programmes and homes to the work of artists 
who have developed new possibilities for and interventions in housing. 

In 1993, US artist Rick Lowe took a proactive approach to extend¬ 
ing opportunities in housing by acquiring a row of houses in a deprived 
area in Huston through private and public funds. 27 Lowe’s Project Row 
demonstrates how an artist can be the enabling force behind housing 
projects and community engagement. The houses were refurbished by 
Lowe and architectural students and now provide artist residencies, gal¬ 
leries, gardens and support services to the local community. The proj¬ 
ect has since been established into a housing organisation which has 40 
houses. 28 Project Row reveals how dilapidated houses can be transformed 
into a thriving communal asset through collaboration between an artist 
and the adjacent community. Interestingly, the writer Nato Thompson 
has speculated: ‘as art enters life, the question that will motivate people 
far more than What is art? Is the much more metaphorically relevant 
and pressing What is Life?’ 29 This question could apply to Project Row but 
one could also ask, what is housing? What is a home, and can it reflect 
and nurture life? After all, human beings are social creatures that need 
communal relationships for a meaningful existence. Our sense of com¬ 
munity may extend from the family unit and local neighborhood, to 
religious, cultural, leisure, recreation, education, work, urban, rural, 
political and artistic communities over the course of our lives. People 
need safe and enabling housing to facilitate, support and strengthen 
the social ecology and culture of their communities. However, housing 
should not just be a physical structure: it should be a home where our 
sense of well-being and potential thrives. 

Rick Lowe has achieved this by his engagement with a Huston 
community through his embedding of cultural and social services into 
the Project Row housing. Lowe’s socially engaged housing project is a 
model for creativity, social inclusion and capability building through the 
integration of art, social services and gardens. This infrastructure could 
certainly be combined in housing projects in cities such as Melbourne 
and Stockholm. 

Marjetica Potrc is a Slovenian artist and architect whose location- 
based works blur distinctions between art, architecture and community 
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development. Although Potrc is based in Berlin and Ljubljana, her prac¬ 
tice is international. Like Rick Lowe, Potrc collaborates with commu¬ 
nities to create outcomes for their neighbourhood and domestic needs. 
For instance, she has worked on site with communities in Europe, Asia, 
and North and South America to develop ecological gardens, dry toi¬ 
lets, sustainable energy technologies and devices, and temporary shel¬ 
ters for refugees. 30 Here Potrc combines architecture and art to build 
capacity and sustainability within formal and informal city settings. 
Her site-specific projects demonstrate how different modes of building 
and living can coalesce. They also recall the strategies of international 
non-government organisations, who work with communities to develop 
capability and resources. This form of social practice is not without dis¬ 
cussion. Saara Liinamaa has written of artists who have 

become renowned for a practice, a brand that has achieved the 
success and recognition that appeals to institutions and funding 
bodies. When paired with the successful of internationalization of 
certain practices, we must contend with the implications of con¬ 
temporary art that mimics the operations of an eclectic NGO. 31 

It would be easy to dismiss Potrc’s work with communities as an exer¬ 
cise in self-aggrandisement. However, Liinamaa’s critique of artists who 
have transient social practice could also be levelled at the work of inter¬ 
national aid organisations. 

Interestingly, Potrc also has an exhibition practice in which she 
presents installations and wall-based works in galleries to interrogate 
the concerns and reflections of her socially engaged practice. As a result 
of this, Potrc has constructed buildings in galleries including the STUK 
Arts Centre (2013, Leuven, Belgium) and The Eli and Edythe Broad Art 
Museum (2012, Michigan, USA) as architectural case studies of infor¬ 
mal housing from Caracas, (Venezuela) and Soweto, Johannesburg 
(South Africa) respectively. These exhibitions provide snapshots of the 
built environment and housing of informal cities and townships. 32 

In the 2001 wall-based installation, Urban (2015, National Gallery 
of Victoria, Melbourne), Potrc combined an assemblage of text, pho¬ 
tography, a folded cotton garment, remote control and a vase that was 
made from the shell of a bomb to depict urban lived experiences of 
housing. The artist/architect included framed pieces of images and text 
within the installation to provide wry observations of ‘Illegal Facades’ 
on Hong Kong high-rise buildings, the organic and unplanned growth 
of ‘Shantytowns’, the mobility of moving prefabricated housing to new 
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sites in ‘Travelling House’ and the mass squatting of the ‘Occupied 
Towers’ of the vacant Hotel Sao Paulo amongst others. These graphics 
were installed in a formation which encouraged the viewer’s gaze to tra¬ 
verse across the framed works as if they were travelling across nations 
and borders. Enclosed in the midst of the visual works were two low 
ledges which contained the vase, and the jacket and remote control. 
These domestic objects are both irregular and normative artefacts for 
many people, although it must be noted that a vase constructed from 
a bomb is somewhat unusual. However, this may not be as unusual for 
people who have lived in conflict zones such as Sarajevo, where the item 
was originally from. Urban documents housing experiences that sit out¬ 
side formal cities such as Melbourne and Stockolm. This strategy reveals 
Potrc’s interest in informal housing, settlements and cities, which is also 
evident in the representation of Caracas informal housing that she has 
re-constructed for gallery-based exhibitions. 33 

Marjetica Potrc’s interest in informal housing and settlements links 
to her interest in participatory design whereby artists, designers and 
architects work with communities to design, create and construct site- 
specific garden, housing and energy projects. However, with informal 
housing, it is the autonomy of the builder/owner from state-run struc¬ 
tures that is a major point of difference. Self-built housing and informal 
townships have grown exponentially in countries such as Venezuela and 
South Africa because people have had to live outside state infrastructure 
and city boundaries as a result of political structures, regulations and 
poverty. Rick Lowe and Marjetica Potrc’s collaborations demonstrate 
how artists can work with communities to produce housing, and domes¬ 
tic and cultural infrastructure. Lowe’s project is noteworthy for using 
arts funding to develop a housing association with cultural and commu¬ 
nity services. Potrc’s social practice is of interest due to her commitment 
to working on location-specific community projects, some of which are 
then re-presented and explored in exhibitions for wider dialogue with 
gallery audiences. 

The work of the artists discussed in this chapter reveal the scope 
for interdisciplinary collaboration across the creative, planning, con¬ 
struction, design and health sectors to develop housing which is socially 
engaged and facilitates cultural, horticultural, creative, social, environ¬ 
mental and health benefits. Rick Lowe’s Project Row is an interesting 
model where home is not just lodging in a line of houses, but a com¬ 
munity in which people share and gain from gardens, artists residen¬ 
cies and galleries. This is instructive for communities in and outside the 
Huston neighborhood in which Lowe’s housing association is located. 
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There is nothing to prevent housing providers, architects and artists in 
Melbourne, Stockholm or Houston combining expertise and developing 
housing which sustains the resources, energy needs, creativity, sociabil¬ 
ity and well-being of communities. It is important that we move from a 
dominant ideology of residential capitalism to a more holistic system for 
housing, which contains and eclipses our well-being and our personal, 
cultural, social, artistic and environmental potential. 
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Uncanny home 

Considering race and American housing policy 
in Mike Kelley's Mobile Homestead 

Lee Azus 


The treasured past is now the albatross around your neck. 1 


Introduction 

Mike Kelley’s Mobile Homestead is a full-scale sculptural replica of the 
artist’s childhood home in Westland, a suburb of Detroit. This public 
artwork, occupying a lot adjacent to the Museum of Contemporary Art 
Detroit (MOCAD), is an architectural anomaly in a district of brick-faced 
buildings, medical complexes, universities and museums - as well as the 
empty lots emblematic of contemporary Detroit. Kelley’s ‘house’ sug¬ 
gests a kind of reverse displacement, potent symbol of the vast sprawl 
that rings Detroit. The 60 per cent decline in Detroit’s population since 
1950, together with the decentralisation of the city’s manufacturing, has 
made the suburbs a foil for Detroit’s economic problems. In particular, 
‘white flight’, the movement of white Americans away from the cities to 
new suburban subdivisions, has become synonymous with the suburbs’ 
growth. In this sense, the Homestead’s appearance in Detroit can be con¬ 
sidered uncanny, a return of repressed, or the city’s submerged histories. 
The racial history undergirding suburbia continues to shape American 
spaces. While Kelley’s work does not overtly interrogate race, it is none¬ 
theless ingrained within Homestead, which takes up residency in the city 
that most white residents fled. 
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Both the uncanny and the repressed are ideas that Mike Kelley 
(1954-2012) explored throughout his career. He referenced these 
concepts in various projects that used institutions and landscapes of 
his native suburban Detroit as themes. These works offer a dystopian 
aura around a mythologised mid-century idyll that romanticised the 
American home and school. Kelley’s works are not diatribes against sub¬ 
urban mores, but rather sly hints at the psychic and collective (de)for- 
mations borne from America’s naturalised institutions. Kelley described 
his art’s ‘joyfulness’ but then went on to qualify, ‘it’s a black humour. It 
has a mean humour. So, it’s a critical joy ... it’s negative joy.’ Aligning 
art’s negativity as its social function, Kelley’s work evokes an uncom¬ 
fortable familiarity. 2 Across his work, Kelley referenced personal history 
as if it were collectively familiar. Home, school, the suburb and indus¬ 
try’s detritus have become shorthand for America’s post-war landscape, 
a Disneyland Main Street for generations of white Americans. But this 
familiarity has an unfamiliar aura, not only because of the specificity of 
Kelley’s deeply personal material drawn from suburban and educational 
contexts, but because of what that specificity excluded. For those whom 
the suburbs excluded racially or culturally, Kelley’s landscape is only 
recognisable at a distance through media and pop references. For exam¬ 
ple, in works like Notebook Sketch for Entry Way (Genealogical Chart) 
(Welcome to Wasteland) (1995), Kelley created an imaginary Westland 
community road sign, with medallions representing local chapters of 
civic clubs such as the National Rifle Association (NRA), Children of 
God, North American Man Boy Love Association (NAMBLA), the White 
Panther Party and the National Trailer Park Association. He lampooned 
white American suburban values, as well as some of its worst fears, and 
in the process subverted community pride. In other works, he defamil- 
iarised an architecture of suburban banality, suggesting hidden social 
dynamics in seemingly neutral spaces. He continued this in the Mobile 
Homestead, which the Mike Kelley Foundation and MOCAD saw to com¬ 
pletion a year after Kelley’s death in 2012. 

Funded by the British arts commission group Artangel, as well 
as the Mike Kelley Foundation, the Mobile Homestead is set back from 
Detroit’s Woodward Avenue, beside neighbouring parking lots and an 
expansive lawn; it is almost as if the structure were following spatial 
requirements mandated by suburban covenants and legal restrictions 
(Figure 9.1). The replica is cordoned off by a chain-link and barbed-wire 
fence from MOCAD and the surface parking lots; its rear butts up against 
a sky-blue blank wall of a neighbouring brick building (Figure 9.2). 
Despite the setting, the Mobile Homestead is an oddly unremarkable 
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Figure 9.1 The Mobile Homestead looking east from Woodward 
Avenue. MOCAD at left. 



Figure 9.2 The Mobile Homestead looking north-east from Canfield 
Street. 


suburban vernacular structure amid a landscape that vaguely recalls 
the city’s automobile history, its scrap economy, and its medical/educa¬ 
tional institution neighbours. 

Kelley conceived of a fully mobile reproduction of his family’s 
house to be based on MOCAD’s property. The mobility of the house 
proved problematic due to its size, which exceeded maximum loads 
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permissible on public roadways. Reconceived, the Mobile Homestead’s 
facade was designed to be detachable, and transportable on a flat¬ 
bed truck, with the intention of having it travel through metropolitan 
Detroit performing ‘useful public service’ such as ‘a blood mobile, food 
drop-off site, etc.’ 3 The facade, completed in 2010, was inaugurated on 
a trip between MOCAD and the actual house (the former Kelley home) 
in Westland. Kelley completed two videos of the journey, Going West on 
Michigan Avenue from Westland to Downtown Detroit and Going East on 
Michigan Avenue from Downtown Detroit to Westland. Here the socio- 
spatial relationship between the urban and suburban is on view as the 
‘homestead’ glides past residents, businesses and institutions. 

Kelley imagined the ground-floor space of the Homestead at 
MOCAD as performing ‘various sorts of public services’. 4 Since opening, 
it has hosted a free library, children’s art classes, art exhibits and public 
lectures. In a poignant realisation of the work’s mobile function, a home¬ 
less advocacy group used the space to collect donations and present art¬ 
work by Skid Row neighbourhood residents when the facade travelled for 
the first time outside Michigan to be part of the Mike Kelley art retrospec¬ 
tive at the Museum of Contemporary Art in Los Angeles. The juxtaposi¬ 
tion between ‘art’ and ‘community service’ challenges the participant’s 
expectations about the space. One reacts simultaneously to Kelley’s piece 
as its own autonomous artwork, and the community-based art that might 
be curated in it, while also feeling empathy or discomfort with the local 
charity using the structure on the grounds of a major art institution. The 
Homestead provokes a collision of feelings and attitudes that are often 
contradictory, recalling the defamiliarisation of familiar suburban archi¬ 
tecture, a feeling of being ‘not-at-home’ when at home, or vice versa. 

The uncanniness of Kelley’s Mobile Homestead is informed by the 
history of its architecture. From the exterior, this vaguely Cape Cod Ranch 
style of the Mobile Homestead is a version of the low-density, racially 
exclusive type of suburban housing that government-guaranteed mort¬ 
gages and army veteran housing benefits (the ‘GI Bill of Rights’) made 
available to predominately white Americans in the decades after 1945. 
But, located within a seven-square-mile area in central Detroit that has 
become the site of private and publically subsidised investment in the city, 
the Mobile Homestead is a dislocated symbol of the city’s mid-twentieth- 
century suburbanisation. At the same time, it materialises the flow of ‘cre¬ 
ative capital’ into formerly devalued urban space, a national phenomenon 
that seems to have bypassed Detroit until now, as the movement of neo¬ 
liberal investment becomes legible in public artworks. As demographics 
continue to shift following the movement of capital, institutions like the 
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Detroit Institute of Arts (DIA), MOCAD and the Homestead contribute 
to the cultural legitimacy of the area, where the educational and med¬ 
ical institutions co-constitute economic anchors in the neighbourhood, 
encouraging upscale restaurants, a publically subsidised Whole Foods 
Market, and the repurposing of old buildings into apartments and con¬ 
dominiums. The Homestead is haunted by a spectral presence of Detroit’s 
history, namely its migratory demographics and economic instability. 
The work’s literal mobility offers a reminder of capital’s unrootedness as 
investors are now returning from where manufacturers and investors of a 
generation past had decamped in search of better returns on investments. 
In short, although the Homestead might serve as an uncanny monument 
to the effect of housing and economic policies over the past century on 
Detroit, this is not what is immediately perceived. 

Like the cartographers in Jorge Luis Borges’ short story On 
Exactitude in Science who design a map ‘whose size was that of the 
Empire, and which coincided point for point with it’, Kelley’s repro¬ 
duction of a 1950s-era suburban tract home on a site in the Midtown 
neighbourhood of Detroit differs materially and historically from 
an actual house. 5 Were a house situated on a lot behind MOCAD, its 
presence would raise a set of questions not applicable to its facsim¬ 
ile: Is the home the sole remainder of an urban renewal project? Was 
it inhabited or abandoned? Is it a model home for an unrealised sub¬ 
division? Was it built by a local builder or was it prefabricated? Has it 
been put into the service of ‘art’ by being moved from a site outside 
Detroit? The sculptural reproduction and its association with Mike 
Kelley, on the other hand, is clearly endowed with cultural capital, 
and deracinated from the historical or cultural contexts assigned to 
the home. But as Kelley himself was aware, it would be impossible 
for the Homestead and its social services to be autonomous works of 
art or of charity. Presenting the project at the 2012 Whitney Biennial, 
Kelley wrote: 

It will not be designated as the ‘Kelley family home.’ It is simply 
a house typical of the area where I grew up. Yet even this aspect 
of the project is far from neutral. A replica of a typical house of 
the suburbs, it will look quite out of place in downtown Detroit. 
This fact itself points toward the complex racial and class-based 
issues that are representative of the Detroit area - for example, 
the ‘white flight’ from the city after the Detroit race riots of 1967, 
which resulted in a city with a primarily African American popula¬ 
tion surrounded by white suburbs. 6 
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Extending Kelley’s logic, the contrast between the Homestead and its 
neighbourhood would have been even more pronounced in Detroit’s 
economically devastated areas, or along the walls and cul-de-sacs 
separating the city from its wealthy Grosse Pointe suburbs to the east. 
Ensconced behinds fences on the grounds of MOCAD privileges the 
piece as a work of art, and diminishes its potential to suggest Detroit’s 
racial and economic history. Instead, Kelley does manage to suggest this 
in his Michigan Avenue videos where the Mobile Homestead appears in 
its larger metropolitan context. In tracking the Mobile Homestead’s jour¬ 
neys to and from Westland, the videos are full of personal and collective 
narratives that document the transformation of the west side of Detroit 
and its suburbs since the 1960s. The ruins along Michigan Avenue have 
a time-lapsed, entropic quality that recall photographer Camilo Jose 
Vergara’s multiple images of individual Detroit buildings taken over a 
period of years and published in The New American Ghetto (1995) and 
American Ruins (1999). By the time the Mobile Homestead has arrived 
in front of Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village and the former Kelley fam¬ 
ily home in Westland, the videos diverge from Vergara’s seemingly 
apolitical temporal inevitability. The roles of public and government 
policies are largely absent from the visual and personal narratives, but 
the effects of those racialised policies on the urban and suburban land¬ 
scape are unmistakable. Within the larger body of Kelley’s work, an aura 
forms around a submerged narrative that extends from the personal and 
encompasses the political. 


Mike Kelley's hidden spaces 

Beneath the Homestead’s ground floor, Kelley designed two under¬ 
ground levels, a double-level basement intended for use by invited art¬ 
ists or Kelley himself. Sublevels, hidden spaces and tunnels appear in 
several of Kelley’s works, but none at the scale of the Homestead’s. A lad¬ 
der descends from a space on the ground floor that corresponds spa¬ 
tially to a bedroom closet while a second ladder descends from a hatch 
located outside the house by the porch stairs. Within this first basement, 
a hatch in the floor leads to the second sublevel composed of tunnels. 
The first basement space is a mirror image of the house’s floor plan, 
except for the absence of most doorways. Instead, a set of tunnel-like 
hallways links some of the rooms via their ‘closet’ spaces, while for other 
rooms one must descend to the second sublevel by ladder, move through 
the tunnel and ascend another ladder to the chosen space. The ladders 
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and two hatches connecting the underground ceiling to the closet and 
‘front yard’ provide orientation in an otherwise isolated and destabilised 
domestic plan. 

While Kelley typically avoids explicit politics in his art, there is nev¬ 
ertheless an implicit political dimension in his work involving the con¬ 
struction of hidden desires, latent trauma and subject formation, which 
can be subsumed by his works’ formal qualities. His piece Educational 
Complex (1995), for example, is an agglomeration of white, smooth, fea¬ 
tureless models of his childhood schools and Westland home beneath a 
Plexiglas cover and mounted on a table top base supported by sawhorses. 
Onto this ‘built’ environment - as subjectively informed as architectur¬ 
ally ‘objective’ - Kelley has constructed memory maps of the interiors of 
these structures. Solids and voids within each extruded model indicate 
remembered, forgotten, or unknown spaces: the voids are articulated 
floor plans recalled from memory, while the solid spaces have escaped 
from Kelley’s consciousness. Enhancing the work’s subjective dimen¬ 
sion, Kelly has placed a mattress on the floor between the sawhorse legs, 
providing a space - conceptually, not in practice - to view the underside 
of the plywood base, where he has attached a replica of the basement 
of CalArts, the Los Angeles-area art school that he attended. The base¬ 
ment beneath an institution is likely the mechanical heart or storage 
area of the school. But for Kelley, who became interested in the 1980s 
scandal regarding children’s tales of abuse in hidden tunnels under the 
McMartin Preschool in Los Angeles, it suggested a potentially ominous 
site. Writing about repressed memory, fantasy and the futile search for 
tunnels at the site, Kelley said that the McMartin Preschool ‘is no longer 
a real building but a symbolic architecture. It is more akin to an amuse¬ 
ment park, like Disneyland, built as a ritual site to reveal the political 
and moral convictions of its users.’ 7 Placement of a mattress on the floor, 
rather than a mirror as in Kelley’s Antiqued (Prematurely Aged) piece 
(1987), suggests a ritual site or a site of leisure, play, sexual activity or 
homelessness just below what is intended to be visible. 

The Mobile Homestead and its sublevels thematise the personal 
and familial within a larger metropolitan context, but Educational 
Complex suggests that personal trauma - real or imagined - has a famil¬ 
ial and institutional basis. George Baker has written of the relationship 
between repression as a deviant product of ‘structures of power and of 
the law’ and Kelley’s repeated use of sublevels in his work: ‘Repression 
would now literally create the sublevel, the underside or underground, 
the missing and the forgotten, as if the sublevel could only arise through 
a dynamic of dominance and of masochism, the sublevel as truly 
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“sub” - below, but also subjected, subservient, submissive, potentially 
subversive.’ 8 The hidden spaces imply that the effects of ‘structures of 
power’ create a repression that is both psychic as well as social. 

As an architectural agglomeration of social space, Educational 
Complex is not so much Bauhaus as it is Chicago’s 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition, an ironic commentary on the optimism embod¬ 
ied in architecture; here the work is a narrative of post-war faith in 
American institutions at the apex of the country’s economic and inter¬ 
national power. At the same time, Kelley wanted his compact collection 
of buildings to counter any hints of utopia. He has acknowledged that 
unlike utopian projects, where ‘moral and aesthetic dimensions are pre¬ 
sented, often openly and dramatically, as mirrors of each other ... my 
project is a perversion of such an attitude: I present an obviously dysto¬ 
pian architecture, reflecting our true, chaotic social conditions, rather 
than some idealized dream of wholeness.’ 9 His Westland home makes 
an appearance in this work, implicating the suburban idyll that frames 
this educational arrangement. 

In yet another work entitled John Glenn Memorial Detroit River 
Reclamation Project (Including the Local Culture Pictorial Guide, 
1968-1972, Wayne/Westland Eagle), Kelley and his assistants 
dredged ceramic and glass detritus from the Detroit River, separat¬ 
ing the shards by colour into a wooden ramp placed around a ceramic 
encrusted larger-than-life statue of astronaut John Glenn. The first 
American in space, Glenn was treated as a 1960s hero, and was the 
namesake of Kelley’s high school. Here, the Detroit River has become 
a figurative sublevel where prosperity’s detritus is externalised and 
collectivised. Framed copies of Westland’s local newspapers accom¬ 
pany the statue and ramp of broken ceramics. The news stories and 
images contain a metaphorical void. Like the schools, home, and 
space-age hero, they share an uncanny feeling that the suburban 
homes and institutions were neutral, ahistorical spaces. In their 
assumption of collective whiteness, race is absent, even as it shaped 
urban planning and access to particular neighbourhoods, schools, 
homes or types of finance. Like the Mobile Homestead and Educational 
Complex, Kelley’s focus on local narratives assumes a white identity 
formation at the apex of American power. The absence of race is an 
effect of the work, unlike the work of other artists like Kerry James 
Marshall, whose paintings Visible Means of Support: Mount Vernon 
and Visible Means of Support: Monticello explicitly recuperate an 
absent racialised history in the national celebration of America’s first 
heroes. 
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If the Mobile Homestead truly raises ‘complex racial and class-based 
issues’ - as Kelley himself acknowledges - the racial history undergird¬ 
ing suburbia needs interrogation. The construction of racially segre¬ 
gated subdivisions had juridical and governmental support, and was 
concurrent with racially restricted access to public accommodations, 
such as shops, hotels and restaurants. New subdivisions were encircling 
Detroit in the 1950s, while corporate decentralisation of manufacturing 
began a slow exodus from the city in search of abundant undeveloped 
land and lower labour costs. In this decade, Detroit’s population peaked 
at just over 1.8 million residents, then began its decline as 362,877 white 
Detroiters migrated out of the city by I960. 10 Mike Kelley’s family home 
in the Northlawn subdivision of Westland can thereby serve both as 
a sculptural model and as a study of racialised US urban policy in the 
twentieth century. But before examining that history, it is worth recall¬ 
ing the Mobile Homestead’s nomenclature, the ‘homestead’ as it was used 
in federal land policy in the nineteenth century. Under the Homestead 
Act of 1862 the Federal government gave 160-acre parcels of formerly 
Native American land to individual European-Americans for produc¬ 
tive settlement. This creation of private property displaced Native 
Americans, while introducing use-value onto land, the basis for the 
American economy since its settlement in the seventeenth century. In 
Detroit, the Mobile Homestead ‘settled’ on a parcel of land in a city with 
thousands of acres of property that, in an inverse process, have become 
valueless within the logic of the market. Under the aegis of Artangel and 
MOCAD, the Homestead has contributed to value creation in Midtown, 
making land culturally, and by extension economically, productive. 


The federal housing administration and the 
minimum house 

Suburbia can never be understood solely in its own terms. It 
must always be defined in relation to its rejected opposite: the 
metropolis. 

Robert Fishman 11 

The large lots and detached single-family homes of Northlawn subdivi¬ 
sion in Westland (which was known as Nankin Township, before its citi¬ 
zens voted to adopt the name of the new Westland Shopping Centre upon 
incorporation in 1966) seem typical of post-war suburban development. 
However, Northlawn was legally registered in 1925, the peak year of an 
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American home building boom that would soon crash. It was a typical 
pre-Depression-era subdivision in which a developer typically divided 
farmland into blocks, which were further divided into building lots that 
were sold piecemeal to individuals or speculative builders, who were 
responsible for the construction of their own homes. 12 Northlawn subdi¬ 
vision was laid out in an economical gridiron, lacking the curving streets, 
parks and cul-de-sacs found in affluent late nineteenth-century suburbs 
such as Vaux and Olmsted’s Riverside development west of Chicago. 

New housing starts and building investments in the USA began to 
decline in 1926, three years before the Great Depression. By the time 
Franklin Roosevelt was inaugurated in March 1933, half of all US mort¬ 
gages were in default and new housing starts were down 90 per cent 
from their peak in 1925. Pre-New Deal-era mortgages had a higher level 
of risk even in good times. Home loans before the Roosevelt era typi¬ 
cally required a 50 per cent down-payment and monthly interest-only 
payments, with the full principal amount due upon maturity, which 
was 10 years or less. 13 The Roosevelt administration sought to manage 
loan defaults and foreclosures on existing properties by establishing 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation (HOLC) in 1933. The government 
issued bonds to lenders in exchange for distressed home loans, which 
were then renegotiated with borrowers at a lower interest rate, amor¬ 
tised over 15 years. Although formally dissolved in 1951, HOLC issued 
the bulk of its one million loans by 1935. 14 

The administration then established the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) in 1934 with the aim of encouraging new home 
building, lending and home ownership. It did so by insuring private lend¬ 
ers’ loans to homebuilders. In addition, it insured up to 90 per cent of a 
homebuyer’s mortgage value. 15 The FHA helped stabilise the banking 
and housing industries by underwriting credit to a large demographic of 
American consumers. As an underwriter, the FHA promulgated standards 
for rating properties, locations and borrowers. Using loan guarantees as 
financial incentives, the housing and banking sectors adopted the agen¬ 
cy’s guidelines, which thus became de facto national housing standards. 

The first standards were published in 1934 in the FHA’s 
Underwriting Manual, and were based on years of studies and reports 
by trades’ organisations and non-profit foundations. The rules endorsed 
racial segregation and specific house types to assure that homes under¬ 
written by the FHA would retain their value over time. Specifically, the 
recommendations concerning minimum lot size (50 x 100 feet) and 
dwelling square footage, room sizes and layout, ventilation and natural 
light, plumbing and electrical standards, and landscaping were written 
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to favour newer, detached, single-family homes. Multi-family housing 
was discouraged ‘through unpopular terms’, and loans to repair existing 
housing tended to be small and short term. 16 

The Underwriting Manual guidelines also expressed a preference 
for traditional house design. Flat roofs, as one example, did not conform 
with Part II, Section 1, Part 126 (1) (a), which asked underwriters, ‘Is 
the roof correctly pitched and are the slope and angles of the roof of 
such a nature as to afford proper drainage and to avoid “snow pockets”?’ 
‘Non-conformity’ was considered detrimental, to both the future value 
of the home and its neighbours. The manual stated, ‘It is universally 
recognized that a structure, though conforming in every respect except 
exterior design, may clash so violently with that which is typical that the 
marketability of the property is largely destroyed.’ 17 

No rules had more of an impact on racial housing patterns and access 
to credit than the Underwriting Manual’s endorsement of racial covenants 
and racially separated neighbourhoods. The Manual followed the practice 
of the real-estate industry and ‘recommended ... [prohibition of the occu¬ 
pancy of properties except by the race for which they are intended’. 18 The 
use of racial covenants did not begin with FHA mandates, or the series 
of 239 colour-coded risk-assessment maps issued by the HOLC. Racially 
restrictive housing covenants became common in new subdivisions 
after the United States Supreme Court in the Buchanan v. Warley case 
(1917) struck down city ordinances that had prohibited the sale of prop¬ 
erty to African Americans as a violation of the 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution. A decade later, however, the court affirmed the constitution¬ 
ality of the racial covenants in the Corrigan v. Buckley case (1926) and 
determined that the 14th Amendment did not ‘prohibit private individu¬ 
als from entering into contracts respecting the control and disposition of 
their own property’. 19 The FHA affirmed African-American exclusion as 
necessary to maintain property value for white homeowners due to real- 
estate industry practices based on those precedents. 

As a companion to the Underwriting Manual, another FHA publi¬ 
cation, Principles of Planning Small Houses, served as a pattern book for 
acceptable home design. In its 44 pages, it provided variations on a single 
floor plan, elevations and site plans. The house style that illustrated the 
FHA’s brochure was the Cape Cod Revival (Figure 9.3). By illustrating a 
particular house style in a Federal Housing Administration publication, 
the federal government as underwriter of mortgages implicitly endorsed 
that style. 20 It is among the most common styles found in American sub¬ 
divisions and is particularly well known as the house type for the first 
6,000 homes built in the Levittown, New York, development in 1948. 
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Figure 9.3 Cape Cod Revival style illustration in Principles of Planning 
Small Houses, 1940 edition, page 2. 


Seeking to create reproducible housing models that eliminated all 
costly and unnecessary construction, Principles of Planning Small Houses 
incorporated recommendations by trade and advocacy groups with the 
purpose of financially underwriting a mass-produced ‘minimum house’ 
at an affordable price. 21 From the foundation to the attic, to its siting on 
a lot, the house was reimagined as an efficient commodity. The Cape 
Cod Revival, as well as the Ranch style, a popular style based on the 
American South-west ranch house, and the Midwest Prairie school 
design, were traditional styles that functioned as skins over the modern, 
minimum house floor plan. 

The basic FHA house type was between 625 and 900 square feet 
in size, wood-framed, square-shaped and one storey tall. It excluded an 
attic and basement. A concrete slab served as the foundation, and a wall 
or floor-heater was installed in place of a furnace. The front entry opened 
directly into the living room. The kitchen was next to the living room 
and had a side-entry door. The four-room floor plan minimised hall¬ 
ways and excluded a dining room, which was combined into the kitchen 
or living room. There were two bedrooms and a bathroom, the latter 
positioned behind the kitchen to minimise plumbing costs. Principles of 
Planning Small Houses recommended locating the kitchen in the north¬ 
east portion of the house, where the heat from the stove would have the 
least effect on the comfort of the house (Figure 9.4). 
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Figure 9.4 ‘Basic Plan, One-Story, Two-Bedrooms’, from Principles of 
Planning Small Houses, 1940 edition, page 16. 


Variations of the basic floor plan included additional square foot¬ 
age for a dining alcove, or for rooms along one side of the house, resulting 
in a rectangular floor plan; the creation of a small basement for a heat¬ 
ing unit; or the construction of a one-and-a-half-storey dwelling with an 
unfinished attic large enough for two bedrooms. Other FHA floor plans 
included a garage, a third bedroom or full basement, all sharing simi¬ 
lar floor plans with the basic version. 22 Through promotion of the mini¬ 
mum house in FHA publications and travelling displays of model homes 
(at the 1939 New York World’s Fair, for example), along with mortgage 
insurance underwriting standards, the average American house size 
was reduced from 5.8 rooms in 1936 to 5.1 rooms in 1940. 23 

The Kelley family house is the descendant of the FHA’s Underwriting 
Manual’s codes and the minimum house template. Constructed a genera¬ 
tion after the first edition of Principles of Planning Small Houses, its Cape 
Cod-Ranch style and size reflected the increasing prosperity of post-war 
working-class America and the Detroit suburb in which it was located. 
The Kelley family house met the criteria of the FHA’s construction rec¬ 
ommendations, but was built specifically for its double lot in an older 
subdivision, not as part of a new housing development. In this sense, the 
house differed from the typology of the post-war house. In fact, because 
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the Northlawn subdivision was legally registered in 1925 and built out 
over a period of almost 40 years, it should have fared poorly according 
to the Underwriting Manual guidelines. 

Where the Northlawn subdivision in Westland would be in 
accord with FHA standards was its housing restrictions, which pre¬ 
dated the Roosevelt administration and the FHA. As early as 1928, the 
subdivision’s restrictions specified that the ‘property not ... be sold, 
exchanged, or occupied by any but the Caucasian race’. 24 According to 
the 1940 US census, white, mostly native-born Americans inhabited all 
homes in the Northlawn subdivision and in the surrounding commu¬ 
nities in Nankin Township. The US Supreme Court eventually reversed 
the Corrigan v. Buckley decision and declared racial covenants uncon¬ 
stitutional in the Shelley v. Kraemer case (1948). This made little dif¬ 
ference to the practice of the local real-estate industry, which in nearby 
Ann Arbor, for example, believed ‘that all private owners of property 
have the right to determine with whom they are to do business and 
that the owner has an unqualified moral and legal right to define with¬ 
out limitation the persons with who the broker may deal in consum¬ 
mating the transaction with which the broker is involved as agent’. 25 It 
was only the Fair Housing Act of 1968 (Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968) that codified a national prohibition against racial discrimina¬ 
tion in housing. 


Post-war housing developments 

At the end of the Second World War, small-scale subdivision develop¬ 
ments were inadequate to deal with the housing shortage and high 
demand due to the zero down-payment, government-guaranteed home 
loans offered to returning veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, also known as the GI Bill of Rights. Builder-developers, many with 
wartime experience building worker housing quickly and inexpensively, 
levelled hundreds of acres, obtained building permits, and constructed 
and outfitted thousands of similar homes. The efficiencies of vertical 
integration allowed them to build faster and at less cost per house than 
an individual who might purchase and build on a single parcel in older 
subdivisions such as Northlawn. 

For the massive post-war development in Levittown, for example, 
the Cape Cod Revival, the Ranch, and the Cape Cod-Ranch became a 
common skin over the minimum house floor plan. Levittown’s first 6,000 
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homes, identical ‘Cape Codders’, were complete in 1948 along strongly 
curving streets and cul-de-sacs. By 1951, 11,500 Ranch style houses, 
50 square feet larger than the Cape Codders, were complete. In Panorama 
City, in suburban Los Angeles, the ‘Suburban’, ‘Rancho’, ‘Colonial’ and 
‘Palm Springs’ models were West Coast variations on an 800-900 square 
foot, stucco-clad minimum house floor plan. 

The Kelley family house is indebted to the minimum house design, 
as well as private and government policies that sought to assure stable 
home values for all but African Americans and other marginalised com¬ 
munities. Racial covenants continued to be enforced in Levittown long 
after the Shelley v. Kraemer case invalidated them. African-American 
families were not permitted to live in Levittown, New York, or Levittown, 
Pennsylvania, until a family in Levittown, Pennsylvania, sold their 
house in July 1957 to Bill and Daisy Myers, an African-American couple. 
A lawsuit that ended at the United States Supreme Court eventually gave 
the Myers family the right to live in their home. 26 



Figure 9.5 The Kelley Family House (left), Northlawn Subdivision, 
Westland, Michigan. 
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While the design and building of suburban Detroit was left to 
private developers backed by financial guarantees from the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
a similar symbiotic relationship developed between private developers 
and public subsidies within urban areas due to the US Housing Acts of 
1949 and 1954, which addressed overcrowding and substandard struc¬ 
tures in the United States. In Detroit, the Acts financed the condem¬ 
nation and clearance of hundreds of parcels to provide public housing 
for thousands of residents, mostly within the informal borders of the 
African-American neighbourhoods. There was a local antecedent in the 
Brewster Homes and Frederick Douglass Homes completed in 1938 and 
1941, respectively, in the Paradise Valley neighbourhood. Title III of the 
Housing Act of 1954, however, turned Federal policy away from its 1949 
mission of providing 810,000 new units of publically owned housing 
throughout the United States to 35,000 units per year over four years 
for the sole benefit of relocating families displaced by urban renewal 
projects. 27 

The Housing Act of 1949 privileged ‘private enterprise’ in its 
‘Declaration of National Housing Policy’ preamble and as part of its mis¬ 
sion financed the acquisition and clearance of parcels by local public 
entities to sell them to the private sector for new, market-rate housing. 
The dual nature of the law meant that additional public housing units, 
as well as market-rate housing, were added to the black neighbourhoods 
of Detroit. Public housing for African-American families was added to 
the Paradise Valley neighbourhood, north of Gratiot Avenue, while to 
the south, affluent and largely white residents moved in to the Lafayette 
Park development, the largest collection of Mies van der Rohe buildings 
in the world, displacing 7,000 African-American, Black Bottom neigh¬ 
bourhood residents. 28 

Would a mobile Mies’ townhouse in Midtown Detroit be less of a 
curiosity than the Mobile Homestead ? Although it is a representation 
of an earlier generation of gentrification, its presence at MOCAD could 
be easily confused with a new condominium development rising in 
the neighbourhood. The Mobile Homestead, on the other hand, func¬ 
tions as an urban totem, what Freud, writing on the uncanny, calls a 
‘frightening element ... that has been repressed and now returns’. 29 In 
Detroit, a city that Fred Moten calls a ‘kind of anti-capital of white 
flight’, 30 the Homestead recalls Mike Kelley’s own paraphrase of Freud’s 
theory of the uncanny, which Kelley refers to as ‘the class of the ter¬ 
rifying which leads us back to something long known and once very 
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familiar, yet now concealed and kept out of sight. It is the unfamiliar 
familiar, the conventional made suspect.’ 31 But it’s not simply the arri¬ 
val of any familiar yet atypical house type that warrants the concep¬ 
tual quality of ‘the uncanny’. We do not experience the uncanny in the 
federal government attempt to normalise a literally toxic mobile house 
type in New Orleans after Hurricane Katrina, for example. Nor do we 
experience it in new ‘Tuscan Villa Revival’ subdivisions next to Spanish 
Colonial Revival homes in suburban San Diego. In Detroit, the unfa- 
miliarly familiar Cape Cod-Ranch house type might become even more 
unremarkable if a change in American housing policy led to distribu¬ 
tion of prefabricated copies on the thousands of empty parcels of land. 
Even the Homestead itself - as a mobile structure moving through the 
city, ‘performing] various types of “social services” along the way - to 
function as a blood mobile for example’, in accord with Kelley’s vision - 
might appear as banal as a mobile library, if the sight of freely available 
public services in most neighbourhoods would be considered common 
and conventional. 32 

What makes the ‘conventional’ suburban home uncanny in 
Detroit? Putting aside its being the domestic site of Kelley’s personal 
adolescence and subjectivity, it is the synecdoche for the subject forma¬ 
tion of the post-war white working class that once flourished outside 
the city. This nostalgic representation of white aspiration has returned 
to Detroit, wheeling up Michigan Avenue in what Fred Moten has called 
a ‘fugitive reversal of white flight’s chain ganged mobilization’. 33 As an 
object, this aligns with Freud’s quotation of Schelling’s definition of the 
uncanny as ‘something that should have remained hidden and has come 
into the open’. 34 But, when considering the entire Mobile Homestead 
project, including the sublevels, Kelley’s opposing paraphrase of 
Freud’s definition of the uncanny is equally apt: ‘Something long known 
and once very familiar, yet now concealed and kept out of sight.’ As it 
assimilates over time into the landscape of Midtown, the Homestead 
risks becoming another work of public art, which Kelley feared would 
be ‘forced upon a public that, in most cases, finds no pleasure in it’. 35 
But within the sublevels, ‘concealed and kept out of sight’, the uncanny 
double of the floor plan of the Kelley house and the Mobile Homestead 
acts as the political unconscious of US housing policy. The Homestead 
in all its parts, then, realises a site-specific monument to a specific form 
of domesticity. The suppression of a racist history has transformed the 
American house following the Second World War into an object that 
has come to signify qualities such as individual success or consumer 
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preference over its origins in deliberated American housing policies. 
What persists, however, is the unhomely home, that collective history 
which remains unfamiliar even as its effects are lived out on both sides 
of Detroit’s border with its suburbs at Eight Mile Road, Grosse Pointe, 
Dearborn and beyond. 
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The real 'housos' 

Reclaiming identity and place 

Michael Darcy and Dallas Rogers 


Introduction 

Public - or, as we are now more likely to refer to it, social housing 1 - rep¬ 
resents a very small and indeed falling proportion of Australia’s housing 
stock, especially when compared to most European countries. From a 
peak of just under 6 per cent of dwellings nationally in the 1980s (10 per 
cent in South Australia), by 2006 social housing represented around 4 
per cent of housing stock. 2 Government subsidies for low-income rental 
housing have been politically contested since the earliest federal govern¬ 
ment intervention following the Second World War, but at least until the 
early 1990s public housing provided affordable and secure housing for 
those households who could not afford to house themselves appropri¬ 
ately through owner occupation or private rental. Some 70 years beyond 
its inception and despite a similar situation of chronic undersupply of 
housing in major cities, and with the least affordable housing interna¬ 
tionally, public housing is now perceived by many as a highly problem¬ 
atic form of tenure which exacerbates or even produces social problems 
rather than ameliorating them. As in the UK and USA, mass-produced 
estates containing concentrations of public housing are frequently char¬ 
acterised as incubators for crime and anti-social behaviour, residents’ 
unemployment and poor educational outcomes. State-owned housing - 
not only the policy of providing assistance, but its actual physical form 
and location 3 - is now widely described as a ‘failed experiment’ and has 
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emerged as the target of a concerted campaign of reform and redevelop¬ 
ment. 4 A striking illustration of the public perception of public housing 
neighbourhoods in Australia can be seen in the popular television com¬ 
edy Housos, which is discussed below. 5 

The roots of the social housing problem are described as both eco¬ 
nomic and cultural. Economic causes are understood to relate to work 
disincentives and poverty traps directly arising from the structure of 
housing assistance, while perceived cultural factors include the repro¬ 
duction of poverty brought about by lack of sufficient role models of 
‘good citizens’ and the predominance of inward-looking social networks 
amongst residents of discrete public housing neighbourhoods. These 
factors are reinforced by popular prejudice against, and stigmatisation 
of, public housing tenants. 

In housing policy discourse, the urban form and geography of pub¬ 
lic housing, especially in large estates, 6 have thus come to be depicted 
as destroying its ability to assist tenants to improve their lives, while in 
the media public housing tenants are frequently portrayed as irrespon¬ 
sible and ungrateful receivers of public beneficence. However, histori¬ 
cal analysis shows that key contributors to the problems experienced in 
public housing are not its design or specific geography but increasingly 
restricted eligibility associated with progressive reductions in funding 
over many years. Initially, public housing was targeted to assist low- 
income working families but gradually over time the demography of the 
tenant population has transformed through the increasing targeting of 
higher and more complex need groups such as ex-prisoners and people 
experiencing homelessness and substance abuse issues. As such, public 
housing is now a residualised tenure of last resort targeted at the most 
complex needs, so that low income alone does not guarantee access. 

Nonetheless, the net effect of this process has been to reinforce the 
perception of failure - not just of policy, but of whole communities - and 
thus to instil a profound sense of public tenants as ‘failed citizens’ who 
are unable to produce the conditions for a standard of everyday life such 
as that enjoyed by owner occupiers. 

Goffman’s seminal work on stigma identified three categories 
of the phenomenon which were: abominations of the body, blem¬ 
ishes of individual character, and tribal stigma (race, nation and 
religion). For Goffman, stigma arises through negative labelling and 
stereotyping of people that are depicted as possessing discrediting 
attributes, which leads to a ‘spoiled identity’. Wacquant argues that 
a key omission in Goffman’s thesis is a link to ‘blemish of place’ or a 
discredited neighbourhood reputation, which leads to what he terms 
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as ‘territorial stigma’. 7 Territorial stigma can project a virtual social 
identity onto families and individuals living in particular neighbour¬ 
hoods and thus deprive them of acceptance from others. Place and 
person become intertwined in negative representations although 
these may well conflict with lived experience. Consequently‘blemish 
of place’ can add an additional layer of disadvantage to any existing 
stigma that is associated with poverty, ethnicity, disability or physi¬ 
cal appearance. Community identity is thus constructed by outsiders 
to the territory, and stigma is associated with not only the neighbour¬ 
hood but also the individuals who live there. 

The consequences of experiencing ‘territorial stigma’ include: dis¬ 
crimination by employers and others on the basis of one’s address or 
other spatial markers; impacts on health and well-being, and mental 
health in particular; differences in the nature and quality of local ser¬ 
vice provision; and threats to housing security associated with attempts 
to deconcentrate poor households, which may result in reductions in 
overall stock of social housing. Together these impacts become new 
factors regenerating stigma in a self-perpetuating cycle. In Australia, 
Warr draws particular attention to the role of television and other 
media whose ‘negative ... attention amplifies and cements the quotid¬ 
ian prejudices that are experienced by people living in “discredited” 
neighbourhoods’, 8 and concludes that while global economic forces and 
government policy intervention are important mediators of territorial 
stigma, the ‘unwarranted and unsympathetic attitudes and actions of 
outsiders ... are key contributors to the difficulties of those living in stig¬ 
matised neighbourhoods’. 9 

The media is a key channel through which distinctions of class 
and territorial stigma are shaped, imposed and reproduced. Electronic 
media is easily accessible with 24-hour internet and television availabil¬ 
ity, so its realm is pervasive. In Australia and elsewhere Arthurson and 
others have shown that: 

The media has played an active role in supporting and embellish¬ 
ing pathological depictions of social housing estates as sites of 
disorder and crime, drawing on explanations that cite individual 
agency and behaviour as the problems. 10 

Stressed urban communities are frequently sought out by the media as 
settings for nightmarish portrayals of urban life that may serve or extend 
negative stereotypes. In the end it matters little if these localities in fact 
are, or are not, run down and dangerous places, and their populations 
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composed essentially of minorities and poor people, ‘the prejudicial 
belief that they are suffices to set off socially noxious consequences’. 11 

Research from Australia and internationally also explores the 
disjuncture that often exists between media representations of estates 
and the lived experience of residents. Lapeyronnie, for instance, iden¬ 
tified the tension between internal self-perceptions of the French ban- 
lieue experience and external images. 12 Residents of stigmatised places 
bemoan the fact that others and the media, in particular news and cur¬ 
rent affairs programmes, stigmatise their neighbourhoods and occu¬ 
pants, often without even having visited there or knowing the people. An 
alternative standpoint is that mainstream media needs to be recruited to 
challenge negative perceptions of estates, but in a time of sensationalist 
and xenophobic media discourse this seems unlikely to happen. 13 

Acceptance of the negative stereotype invalidates the legitimacy 
of any claims upon place making in urban areas by poor public tenants 
and, as a corollary, legitimises redevelopment through forced reloca¬ 
tion and disposal of public assets through public-private partnerships. 
For affected tenants, ‘voice’ has usually taken the form of reactive con¬ 
sultation on details only after major decisions concerning redevelop¬ 
ment, relocation and population mix have been taken. 14 As suggested 
by Imbroscio, free residential choice ‘often conceives the expansion of 
residential choice for the urban poor as involving merely the ability to 
exit their current neighbourhoods and enter others’. 15 

The ‘social exclusion’ of public tenants thus extends beyond the 
housing management arena to their exclusion from the research pro¬ 
cesses through which disadvantaged places have been defined as prob¬ 
lems, and in which policy solutions are framed. Current urban studies 
debate offers limited engagement with micro-scale analyses of cre¬ 
ative destruction cycles and consequences and particularly with the 
creative potential of local communities and public tenants themselves 
who are typically viewed as either passive beneficiaries or victims of 
redevelopment. 


Situated knowledge and the production of culture 

Bourdieu has shown how social order is inscribed through ‘cultural 
products’. 16 These products include education, language and the media. 
Cultural products work through framing and reworking alliances over 
culture both symbolically and materially. This leads to an unconscious 
sense of acceptance of social differences and one’s place in society both 
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in a social and geographical/spatial sense. In other words, through these 
cultural products meanings are attached to certain practices, places and 
events and these meanings are internalised even by those who them¬ 
selves are being culturally defined. 

Faced with threats of demolition and redevelopment of their 
dwellings, dispersal of tenants and communities, 17 and with persistent 
stigmatisation and demonisation in mainstream media, 18 some residents 
of public housing in Australia have used video and other creative media 
to create alternative cultural products. 

Three examples are outlined below which emerged during a four- 
year project (funded by the Australian Research Council, St Vincent de 
Paul Society, UWS and Loyola University Chicago) entitled Residents’ 
Voices: Advantage, Disadvantage, Community and Place. The aim of 
the project was to collaborate with residents to challenge conventional 
outsider approaches to understanding place and disadvantage by facili¬ 
tating the emergence and validation of situated knowledge and ‘insider’ 
theorising about this relationship. Each is a response to stereotyping and 
stigma, and can be understood as a limited attempt to reclaim the iden¬ 
tity of specific neighbourhoods or of public housing tenants collectively. 
Importantly, as will be shown, the residents involved in these projects 
do not set out primarily to change the views or actions of policy makers 
or other outsiders - although such an outcome might be welcomed. In 
each case, the primary audiences for their efforts were the participants 
themselves, their neighbours and other tenants. 

The examples discussed below are, firstly, digital storytelling dis¬ 
seminated through a website; secondly, tenant-driven media analysis 
of the popular Australian television parody Housos; and, finally, a short 
dramatic film written and directed by tenants entitled Into the Woods. In 
each of these examples, public housing residents speak back to popular 
stereotypes, yet in each case their main purpose was not primarily to 
influence public perceptions or the policy agenda, but rather to reclaim 
and reinforce their own identity and connection to place. 


Digital storytelling 

Digital storytelling is a narrative-driven form of digital media produc¬ 
tion that allows people to share aspects of their life by making a short 
film, or audio or photographic essay. While digital storytelling is a rel¬ 
atively new visual methodology within academia, it has a much longer 
history in the media and the corporate spheres. With the addition of 
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increasingly affordable high-quality digital media tools - such as photog¬ 
raphy equipment, video cameras and voice recorders - digital storytell¬ 
ing is a performative practice that can be undertaken by almost anyone. 
As a practice, digital storytelling is very diverse and might produce short 
radio documentaries, photographic essays, participant-directed autobi¬ 
ographical films or stop-animation stories. 

For the Residents’ Voices Project we commissioned Information 
and Cultural Exchange, 19 a community arts organisation, to run our dig¬ 
ital storytelling workshop as a capacity-building process for the univer¬ 
sity researchers and tenant collaborators. Lundby argues that increasing 
access to the Internet, low-cost or free software and the rise of social 
media rise have allowed some marginalised groups to redeploy ‘the age- 
old practices of storytelling’ to self-represent their own social experi¬ 
ence. 20 Therefore, we wanted the residents not only to create a digital 
story through the workshops but, more importantly, to acquire the skills 
and knowledge to create and teach others how to create additional digi¬ 
tal stories in the future. This workshop involved five residents and three 
university researchers. We conducted two technical sessions in a studio 
space and four content development sessions in a computer room at the 
local library near the residents’ homes. In the first two sessions, the dig¬ 
ital storytelling facilitators conducted classes on ‘talking about personal 
stories’, ‘storyboarding for narrative development’, ‘using digital record¬ 
ing equipment’ and ‘using digital editing software’. In the four content 
development sessions, the residents drafted a narrative and recorded it 
on a voice recorder. They also collected a suite of photographs to match 
their verbal narrative. With help from the digital storytelling facil¬ 
itators, the residents produced their digital story by building a photo¬ 
graphic essay over the top of their oral narrative using movie-editing 
software. The stories covered topics including living in social housing 
with a mental illness, criminal activity and violence, interactions with 
law enforcement agencies, experiencing and addressing both personal 
and geographical stigma, and living in social housing with family mem¬ 
bers with complex needs. 

Guillemin and Drew describe the academic digital storytelling pro¬ 
cess as follows: ‘participants are asked by the researcher to produce pho¬ 
tographs, video, drawings and other types of visual images as research 
data’. 21 However, we set out to challenge the relationship between the 
researcher and the researched. In our first digital storytelling project, 
we found that the production and consumption of the digital cultural 
products was more dynamic and contested than Guillemin and Drew 
suggest. Participant-generated visual methodologies are not bound 
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by the constraints of positivist empirical research frameworks, which 
define clear roles for the researcher and the researched. Indeed, one of 
the (student) researchers from the Residents’ Voices team participating 
in this workshop was at the time a social housing tenant living in the 
neighbourhood alongside the other participants. Thus our digital sto¬ 
rytelling project involved multiple stakeholders with complex identities 
that very clearly called into question the researcher/researched dichot¬ 
omy. At the request of residents, in our project we exposed the ‘research¬ 
ers’ to the same digital storytelling process as the residents, and the 
‘researchers’ created digital stories alongside the residents about their 
experiences with social housing. Our project became a collective pro¬ 
cess of knowledge creation whereby all the participants became autobi¬ 
ographical researchers. 22 

Much of the literature on digital storytelling is focused on the way 
the participants have sought to deploy their stories to talk back to, or to 
talk up to, audiences of power. Others show how the storytellers have 
used their narratives to pursue ‘transformations’ of the social, cultural 
or political ‘context in which it operates’. The case studies presented in 
this chapter outline a different suite of audience target groups and more 
nuanced forms of political action. They show that the storytellers have 
complex motivations for using digital storytelling and when freed from 
the constraints of external mediators, including researchers, the stories 
that they choose to tell can challenge our assumptions about their polit¬ 
ical motives. 

In many cases, the people making digital stories do so with the aim 
of sharing their story with a particular audience. In the Residents’ Voices 
digital storytelling project participants were offered the chance to share 
their stories with other residents, in locations around Australia and 
in the USA through publication on a website. The communicative aim 
was focused on horizontal connections between tenants rather than, at 
this stage of the project, of speaking directly to the powerful. However, 
participants did not all share the same understanding of the purpose or 
impact of their products. 

Anita chose to tell a very shocking story about being consistently 
harassed and frightened by a regular visitor to her housing block, leading 
to her applying for an ultimately unsuccessful court order and eventually 
for a transfer to another location. 23 She did not appear in the video, and 
the images which she chose are not dissimilar to many tabloid images of 
public housing. However, at the public launch of the video stories Anita 
recounted the way in which telling the story had reinforced her belief 
in her own strengths and ability to deal with what life throws at her. 
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Lachlan was very enthusiastic about the project and produced a digital 
story but didn’t want anyone to see the film, which was never released 
on the website, while Linda was happy to tell her story of moving out of 
the home she had lived in happily for decades as a sound recording, but 
provided no pictures. Peter’s story was explicitly political and directly 
criticised the common stereotypes of public housing. He wanted policy¬ 
makers to see it and hear the story. 


Housos 

Housos is a satirical parody about the daily life of social housing 
tenants in the fictitious ‘Sunnyvale’ social housing estate which 
appeared on Australian free-to-air television from 2011, and has 
since produced a second series, a live stage production and a fea¬ 
ture film. It is a highly embellished representation of Australian 
social housing estates where characters act outside of the law and 
common norms of society. The depictions of the social housing 
tenants draw on overdrawn but common caricatures and stereo¬ 
types - with characters such as Dazza, Shazza and Franky, por¬ 
trayed as feckless individuals who shun work, survive on welfare 
benefits, indulge in substance abuse, routinely commit crimes 
and cause generalised disorder, along with highly dysfunctional 
families and relationships. Each episode is slapstick in tone and 
addresses a different theme. These include the housos’ attempts to 
defraud the welfare system through feigning injuries that might 
qualify them for disability pensions, and drug-dealing activities 
involving transporting illegal steroids to Asia. (This story contains 
references to a real high-profile case which are unmistakeable to 
Australian audiences.) The final episode for the first series con¬ 
cerns plans for redeveloping Sunnyvale estate whereby the social 
housing tenants, facing relocation to other neighbourhoods, orga¬ 
nise various forms of resistance. 

Recent research on cultural representations of class draws on cul¬ 
tural capital 24 to identify the dominant contemporary depictions of the 
working class in the media as based on ridicule, disgust 25 and mockery, 26 
claiming that disgust is winning out. 27 These representations of the 
working class are used as part of the processes of maintaining middle- 
class distinction, authority and security. 28 

Promotional materials provided by the producers of Housos 
include a satirical ‘dictionary definition’ of a houso that points towards 
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similar class distinctions and derogatory representations of social hous¬ 
ing tenants. 

houso [how-zo], Informal: Often Disparaging. 

noun: 1. an uneducated person who lives in social housing. 

2. a bigot or reactionary, especially from the urban working class. 

Adjective: 3. Also, Housoish, narrow, prejudiced, or reactionary: a 

Houso attitude. 

The term ‘houso’ has long been in common use amongst Australian 
social housing tenants, signifying identification with a common com¬ 
munity experience. While it doubtless has wider currency and forms 
part of stigmatising language used by non-housos, in the above ‘defini¬ 
tion’ it appears unequivocally pejorative, albeit used satirically. In the 
Australian context, the use of this term as the title of the programme 
immediately identifies a subject associated with very specific and well- 
defined urban spatial localities, evoking well-rehearsed and exaggerated 
stereotypes and popular perceptions concerning a jobless underclass. 

As the programme commenced, a group of social housing tenants 
approached the Residents’ Voices team to collaborate on a research proj¬ 
ect focused on perceptions of, and reactions to, the programme. Over the 
nine-week first season of the show participants watched the current epi¬ 
sode and responded to key research themes and questions in a creative 
medium of their choice, such as mobile phone video diary recordings. 

The project was designed to create opportunities for social housing 
residents (‘real housos’) to develop and express their own knowledge 
and understanding of the links between place and disadvantage as rep¬ 
resented in Housos. A screening of the first episode of Housos was organ¬ 
ised at the community centre in an inner-city social housing estate for an 
audience consisting of social housing tenants and community workers 
from across the city. The screening was followed by a panel discussion 
and question and answer (Q&A) session with audience members and a 
panel of‘experts’ consisting of social housing tenants. The focus was on 
generating ‘community knowledge’ through collaboration, discussion 
and reflection of the television programme. Audience responses to the 
programme varied on a continuum, with some ‘enjoying the show’ and 
others expressing the viewpoint that the stereotypes drawn on in the 
programme would ‘reinforce the stigma attached to social housing’. 

In the course of this discussion tenants expressed interest in under¬ 
standing how different people extrapolate meaning from a programme 
such as Housos. A second stage of the project thus focused on how tenant 
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and non-tenant viewers interpreted Housos, and how their understand¬ 
ings related to the tenants’ lived experience. 

Participants watched each week’s episode in their own time and 
were asked to respond to the research questions by keeping an infor¬ 
mal audio, video or written diary. The videos also captured partici¬ 
pants’ physical responses and other audio or visual clues - such as facial 
expressions - when they were discussing an episode of Housos. A final 
focus group consisting of the two tenant-researchers, a tenant commu¬ 
nity worker and tenant participant from the study reviewed and inter¬ 
preted the study data. These data included the tenant and non-tenant 
audio, video and email diaries and a video recording of the initial expert 
panel discussion and the Q&A session. 29 

All of the participant groups used the show as a reference point 
to discuss real political and social issues around territorial stigmatisa¬ 
tion and media representations of class based on their own experiences. 
They moved between discussing the imaginary characters and events in 
Housos to real-life social housing communities and policies. 

People do assume, simply because I’m on a pension and I live in 
social housing; I’m a drug addict, I’m a dole bludger, and I’m just 
the worst that can be. And this [Housos], I think, gives them the 
right to say they’re right, and I’m no good because of where I live 
and what income I have [in the ‘real world’]. (Discussant). 

I used to be very shy about saying I live in Redfern and I’m not 
any more. I’m not, because I’m looking at it as a challenge to these 
other people. (Tenant F2) 

.. .why I got involved in this - was to challenge those public 
stereotypes. For a lot of reasons, but one is that it’s like a chain 
around people’s lives that pulls them back, because you’ve got all 
this public stigma that you’re battling against when you step out¬ 
side your designated zone. So that’s one part of what this is about. 
So in this programme that’s put on TV, it just heightened all of 
those public images.. .(Tenant FI) 

However, Housos is clearly fictional, and police and housing manag¬ 
ers are targeted by its satire along with tenants. Thus, we were open 
to the possibility that such a satirical and lampooning representation 
might have the effect of highlighting the processes of stereotyping and 
stigma themselves, and thus produce a more reflexive, even self-critical, 
response in the audience. We also sought to better understand the 
meaning that residents attached to media stereotypes of themselves and 
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their stigmatised neighbourhoods. The deliberately highly exaggerated 
characters and scenarios in Housos provided an excellent vehicle for res¬ 
ident researchers on the team to explore their own reactions to being 
represented in this way. Perhaps one of the most telling contributions 
to the tenant discussion of Housos came in response to a call from one 
participant for the producers to show more respect for the situation of 
tenants and to involve and consult them, from a tenant leader who said: 

Yes, and we could have given them so much better material 

than that. 


Lost in the woods 

The third example of resident cultural production has its roots in the 
earlier digital storytelling project, but the transfer of knowledge in this 
case was by no means direct. Rather, this project provides new insights 
about the emancipatory power of participant-driven visual methodol¬ 
ogies, especially when these practices are freed from the disciplinary 
constraints of academia and the discursive constrains of talking back to 
the powerful with policy discourse. 

The Residents’ Voices team asked Information and Cultural 
Exchange to run the workshop as a digital storytelling capacity-building 
project for the academic and resident researchers. Throughout the work¬ 
shop the university researchers took detailed notes about the structure 
and content of the workshop. The university researchers wrote this infor¬ 
mation up in easy-to-read fact sheets and placed these on the Residents’ 
Voices website, largely as a resource for the residents who were complet¬ 
ing the workshop. The assumption of the Residents’ Voices team, at this 
point, was that the residents could come back to and use these resources 
in the future if they decided to create further stories or to train other 
residents in digital storytelling techniques. However, the residents of 
one particular street in the Villawood East estate, 25 kilometres west of 
central Sydney, took up these fact sheets in a different way. 

After watching the Residents’ Voices digital stories and reading 
the fact sheets, residents and community workers from the Woodville 
Community Centre contacted Information and Cultural Exchange to run 
a similar project in Villawood. Woodville Community Services funded 
the project. In this project residents took a leading role in all aspects of 
the production process, and, importantly, this included deciding to pro¬ 
duce a film in an entirely different genre. 
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Information and Cultural Exchange employed film director Vanna 
Seang 30 and creative producer and dramaturg Nicholas Lathouris to 
work with the residents through the digital storytelling process. The 
residents worked with these professionals to brainstorm their individ¬ 
ual and collective stories, and workshopped and improvised the script. 
They completed training in locational filming, film directing and film 
production and acting. Then they directed, shot and produced three 
films, which they released under the collective titled Lost in the Woods. 
The centrepiece is a naturalistic fictional drama set in the Villawood 
estate. The films were showcased as part of 2014 Indi Gems emerging 
filmmaker festival held in Western Sydney. 31 

The fictional film covers topics that clearly reflect the trope of dis¬ 
courses about public housing, such as domestic violence, community 
violence and drug dealing. However, the film moves well beyond the 
commonly deployed narratives about social housing to present lived 
experiences in a new light. The public tenant filmmakers also address 
issues of asylum-seeker settlement and detention in Western Sydney, 
which are largely absent from mainstream media. They challenge the 
boundary between fiction and experience, with one of the filmmaker 
residents stating in the film The Making of‘Lost in the Woods’, ‘Some peo¬ 
ple could look at it as fiction, but for some people it could touch home’. 32 


Conclusion 

Sociologists have been analysing and exposing the role that the media 
has played in shaping and reproducing territorialised notions of class 
and disadvantage for well over a decade. It is clear ‘the media’ is a key 
technology through which embellished depictions of class and disad¬ 
vantage are mediated. These familiar narratives often focus on both 
interpersonal and neighbourhood-level disorder and crime. 

The three resident-led media projects described above did not 
set out to provide new answers to the questions that might be raised 
in consultation exercises by housing managers or policy makers, but 
rather to facilitate the framing of new questions based on the power¬ 
ful collaboration of local residents in the project design. The cultural 
analysis and cultural products produced by residents in these projects 
reconceptualised the media methods and tools that they could access 
and use to talk back to housing managers or policy makers, and indeed 
more importantly, to talk back to other housing research methodologies 
and knowledge systems. Central to this approach to knowledge creation 
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is the reconceptualisation of the social actors who design and partici¬ 
pate in these media projects. The media products that are produced by 
the resident groups have the power to directly challenge conventional 
approaches to understanding place stigma and disadvantage. 

On a number of occasions, during these three projects, partici¬ 
pants made clear that they needed to talk to other tenants first, and did 
not feel comfortable or free to discuss their experiences or ideas with 
housing managers or researchers - especially while redevelopment and 
relocation was proceeding. A central concern is that tenants in areas 
targeted for redevelopment have severely limited choice, or voice, in 
key debates and decisions affecting their living environments, and, 
furthermore, that conventional policy-driven research on neighbour¬ 
hood social conditions has effectively devalued the situated knowledge 
of public housing tenants, compounding their relative powerlessness. 
These projects aimed to create a space where tenants are able to express, 
exchange and theorise about the impact of the places they live on their 
lives, to validate their own knowledge, and to use it in ways which best 
suit their interests. 

As Wacquant shows, the ‘social exclusion’ of public tenants extends 
well beyond the individual tenant and the housing management arena. 33 
Residents have long been excluded from the research processes that 
define the ‘problems’ with disadvantaged people and places. They have 
been excluded from producing counter-narratives about these people 
and places, and they are excluded from the policy discussions about how 
solutions should be framed and implemented. 
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11 

Sharing the domestic through 
'residential performance' 

Jonathan Orlek 


Introduction 

This chapter investigates how performance practice collaboratively 
reimagines and reconfigures domestic space. In doing so it considers 
the home beyond private concerns. Stealth and performance art prac¬ 
tices explore housing relationally and critically, without losing tools and 
approaches to act architecturally. In response to privatised and atom¬ 
ised living, many ‘residential performances’ are identified which use the 
intersections of architecture and performance art to collectively per¬ 
form alternative shared domestic realities. 

Ethnography is used as a method for commenting on the quality 
of these temporary domestic spaces and relationships, by finding mean¬ 
ing in architectural processes, negotiations and dialogues. Collective 
documentation and self-narratives produced by, and through, the 
identified residential performances are investigated. This leads to the 
development of autoethnography as an appropriate research method 
for residential performance projects. The chapter concludes with 
a work-in-progress autoethnographic study of OPERA: Open Public 
Experimental Residential Activity, 1 a residential performance I have 
initiated with Studio Polpo. 2 OPERA is a programme of sleepover per¬ 
formances to introduce and test sociable residential uses within vacant 
city-centre locations. 
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Domestic space and the public sphere 


The dominance of the neoliberal world view poses a threat to the idea 
that society, through collective actions, can shape the way we live. 
Instead technical procedures tend to ensure that consensus, dictated by 
the laws of supply and demand, dominates. 3 This concern, rooted within 
the ‘Right to the City’ movement, 4 views the homogenisation and atomi¬ 
sation of cities as a mechanism for abstracting spaces so that they can be 
speculated, exchanged and ‘policed’ by capital. 5 

Individuals, whose conditions for living constrict them to con¬ 
sume, also become isolated and atomised. Henri Lefebvre connects 
this isolation with the production of an ‘abstract space’, extending the 
Marxist understanding that capitalism abstracts social relations to pro¬ 
duce abstract labour. 6 ‘Abstract space’ denies individuals the ability to 
contribute to the creation of the environment around them by dictating 
behaviour and spatial organisation according to the laws of supply and 
demand. Lefebvre points to the ‘lived spaces’ of everyday life - ‘concrete’ 
social relations - as holding the potential to resist its homogenising 
logic. 7 

Contemporary articulations of democracy have shifted from 
a single complete ‘public sphere’ 8 towards a negotiation of multiple 
competing publics, and a struggle between dominant and counter 
behaviours. 9 Nancy Fraser suggests that descriptions of a single, 
rationally articulated and ‘public’ sphere have always been predi¬ 
cated on exclusions, and argues that the domestic is an example 
of this: 

The rhetoric of domestic privacy seeks to exclude some issues and 
interests from public debate by personalizing and/or familializing 
them; it casts these as private-domestic or personal-familial mat¬ 
ters in contradistinction to public, political matters. 10 

Fraser points to several ‘counterpublics’, including women-only voluntary 
associations, who have historically used the domestic as a ‘springboard 
for public activity’. 11 This research draws on Fraser’s reconceptualisation 
of the public sphere, to ask the questions: Can domestic spaces address 
collective and civic concerns? Can the production of spaces for eating, 
sleeping, washing and so on, create forms of living that are not predi¬ 
cated on isolated consumption? 
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Housing as a 'matter of concern 


Placing domestic spaces within a contested public sphere requires it to 
be understood through collective and contingent concerns. The work of 
Bruno Latour can be used to describe this approach as a shift from private 
‘matters of fact’ to collective ‘matters of concern’. 12 For Latour, ‘matters of 
fact’ emerged from a modern desire to separate objects from subjects, in 
order to create static incontrovertible material facts. Latour argues that 
this endeavour has always been an illusion; ‘we have never been mod¬ 
ern’. 13 Reconnected with their complicated entanglements, objects have 
the ability to gather social and material actants around hybrid ‘matters of 
concern’. Doing so reveals hidden political and spatial geographies: 

Each object gathers around itself a different assembly of relevant 
parties. Each object triggers new occasions to passionately differ and 
dispute. ... In other words, objects - taken as so many issues - bind 
all of us in ways that map out a public space profoundly different 
from what is usually recognized under the label of‘the political’. 14 

Space, therefore, embodies social relations; by creating, conforming to and 
contesting social relations the objects of architecture are continually made 
and remade. This demands an understanding that rejects space as an empty 
container within which the social world can exist and understands it as 
being inhabited, and performed, by both Cartesian and semiotic objects. 15 

Architectural ‘matters of concern’, such as housing, can no lon¬ 
ger be described in their own static, abstracted worlds alone. Defined 
instead by their complicated entanglements, they must be performed by 
humans and non-humans, the material and the social, the technical and 
the symbolic. Architecture, now understood through is consequences, 16 
has the ability to assemble concrete social relations, rather than repre¬ 
sent abstract constituents, providing an ability to act through everyday 
spaces, in an otherwise imprisoned Cartesian world. Directed towards 
the domestic, it transforms a fixed private space, isolated from political 
life, into something which can connect to public concerns. 


Stealth practices 

But if the static, abstracted territory of architecture explodes into rela¬ 
tional space (if, returning to Latour, ‘matter itself is up for grabs’ 17 ) how 
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is architecture best practised, and how do we direct our tools, skills, 
technical knowledge, representation techniques and so forth towards 
the making of housing? 

The art critic Stephen Wright has pointed to an emergence of 
practices which use art-related activities rather than art-specific ones. 18 
Described as ‘stealth-art’, they exist for specific means and competencies 
rather than a specific end as an artwork. The practice ‘crops up in the 
everyday not to aestheticize it, but to inform it.’ 19 Doina Petrescu sug¬ 
gests that these stealth practices might provide a vantage point for archi¬ 
tects interested in relational dimensions to spaces. 20 

[MJaybe a ‘stealth architecture’ could also exist: an architecture 
which would deal with architecture-related activities, rather than 
architecture-specific ones, which would consider architecture in 
terms of its specific means (tools, competences, processes), rather 
than its specific ends (constructions and buildings). What would it 
be, this architecture which ‘crops up in the everyday’ not to give it 
a form, but to inform it? 21 


Performance as 'stealth architecture' 

‘Performance architecture’ is an example of how familiar architectural 
tools and competencies can be used to unfamiliar ends, to inform the 
spaces of everyday life. The introduction of the term - used to describe 
practices which connect performance art with architecture - is credited 
to both Pedro Gadanho and Alex Schweder, two architects who began 
using it independently of one another in 2007. 22 A growing interest 
in performance architecture has prompted MoMA to acquire its first 
‘Architectural Performance’ (Ikea Disobedients ) in 2011 and Tate Britain 
to host an event titled Performing Architecture in 2013. 

Alex Schweder uses performance art to consider architecture in 
terms of an evolving relationship between subjects and objects, and 
through open-ended scripts. He argues that ‘through performance and 
performativity, traditional conceptualisations of architecture can be 
unpacked, altered, and reconfigured to produce environments where 
the distinction between the life of the subject and the architectural 
object becomes productively unclear’. 23 Although architecture can be 
understood as a sequence of performances, 24 Schweder suggests that 
the habit of prescribing fixed programmes prevents this trajectory from 
being explored. ‘We have to dislodge our habits of thinking about the 
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way architecture works with the subjectivities that occupy it, from pro¬ 
scriptive (program) to exploratory (performance ).’ 25 Doing so reveals a 
transformatory potential: 

[CJonstructing architecture around the way we ‘perform’ it offers 
its occupants agency in determining who they become in relation 
to a space and having that space facilitate their desires, hopes, anx¬ 
ieties and needs. Carried out to this concept’s ideal extreme, occu¬ 
pants of buildings become partial authors of their environments as 
well as producers of their meanings . 26 


Residential performances 

There are several projects which use performativity and performance 
art practices to reinterpret and reconstruct domestic spaces. These ‘res¬ 
idential performances’, defined here, use familiar architectural tools 
within an expanded relational space to question conventional distinc¬ 
tions between the domestic and the urban, or the private and the public. 
They use live, immediate and durational events to perform alternative 
ways of living alongside one another, and create alternative sites of 
debate. Three residential performances are presented here. The alterna¬ 
tive domestic relations that are performed have all been temporary, or 
‘micro-utopian ’, 27 but they all contribute and respond to long-standing 
personal, familial or collective projects. 

Ikeo Disobedients 

Ikea Disobedients is an architectural performance by Andres Jaque 
Arquitectos. It builds on research based in New York City which identi¬ 
fied a number of households who transformed their home into social and 
political spaces, by inhabiting unusual spaces, constructing alternative 
economies or living in atypical families . 28 For Andres Jaque Arquitectos, 
these households demonstrate how disobedient domestic behaviour can 
accommodate unique political activity: 

Disobeying IKEA’s injunction to certain social interactions within 
sunny apolitical home enclaves is what we propose as an urban 
counter-notion to the domestic. Not a neutral space but one install¬ 
ing controversy and disagreement precisely at the site where affec¬ 
tions may also emerge . 29 
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During gallery-bound performances, these disobedient households act 
out some of their everyday activities within an elaborate stage made from 
improperly assembled and stacked Ikea furniture. Fixed separations 
between spectators and performers are avoided and the disobedient 
households invite the audience into their regular domestic experiences, 
opening them up to frictions and discussions. 30 The disobedient’s ‘uncon¬ 
ventional domestic approaches challenged the apolitical ideal of “the 
independent republic of your home”, as well as demonstrating the rich¬ 
ness of social interactions that straddle the public-private divide’. 31 

EXYZT 

EXYZT initiates temporary architecture projects by socialising, work¬ 
ing and sleeping in empty and unusual sites. Formed in 2003 by five 
architects including Nicolas Henninger, it now operates as a collective of 
regular collaborators including graphic designers, cooks, DJs and pyro- 
technicians. EXYZT’s projects bring together collectives and friends to 
construct ambitious living spaces (often including swimming pools, 
saunas and nightclubs) for themselves, before opening the temporary 
spaces up to a broader public - who share what they have made and 
suggest further contributions. Henninger describes this process as an 
extension of hosting guests: 

Where is the place you can host people the best - it is your place. 
When you want to invite your friends for dinner and you want to 
please them you host them. It is an extension of that feeling; where 
it meets with the public. ... We are making a private space where 
we host the public. Where is the border? 32 

EXYZT played with this domestic border during the 2006 Venice 
Biennale, where they worked with Patrick Bouchain to inhabit the 
French pavilion. To satisfy Biennale rules they placed a clear yel¬ 
low line between the public and private areas but transgressed this 
by hosting parties, meals and inviting people to use their sauna and 
plunge pool. Henninger describes how the private-public divide was 
carefully staged. ‘[Patrick Bouchain] was 60 years old and he tricked 
them all! We said this is the line; this is private, this is public. [The 
commissioner] could see the yellow line. ... But who can really tell 
you that you can’t invite someone from the public into your private 
space?’ 33 
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The Institute for the Art and Practice of Dissent at Home 


The Institute for the Art and Practice of Dissent at Home is a family of 
six: Gary Anderson, Lena Simic and their four children. 34 They have all 
agreed to use their family unit to find ways of acting against capital¬ 
ist culture. ‘We have decided to ask questions around art and culture, 
money and capitalism, private and public, familiar and civic life. We 
have decided to disobey. We as a family have decided to be naughty.’ 35 

With the goal of ‘a workable model for cultural dissent based in a 
family’ 36 they have made their spare bedroom into a meeting place for art¬ 
ists, activists and cultural dissenters, turning conversations and actions 
that would normally be carried out in private into public behaviours, 
analysed and interrogated as performance art events. ‘Through the sim¬ 
ple act of placing the family within the frame by designating the spare 
bedroom the institute and documenting family activities as assiduously 
and seriously as any art event, the day to day activities of the family are 
reframed as ritualised public performances that are denaturalised and 
laid open to scrutiny.’ 37 

The Hazardous Family is a picnic performance by the Institute, 
which took place in Parsonage Park in Manchester as part of the 
HAZARD Festival in 2008. During the performance, Gary and Lena took 
it in turns to recite excerpts from Marx and Engels’ writing on the fam¬ 
ily, while the children ran around in the background, eating picnic food. 
The event fulfilled a familiar practical requirement (finding a space to 
feed the family when away from home), whilst concurrently critiquing 
the Institute’s heteronormative actions in front of an audience. 


Interpreting residential performances 

Commenting on the quality of residential performances 

The residential performances described here demonstrate in different 
ways that alternative, collective forms of living can crop up in every¬ 
day spaces. They have all opened prototypical domestic realities to 
new audiences and participants to trigger action and debate. A ques¬ 
tion which remains is how initial claims for the creation of ‘counter 
publics’, however small or fleeting, might be critiqued or commented 
on. How does the public behaviour of the Ikea Disobedients change 
the day-to-day experiences of MoMA’s visitors when they leave the 
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gallery? Do EXYZT’s transgressing guests behave differently when 
they leave the inhabited pavilion, on the right side of the yellow line? 
Do audiences or passers-by viewing the Institute’s family perfor¬ 
mances return to normal family life? 

To develop responses to these questions, the social and material 
relationships that are performed through these experimental residen¬ 
tial projects need be followed, allowing personal processes of participa¬ 
tion, invitation and transformation to be articulated. Albena Yaneva has 
explored how ethnography can be used to find meaning in the processes 
and controversies of architecture. 38 For her, this methodological approach 
has been adopted to directly confront the dominance of critical theory, 
and its obligation to find meaning in architecture by applying symbolic 
social meaning to abstracted technical matter. In order to undertake 
‘an ethnography of design’, Yaneva situated herself within the Office for 
Metropolitan Architecture (OMA), an architecture practice set up by Rem 
Koolhaas. 39 Between 2002 and 2004 she ‘lived’ in the Rotterdam office, 
following the architects as they made and communicated tentative deci¬ 
sions and assembled around foam ‘design objects’. She found meaning in 
the everyday, tentative practice and performance of architecture and rec¬ 
ognised that architecture was a collective and co-operative activity per¬ 
formed by many actors including architects and non-architects, humans 
and non-humans. Yaneva embedded herself within OMA and commented 
on the routinised actions and objects of architecture from the position of 
participant observer. She maintained a clear divide between herself, pro¬ 
ducing research, and the OMA, producing architecture. 

Self-narratives 

Many of the live events that have been discussed are accompanied by self- 
made films, scripts and photographs that follow the life of the project. 
The Ikea Disobedients performance is accompanied by a short film, made 
with stop-motion footage and a voiceover. It introduces the domestic 
lives of a number of disobedient subjects and critiques the Ikea catalogue 
for its dominance of white and blonde protagonists and fixed notions of 
family. This remains a publically accessible, archived work on the MoMA 
website. 40 EXYZT also use films, made by members of the collective, and 
shared via YouTube. 41 During the inhabitation of the French Pavilion 
five short films - the Metavilla Sessions - were made that reveal some of 
the more hidden activities, including the construction process, the bed 
spaces and the sauna parties. Stop-motion, time-lapse and amateur foot¬ 
age is set to music, and participants directly perform to the camera. 
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For The Institute for the Art and Practice of Dissent at Home, self- 
produced documentation is used as a mechanism for framing everyday 
family rituals as artworks, elevating them to the status of a scripted 
performance event. This confuses conventional boundaries between 
domestic activities and shared activities that are opened to public scru¬ 
tiny. Scripts, instructions and transactions of the Institute’s perfor¬ 
mances are recorded and have been subsequently published. 42 Unedited 
DIY/audience footage of performances is also made available through 
YouTube. 43 

The close relationship between the live durational performances 
and multi-format documentation could provide a rich space for archi¬ 
tectural ethnographic research, if a reflexive ethnographic position is 
adopted. Since the live residential performances and accompanying 
‘field notes’ are produced by the same authors (both individual and col¬ 
lective), autoethnography is explored as a method for researching res¬ 
idential performances. Autoethnography allows the researching and 
making of residential performances to be undertaken together, recog¬ 
nising a role within architectural research and practice for a knowing 
subject. 

Autoethnography as a research method for residential 
performances 

Reflexive ethnographic positions, such as autoethnography, 44 allow 
researchers to understand and write about residential performances as 
an active co-producer and collaborator, rather than an embedded par¬ 
ticipant observer. 

[Reflexive accounts] have the effect of transforming the ‘cul¬ 
tural’ text into a speaking subject, ... who sees as well as is seen, 
who evades, argues, probes back. ... It obliges writers to find 
diverse ways of rendering negotiated realities as multisubjective, 
power-laden, and incongruent. In this view ‘culture’ is always 
relational. 45 

Autoethnography has been developed primarily within communication 
and education studies, 46 and describes writing that ‘tells about a culture 
at the same time as it tells about a life’. 47 Autoethnographies can include 
ethnographers studying their own culture, the use of personal narra¬ 
tives by ethnic minority groups and the creative use of personal experi¬ 
ences within ethnographic writing. 48 
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Carolyn Ellis suggests that it can be used as ‘an avenue for helping 
us understand narratively and conceptually a larger relational, commu¬ 
nal and political world of which we are part and that speaks to critical 
engagement, social action and change’. 49 Since the relationship between 
the production of a community and the self is a dialectical one, through 
describing a personal transformation as an active participant autoeth¬ 
nographers are not only describing an individual experience but also 
the wider relational community that they have actively co-produced. ‘If 
culture circulates through all of us, then how can autoethnography not 
connect to a world beyond the self?’ 50 

Storytelling becomes an important communication tool in autoeth- 
nographic research. By describing a personal process of negotiation, 
vulnerability and transformation, autoethnographic stories provide the 
ability to offer one of many voices that have been transformed through 
residential performances, whilst also commenting on wider cultural 
experiences. Deborah Reed-Danahay argues that autoethnographic writ¬ 
ers can ‘assert alternative forms of meaning and power from those asso¬ 
ciated with the dominant, metropolitan culture’. 51 Autoethnographic 
storytelling could therefore provide a critical framework for researching 
collective housing projects attempting to seek alternatives to dominant 
forces of atomisation and privatisation. 


OPERA: a work-in-progress architectural 
autoethnography 

Within Studio Polpo I have started to develop an autoethnographic 
study of one of our ongoing shared living projects: Open Public 
Experimental Residential Activity (OPERA). OPERA is a series of 
sleepover performances that we have initiated within vacant city- 
centre locations. Initially conceived as a way to test shared living 
in an immediate, live and prototypical way, the OPERA programme 
has developed into a longer-term programme of events, writing and 
prototyping. 

The autoethnographic research method developed for OPERA 
draws on a study by Emma Gieben-Gamal and Juliette MacDonald, 
two female academics who have researched their personal use of lap¬ 
tops. 52 They use autoethnography as a stimulus for examining how 
their laptops, as mobile offices, transform public and domestic spaces. 
Using diary entries, written over a three-month period, they describe 
how domestic spaces can become ‘more than “home”’ through specific, 
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gendered, negotiations and transformations. 53 They combine first- 
person storytelling with academic writing to connect lived experiences 
with theoretical analysis, and use this approach to open a wider discus¬ 
sion about the boundaries of private space and the desirability of embed¬ 
ded technologies for interior architectural design. 54 

About OPERA: open public experimental residential activity 

In 2014 Studio Polpo responded to an open call for artists to exhibit 
work in an empty former department store in Sheffield city centre. 
Our accepted proposal, framed as a durational performance, led to the 



Figure 11.1 Building OPERA 1 partitions using plywood reclaimed 
from CNC manufacturing process. 
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Figure 11.2 A private bed-space in OPERA 1. 


installation of eating, sleeping, cooking and eating facilities into part of 
the vacant building (Figures 11.1-11.5). OPERA 1 was open for 10 days 
(the duration of a curated group exhibition) and each evening Studio 
Polpo invited guests to share a meal, host domestic activities and stay 
the night. Up to six residents shared the house overnight, including 
Studio Polpo directors, our friends and members of the public. The eve¬ 
ning meal usually prompted discussions about shared forms of living, 
empty spaces, and city-centre living. Some evenings residents arrived 
with specific activities to share, including a screening of short films 
about alternative living arrangements, screen printing, haiku poetry 
writing, impromptu music making, and a workshop about accessible 
toilet design in relation to LGBTQ (lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender 
and queer) issues. In addition to the residents who contributed in the 
evening and overnight, a large number people visited the exhibition 
during the day. This created two types of interaction with the project: a 
quick, usually unexpected, visit and a longer arranged evening and 
overnight event. 
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Figure 11.3 Screen printing evening event during OPERA 1. 


After the intensity of the 10-day round-the-clock performance. 
Studio Polpo developed OPERA into a continued and more sustain¬ 
able performance programme. We adopted an alternative format, a 
one-day-a-month sleepover event, so that the overnight performances 
were compatible with other work and family commitments and, gener¬ 
ally, life outside the performance. The infrastructure of OPERA 2 (the 
kitchen, bedrooms, dining area, sink, room dividers etc.) was phys¬ 
ically nestled within a larger creative arts space, 55 occupying a sub¬ 
stantial empty retail unit through a meanwhile use agreement with 
the landlord. This time OPERA also began to develop a life outside of 
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Figure 11.4 One of many shared meals during OPERA 1. 


the performance: although the event was curated and performed by 
Studio Polpo once a month, other groups borrowed the infrastruc¬ 
ture to host activities, including intimate theatre performances and 
spoken-word events. 

Starting out as an experimental shared living space, OPERA has 
developed into a broader programme of performances, writing and 
research (Figure 11.6). We anticipate that future OPERA activity will 
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Figure 11.5 Doing the washing up at OPERA 2, with a view to the 
street. 


continue to activate vacant buildings, testing different locations and 
performance formats. In addition, members of Studio Polpo are also 
exploring an OPERA model which would incorporate elements of the 
performance into a longer-term and financially independent hosting 
facility. 
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Figure 11.6 Mapping showing how writing and documentation have 
become an integral part of the OPERA prototyping practice. 


An autoethnographic study of OPERA 

During OPERA 1, Studio Polpo decided not to record much of the per¬ 
formance. This was motivated by a desire not to alter the dynamics of 
the participant interactions as well as practical limitations on our time 
due to demands of delivering the performance itself. The documenta¬ 
tion was limited to occasional photographs and blog writing. 56 A journal 
was left in each bedroom and guests were encouraged to write about the 
evening before going to sleep. Many of the guests wrote brief reflections 
on their experience of taking part in OPERA, revealing their apprehen¬ 
sions, concerns and pleasures. In many cases participants found ways 
to relate and compare experiences to their everyday life and to wider 
society. On completing OPERA 1 Studio Polpo published a scrapbook of 
notes, sketches, ephemera and diagrams which had been collected, left 
or found throughout the performance. 57 

Between completing OPERA 1 and starting OPERA 2 1 reviewed the 
diary entries and scrapbook; recollected from memory several regular 
rituals, conversations and thoughts; and made note of specific one-off 
events and interactions. These captured aspects of the project that were 
valuable to me and provided field notes from verbatim diary entries, 
memories and scratch notes, leading to the writing of an autoethno¬ 
graphic short story. 

My field notes, collected and related to the whole of the 10-day 
OPERA 1 performance, were condensed into a story that was narratively 
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structured around one 24-hour performance cycle. The use of cre¬ 
ative writing, and the augmentation of time, was used to create an 
engaging account without diverging from the conventions of creative 
non-fiction. 58 An extract from this autoethnographic short story, pre¬ 
sented at the Housing: A Critical Perspective Conference, Liverpool, 
8-9 April 2015, is reproduced below: 

I have finished serving up the vegetable dahl, slow cooking since 
lunchtime, and we quickly begin exchanging our day to day expe¬ 
riences at home and the potential benefits and annoyances of liv¬ 
ing collectively. ‘I absolutely can’t stand it when the neighbours 
burn plastic in their garden.’ Jo energetically announces. 

Familiar architectural conversations - about meanwhile use, 
co-housing, relational space making - seem to find resonance with 
Rats’ experiences. ‘Communardism has never had a better time 
for growth with the depletion of affordable housing stock.’ But 
his anecdotes and ideas quickly change the dynamic of the con¬ 
versation, preventing academic discussions from dominating and 
forcing them to become, I don’t know, more creative? I am pleased 
that the project resonates with his experiences; it offers some reas¬ 
surance that the project can accommodate multiple overlapping 
needs, interests, and desires. Rats wouldn’t come if this was a twee 
pop up! I think to myself... 

I start to clear the plates from the table. ‘Leave it to us’ jokes 
Adam ‘If you take too much responsibility this will become your 
house!’ I smiled, retreating from the makeshift sink and towards 
one of the bed spaces. It’s a nice quote, I think, stopping my train 
of thought to consider the relationship between hosting and losing 
control. There seems to be a continual friction between the two. 
I want people to have a good time, I want people to enjoy the meal, 
I want discussions to be stimulating and diverse. But I realise that 
the structure of the OPERA residencies should not afford me the 
ability to control this. It is great that conversation and drink are 
flowing tonight, but the possibility for this not to be the case should 
always remain open. 

Tonight, Ian has arrived with some short films for us to watch 
and two of the bed spaces have been adapted to make a mini cin¬ 
ema. It feels cosy; people are sat on beds and stools, filling the full 
length of the private area. After four or five films we all agree to go 
to bed, and head upstairs, as a group, through the expansive empty 
exhibition to the toilets where we can brush our teeth. 59 
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Writing has provided a method of inquiry as well as way to communicate 
the project both individually and collectively with a view to shape future 
OPERA events and shared living projects. 60 Reflective, personal and 
collective writing styles have been used to find meaning in the conviv¬ 
ial, sociable and mundane exchanges facilitated through the sleepover 
performances. Writing was also used to communicate the material per¬ 
formance set, without isolating it from the production of a social and 
relational project. 

With other members of Studio Polpo, different styles of writing 
have been used (autobiographical, diary notes, academic) to develop 
accounts of OPERA which connect theoretical motivations and con¬ 
texts with personal experiences and actions. Storytelling and the crea¬ 
tion of alternative housing narratives have become an intertwined part 
of OPERA, viewed as part of a wider prototyping practice within the 
studio. 61 


Reflections on residential performance 

Practising residential performances 

The residential performances, including OPERA, stealthily nestled 
themselves within prominent spaces in the city, challenging boundaries 
and borders, sometimes by playfully altering physical thresholds, some¬ 
times by diligently complying with organisational rules as part of the 
performance. Hosting, curated invitations and unpredictable encoun¬ 
ters became a way to bring audiences across conventional institutional 
borders and into prototypical domestic spaces. 

Performance practices can be adopted by architects to peek into a 
world beyond the protection of Cartesian representation, and open the 
making of domestic spaces to collective concerns. Framing OPERA as 
a performance allowed Studio Polpo to use familiar architectural tools 
and skills (designing room layouts, working with fabricators, commu¬ 
nicating with stakeholders) but deploy them to unfamiliar and open 
ends. We were not interested in fixing and prescribing spaces or uses, 
instead motivated to create an open framework for testing, playing and 
experimenting with others. In order to adopt this position, we framed 
the project as an art commission, testing the accepted boundaries of our 
discipline. 

OPERA has provided a relatively low threshold for participation in 
collective living; the performances have fitted within existing living and 
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working patterns, taking individuals out of these for one night to act and 
imagine otherwise. However, it connects into a wider practice of shared 
living within Studio Polpo, which includes art commissions, newspaper 
publications, feasibility studies and co-housing design. OPERA has, in 
some instances, functioned as a taster for further commitment that our 
longer-term projects have supported. 

Researching residential performances 

As the city becomes increasingly controlled by supply and demand, and 
conventional sites of counter-public representation (such as the coffee¬ 
house or city square) allow no ability to act outside of marketised con¬ 
sensus, perhaps the home is a good place to begin constructing social, 
lived space? Although revisionist understandings of public space¬ 
making reveal hidden political roles for the home, domestic settings are 
usually used to address specific inequalities and gender struggles. 62 The 
intention of this research has been to demonstrate how shared domes¬ 
tic experiences can also be used to confront wider social, economic and 
cultural questions. 

This research also contributes to a wider discussion about the 
cultural value of artistic practices and an established need for deeper 
understandings of ‘the processes (rather than outcomes ) of arts engage¬ 
ment’, especially within policy making. 63 Autoethnographic storytelling 
has opened the possibility of researching and articulating the processes 
of OPERA rigorously and reflexively, as both a project co-producer and 
researcher. The use of theory, peer practices and personal storytelling 
has allowed Studio Polpo to construct invitations, boundaries and physi¬ 
cal interventions within our work with raised awareness; it is hoped that 
collaborative ethnographic approaches could be used in the future to 
inform longer-term shared living projects and housing narratives as well 
as to capture participant experiences and engagements with emerging 
contemporary art practices directed towards domestic space. 
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Contesting 'dilapidated dwelling' 

Matthew Thompson 


Introduction 

In this chapter I take off from where others have landed; first from psy¬ 
chogeographer Patrick Keiller’s essay, and film of the same name, ‘The 
Dilapidated Dwelling’, 1 in which he presents the remarkable insight that 

Under advanced capitalism it is increasingly difficult to produce 
and maintain the dwelling ... Modernity, it seems, is exemplified 
not so much by the business park or the airport, but by the dilapi¬ 
dated dwelling. 2 

By this Keiller means the ageing building stock that constitutes our 
domestic property, what he calls ‘old space’, which in the UK is the old¬ 
est and most underinvested housing in Europe, at an average age of 
60 years. This he distinguishes from the ‘new space’ of mostly corpo¬ 
rate economic activity - shiny sheds, retail units, offices, business parks 
and transport infrastructure - mostly built in the last few decades and 
replaced at a rate befitting the hyper-mobility and flexibility of late 
modernity. Such a discrepancy in investment between domestic and 
commercial property, Keiller argues, 

Is especially odd given that dwellings constitute the greater part 
of the built environment, that they are the spaces where most peo¬ 
ple spend most of their time, and where what is arguably the ‘real’ 
work of society is done. 3 
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This last point alerts us to the idea that dwelling is not simply a mate¬ 
rial or physical object, but also a setting for the ‘work’ of society, and 
indeed the activity of living itself. The question for this paper is how to 
resolve dilapidated dwellingfs) - in both a material and social sense. It 
draws on the insights of John F.C. Turner - that dwelling is not simply 
a noun, but also a verb; a social activity, defining the active dynamic 
process of social reproduction as much as the relatively static material 
building that facilitates it. 4 On this reading, Keiller’s ‘dilapidated dwell¬ 
ing’ becomes an expansive metaphor for urban life in general: the rel¬ 
ative dilapidation of ‘old space’ compared to ‘new’ is just the physical 
manifestation - the symptomatic expression - of a much deeper dilap¬ 
idation in the collective activity of dwelling; the dialectical flipside of 
over-accumulation of capital. 

The ‘dilapidation’ of dwelling - in these multiple senses - takes on 
greater weight in those deindustrialising shrinking cities, the old heart¬ 
lands of global industrial production, long suffering from capital flight 
and urban decline. Many cities around the world are now facing the 
‘wicked’ problems of mass unemployment, deprivation, depopulation, 
housing market failure, neighbourhood abandonment, crime and social 
unrest. 5 This is particularly salient for one city in particular, Liverpool, 
whose severe economic decline - its fall from grace - has left it deal¬ 
ing with such tricky problems since the late 1960s. At its height as a 
world city, Liverpool was one of the biggest global seaports, the logis¬ 
tical nerve-centre of the British Empire at its apex. The seeds of decline 
were sown in the early twentieth century as the British Empire began to 
retract, and Britain’s trading partners shifted away from Atlantic-facing 
colonies thereby leaving Liverpool, in Tony Lane’s oft-quoted maritime 
metaphor, ‘marooned on the wrong side of the country’. 6 This long¬ 
term structural shift slowly destroyed the port-based economy upon 
which Liverpool’s wealth and purpose was built. 7 The consequences 
for the inner-city neighbourhoods reliant on port-related work were 
catastrophic. Unemployment followed by rapid population loss was 
exacerbated by the council’s post-war slum clearance programme and 
comprehensive redevelopment policies, which rehoused much of the 
population in outer estates and new towns. Around three-quarters of 
the docklands population were lost, with up to 60 per cent unemploy¬ 
ment rates for those left behind. 8 Many neighbourhoods were tipped 
into a spiral of decline, in which unemployment and depopulation con¬ 
spired to create deprivation, housing vacancy and dereliction, whilst 
the council was left with diminishing tax income to pay for rising public 
improvements and regeneration costs (Figure 12.1). 
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Figure 12.1 A familiar image of dilapidated dwelling in Liverpool’s 
inner-city neighbourhoods. 
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Such ‘wicked’ problems spurred Liverpool City Council to commis¬ 
sion, design and lobby for the government funding of Housing Market 
Renewal (HMR) Pathfinders, the controversial £2.3 billion programme 
rolled out across de-industrialised inner-city areas in nine English cities 
from 2003 to 2011. 9 The HMR programme was designed to intervene 
in failing local housing markets to reverse neighbourhood decline and 
attract new residents by refurbishing dilapidated housing and replac¬ 
ing ‘obsolete’ terraces with new desirable housing products. However, 
in the wake of austerity, it was prematurely cut short, leaving swathes 
of vacant land and empty homes without the funds for redevelopment. 
It is now increasingly clear that conventional large-scale housing-led 
redevelopment has failed to address the problem of dilapidated dwell¬ 
ing - and in many cases only exacerbated it. Liverpool’s recent history 
puts a new spin on Keiller’s conundrum as one of the dilapidated neigh¬ 
bourhood or even the dilapidated city. The question now becomes: how 
to resolve the problem of dilapidated neighbourhoods? 

Keiller’s insight would be of no surprise to Engels, who in his sem¬ 
inal text on the housing question, saw ‘the housing shortage from which 
the workers and part of the petty bourgeoisie suffer in our modem big 
cities’ - including all other forms of deprivation and dilapidation in 
housing provision - as just ‘one of the numerous smaller, secondary evils 
which result from the present-day capitalist mode of production’. 10 Engels 
derides Proudhon and his anarchist disciples as ‘bourgeois reformists’, 
criticising as simply untrue their claim that ‘as the wage worker in rela¬ 
tion to the capitalist, so is the tenant in relation to the house owner’; 11 
arguing that their ‘practical solutions’ - self-help housing and common 
ownership - are futile spatial displacements or mere manifestations 
of a structural problem, which without total revolution would simply 
reappear elsewhere. It is not difficult to see how Engels’ observations 
of Liverpool informed The Housing Question. Here, in a passage from 
The Condition of the Working Class in England, written in 1844, Engels 
meticulously records the scale of the squalor: 

Liverpool, with all its commerce, wealth, and grandeur ... treats 
its workers with the same barbarity. A full fifth of the population, 
more than 45,000 human beings, live in narrow, dark, damp, 
badly-ventilated cellar dwellings, of which there are 7,862 in the 
city. Besides these cellar dwellings there are 2,270 courts, small 
spaces built up on all four sides and having but one entrance, a 
narrow, covered passage-way, the whole ordinarily very dirty and 
inhabited exclusively by proletarians. 12 
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Conditions have clearly improved over a century on from the darkest days 
of industrialisation, but in many respects this is the original problem of 
dilapidated dwelling with which Liverpool has been struggling to con¬ 
tend ever since. Successive municipal modernist projects to improve such 
appalling conditions first targeted the dockside slums, replacing them with 
tenements and tower blocks, which themselves quickly became slums, 
requiring further redevelopment, whilst the inner-ring of speculatively 
built Victorian terraces were deteriorating and in need of attention. These 
council programmes were of a diverse ideological bent: Labour’s post-war 
policies of modernist comprehensive urban renewal; the far-left munici¬ 
pal socialist strategy of the Trotskyist Militant Tendency controlling the 
Labour council in the mid-1980s; and, in the twenty-first century, what 
might be described as a neoliberal public-private partnership approach, 
the HMR Pathfinder programme. Yet all succumbed to the same fallacy. 

Throughout his writings, Keiller is fond of citing Henri Lefebvre, 
whose theory of the (social) production of (social) space is clearly 
a major influence. 13 Indeed, it is no great leap to see how the relative 
dilapidation of dwelling, compared to corporate new space, is an expres¬ 
sion of the relative power of exchange value over use value in the socio- 
spatial production of urban space. The domination of ‘abstract space’ 
over ‘lived space’ is what Japhy Wilson has emphasised in Lefebvre’s 
work as the ‘devastating conquest of the lived by the conceived’. 14 To 
help unpick the politics and prospects of resolving dilapidated dwell¬ 
ing - as both material setting and social activity - I draw on the the¬ 
oretical insights of Lefebvre, to argue that ‘housing-led’ regeneration, 
focusing narrowly on built structure, erroneously treats the symptom 
rather than the root condition: locating the problem at the door of the 
housing ‘product’ itself rather than the myriad socio-economic relations 
and cultural processes flowing through it and materialising in dilapi¬ 
dation. I sketch out an alternative vision that attempts to reconnect the 
ends and means of dwelling - building on Turner’s insight - in alterna¬ 
tive collective housing practices, such as cooperatives and Community 
Land Trusts (CLTs). This chapter draws on recent critical interpretations 
of the concept of abstract space, 15 as well as my own doctoral research 
on Liverpool’s recent alternative public housing history, to suggest how 
successive housing-led regeneration approaches have failed to resolve 
persistent dilapidated dwelling in Liverpool. 

My second point of departure is Robert MacDonald’s essay ‘The City 
as a Laboratory of Shadows: Exposing Secret Histories While Thinking 
of the Future’, in which he draws our attention to Liverpool as a city of 
shadows: 16 an urban laboratory of experiments, ideas, images, ‘absent 
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presences’, inconvenient truths, contradictions, hidden myths, radical 
ideas and possibilities. Closely related is Lefebvre’s notion of ‘experimen¬ 
tal utopia’: 17 testing out in the present through concrete material forms 
and social practices the utopian visions and conceptual horizons of rad¬ 
ical urban transformation. Liverpool has a hidden or ‘shadow’ history of 
experimentation in housing, in which two moments of utopian possibil¬ 
ity are significant. First, in the late 1970s Liverpool produced one of the 
largest, most concentrated and most innovative working-class movements 
in co-operative housing in British history. The first new-build co-op to 
be campaigned for, designed, owned and managed by its working-class 
resident-members, the Weller Streets, was the pioneer in a new form of 
co-operative housing incorporating radical new ideas around dweller 
control and design democracy - and inspiring successive groups of coun¬ 
cil tenants to develop a new wave of new-build co-ops across Liverpool. 18 
The democratic moment of the 1960s that spawned the movement soon 
faded - and political changes in urban governance and deeper structural 
shifts conspired to arrest their further development - but the movement 
nonetheless left a legacy of some 50 co-ops still functioning today, provid¬ 
ing a vision of how dilapidated dwelling could be approached differently. 

Fast forward to the twenty-first century, and a second democratic 
moment, following the 2008 financial crisis, has inspired a new gener¬ 
ation of mutual alternatives to public housing and neighbourhood man¬ 
agement. In 2011 - the ‘year of dreaming dangerously’ as Zizek puts 
it 19 - some of the country’s first urban CLTs were established in Liverpool 
as legal entities, the first step towards successfully applying the CLT 
model to a disinvested urban context. 20 Granby Four Streets CLT and 
Homebaked CLT are innovative projects aiming at acquiring and reha¬ 
bilitating for community use the terraced housing and local assets left 
vacant and derelict by successive large-scale state-led urban renewal 
programmes, notably HMR. 21 These CLTs mirror the co-ops that went 
before them, emerging out of grassroots campaigns against the demoli¬ 
tion and displacement of communities wrought by top-down modernist 
urban renewal programmes. They share an antipathy towards the mono¬ 
lithic, universalistic, technocratic, bureaucratic, alienating - and com¬ 
modity fetishising - approach of the latter, tending to be more spatially 
piecemeal, temporally incremental, socially inclusive and politically 
experimental. Although different in institutional design, co-ops and 
CLTs are united by a shared aim of reconnecting the producer and user 
of housing (the means and end of dwelling), aspects which property- 
led regeneration serves to keep apart, to be achieved through partici¬ 
patory design and development methods and the democratic collective 
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ownership of land and housing. The final part of this chapter draws com¬ 
parisons between Homebaked CLT and the 1970s co-op movement; by 
way of conclusion, I offer some reflections on the nature of ‘experimen¬ 
tal utopia’ in the context of abstract space. 


Lefebvre's theory of abstract space 

In this theoretical section, I build on Lefebvre’s concepts of ‘abstract 
space’, ‘concrete abstraction’ and ‘commodity fetishism’ to construct an 
explanation as to why state projects of comprehensive urban renewal have 
focused on the condition of housing stock rather than the social relations 
of production that produce it. I suggest that their failure lies not simply 
in the scale, complexity and severity of the problem, which should not be 
underestimated, but also in a tendency of planners and policymakers to 
fetishise the dilapidated dwelling itself as a ‘product’ rather than see it as 
the final result of fluid social processes - the surface symptom of a vast hid¬ 
den hinterland of structural shifts, social relations of production, cultural 
practices and historical layers - just as commodity fetishism obscures the 
relationships of exploitation in the production of the final product. 

Repudiating Engel’s uncompromisingly structuralist Marxism, the 
housing question is for Lefebvre not simply that working-class housing is 
marked by material deprivation, as a secondary consequence of worker 
exploitation, but that this reveals a deeper dilapidation in the activity of 
dwelling, arising from cultural and political alienation as much as eco¬ 
nomic. With bureaucratic state management of housing and other basic 
needs came new forms of deprivation, located in cultural and political 
spheres. Lefebvre like many on the New Left criticised Marx and Engels 
for limiting their analysis of alienation to the economic sphere and the 
commodity form: for not seeing the effects of abstraction in the politi¬ 
cal and cultural spheres of bureaucratic state power and the quantifica¬ 
tion, calculability and managed spectacle creeping into everyday life. 22 
In post-war attempts to resolve the housing question, Lefebvre identifies 
the increasing incursion of what he calls ‘abstract space’ in the discursive 
shift from ‘residence’ to ‘housing’: 

It was at this juncture that the idea of housing began to take on 
definition, along with its corollaries: minimal living-space, as 
quantified in terms of modular units and speed of access; likewise 
minimal facilities and a programmed environment. What was actu¬ 
ally being defined here ... was the lowest possible threshold of tol¬ 
erability. Later, in the present century, slums began to disappear. 23 
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As the post-war welfare state began to eliminate the worst conditions 
brought about by capitalist urbanisation, through the construction of 
council estates, new towns and the subsidisation of suburban housing, 
this was however paid for through the imposition of standardised units 
measured according to the bare minimum of acceptable standards, 
both in terms of material tolerability and the ‘lowest possible threshold 
of sociability - the point beyond which survival would be impossible 
because all social life would have disappeared.’ 

Central to this perspective is the idea that housing delivered 
through impersonal state bureaucracies and profit-making corporations 
alienates dwellers from their immediate living environments, thereby 
failing to instil any real sense of ownership or pride, removing all obvi¬ 
ous incentives to care and maintain the property and, crucially, severing 
the psychologically health-giving and spiritually fulfilling direct con¬ 
nection with the home. Among the most articulate proponents of this 
position during the twentieth century were ‘anarchist architect’ John 
F.C. Turner and ‘anarchist planner’ Colin Ward, who famously argued 
that the bureaucratic alienation of public landlordism - the treatment of 
tenants as ‘inert objects’ rather than active subjects - was largely respon¬ 
sible for the swift physical dilapidation of council housing estates, which 
in turn contributed to the rationale for their residualisation and replace¬ 
ment with marketised social housing. 24 

Likewise, Lefebvre’s is above all a critique of the disconnection of 
ends from means and the instrumentality brought about by the abstrac¬ 
tion inherent in capitalist and technocratic rationalities. This is the root 
of alienation in urban modernity, which Lefebvre perhaps sees as the 
paramount experience of late capitalism, as opposed to the exploitation 
in the workplace as Marxists before him saw it. For Marx, like Engels, 
the production process - founded on the labour-capital relation - was 
the primary source of exploitation and alienation, and all other relations 
were merely secondary reflections of this primary contradiction: 

The capital-relation presupposes a complete separation between 
the workers and the ownership of the conditions for the realisation 
of their labour ... So-called primitive accumulation, therefore, is 
nothing else than the historical process of divorcing the producer 
from the means of production. 25 

The abstraction and alienation that Marx had identified at the core of 
production was, for Lefebvre, emerging in more and more aspects of late 
twentieth-century everyday life. The common conceptual thread tying 
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this all together was ‘abstract space’ - the spatial dimension of global 
capitalism and state technocracy. This is a purely instrumental, parti¬ 
tioned, rational space in which the embodied, sensual, emotional ‘lived 
space’ of localised everyday life is overlain, controlled and channelled by 
the plans, classifications, abstract divisions and orderings of ‘conceived 
space’ - that of planners, architects, scientists and bureaucrats. The 
ideological and structural dominance of abstract space over everyday 
life is shored up by the visual-objective illusion of transparency, which 
suggests to the perceiver that space is merely a product, an object, visi¬ 
ble to the eye, thereby obscuring from view the complex reality of social 
relations and historical processes that goes into creating it and infusing 
with meaning. In this way, abstract space obfuscates from the dual dia¬ 
lectical nature of socio-spatial reality - in being at once thing and flow, 
object and process - leaving us with a conception of space as homoge¬ 
neous, material and container-like, composed of separable units. When 
we are led to believe space is an empty transparent container, it becomes 
easily abstracted from its socially produced and embedded context, 
detachable for exchange on the world market. Space also appears as 
objective, given, unchangeable, and therefore not amenable to change 
through collective action, proving politically disempowering. In sum, 
abstract space obscures social reality from view in an analogous spatial 
process to that which Marx called commodity fetishism. Lefebvre offers 
a striking description of this enigma: 

What is a commodity? A concrete abstraction. An abstraction, 
certainly - but not an abstraction in spite of its status as a thing; 
an abstraction, on the contrary, on account of its status as a social 
‘thing’, divorced, during its existence, from its materiality, from 
the use to which it is put, from productive activity, and from the 
need that it satisfies ... Self-exhibition is its forte ... And yet, once 
it has appeared, its mystery only deepens. Who has produced it? 
Who will buy it? ... Who, or what purpose, will it serve? ... The 
commodity does not answer these questions; it is simply there, 
exposed to the gaze of passers-by ... be it in a nondescript small 
shop or in a glittering department store. 26 

Thus, Lefebvre’s theory of the production of space has been described 
by Andy Merrifield as a ‘spatialised rendition’ of Marx’s commod¬ 
ity fetishism concept; 27 and likewise by Lukasz Stanek as analogous 
to Marx’s concept of ‘concrete abstraction’: labour as an ‘abstraction 
which became true in practice’. 28 First, it abstracts from the qualitative 
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difference of diverse lived experience a general homogeneous form that 
is common to all instances. For instance, the diverse actions of labour¬ 
ers in all sorts of industries are abstracted into quantitative labour-time, 
made equivalent as units of abstract labour-time, represented by money. 
Similarly, in space, as Lefebvre shows, abstract space divides urban 
space up into particular parcels or plots abstracted from lived context, 
and made available as commodities with exchange value on the global 
market. Second, it produces ‘concrete abstractions’ in the real world, 
making materially and socially concrete the abstract concept in ques¬ 
tion, which in turn then has real power to affect people’s behaviours and 
social practices. For instance, money is for Marx a concrete abstraction 
of the abstract ‘commodity form’ - the social relation that transforms a 
use value into a commodity - in that money has a real material existence 
that people can physically hold and act in relation to. Likewise, in space, 
Lefebvre reveals how property plots, distribution channels, communica¬ 
tion networks and other physical spaces of circulation and exchange are 
the concrete abstractions of abstract space. Concrete abstraction, then, 
describes the transformation of material space in the image of abstract 
representations, such as those of modernist planning, and the infusion of 
social space with the strange immaterial objectivity of exchange value. 

To get a firmer grasp on the concrete power of abstract space over 
urban life, Liverpool provides a good example. In another essay in The 
View from the Train, 29 Keiller discusses the destruction of Liverpool’s 
raison d’etre as a maritime hub, which has virtually eliminated its main 
source of employment and global importance. This is the abstraction of 
global capital, moving elsewhere according to the logics of efficiency and 
profitability, being made concrete through technological change - the 
rationalisation, containerisation and general abstraction of port activi¬ 
ties - which meant that Liverpool’s port economy shed its workforce at 
a rate far outweighing the loss of its economic value. Keiller surprises 
us with the fact that ‘Liverpool can still be described as the UK’s largest 
conventional port, with more traffic today than even at its peak’, and that 

The dereliction of the Liverpool waterfront is a result not of the 
port’s disappearance, but of its new insubstantiality. The ware¬ 
houses that used to line both sides of the river have been superseded 
by a fragmented, mobile space: goods vehicles moving or parked on 
the UK’s roads - the road system as a publicly-funded warehouse. 30 

Most port traffic passes through via complex mechanised processes 
without generating local jobs. This mechanised ‘new insubstantiality’ 
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is a specific process of ‘concrete abstraction’: the abstraction of global 
trade made concrete in material and economic infrastructures - con¬ 
tainers, cranes, lorries, motorways and car parks - as the fetishised 
objects obscuring from view the real scale and scope of the social rela¬ 
tions that make up the vast chain of logistics stretched out, as Keiller 
implies, along the road network. 


Towards a spatialised conception of commodity fetishism 

Applied to space, then, abstraction conceals the social reality of urban 
space in the same way that the commodity form obscures in the final 
product the multiple geographically and historically layered social rela¬ 
tions of production and exploitations of labour. In terms of buildings 
themselves, Lefebvre points to the tendency of ‘productive operations’ 
in general to ‘cover their tracks’, sometimes with ‘this as their prime 
goal: polishing, staining, facing, plastering, and so on ’. 31 It is these ten¬ 
dencies of abstract space in the production of buildings and urban space 
more generally that led Lefebvre to identify a dangerous forgetfulness: 

When construction is completed, the scaffolding is taken down; 
likewise, the fate of an author’s rough draft is to be torn up and 
tossed away ... products, and even works, are further charac¬ 
terized by their tendency to detach themselves from productive 
labour. So much so, in fact, that productive labour is sometimes 
forgotten altogether, and it is this ‘forgetfulness’ - or, as a philoso¬ 
pher might say, this mystification - that makes possible the fetish¬ 
ism of commodities: the fact that commodities imply certain social 
relationships whose misapprehension they also ensure . 32 

This ‘forgetfulness’ works in two ways: to obscure from casual view the 
full productive process that went into making a dwelling what it is; and to 
mystify the critical faculties from recognising the power of users to change 
it. First, all traces of the labour that produced it are made invisible by the 
rendered, polished, homogenised - fetishised - end-product. This is tan¬ 
tamount to Lefebvre’s insight that modernity is marked by the ‘manifest 
expulsion of time’ by fetishised space; that ‘with the advent of modernity 
time has vanished from social space ’. 33 A building produced as a commod¬ 
ity conceals the myriad historical layers, social relations, imaginaries, 
plans, skills, construction techniques, sweat and toil that went into making 
the building. Moreover, this also hides from common sense the inhabitants 
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themselves, who infuse material structure with life and project their sub¬ 
jective experiences, memories, dreams, fears and hopes into buildings in 
ways which actually produce it as a social space rather than abstract prod¬ 
uct. Abstract space helps us forget that it is the users of dwellings that truly 
‘perform’ dwelling - that dwelling is a verb as well as a noun. 

Second, a fog of abstraction descends over our critical faculties, 
preventing us from seeing buildings in any other way than abstracted 
and exchangeable products; a tendency which Lefebvre identifies as 
affecting both users and critics - but which just as easily applies to poli¬ 
cymakers and practitioners: 

Fetishized abstract space thus gives rise to two practical abstrac¬ 
tions: ‘users’ who cannot recognize themselves within it, and 
a thought which cannot conceive of adopting a critical stance 
towards it. 34 

In this chapter, I want to trace how this forgetfulness has informed 
attempts in Liverpool to resolve the problem of dilapidated dwelling. 
The dilapidated dwelling itself becomes a fetishised object for planners 
and policy makers, who treat the material building as the target of their 
intervention rather than the social relations that produce it. This is 
evident in increasingly property-led attempts at regeneration in which 
policymakers locate the problem at the door of the end ‘product’ itself 
rather than the complex background process that produces space. In 
response to such commodity fetishism, I posit an alternative that seeks 
to reconnect the user and producer of housing, in ways that attempt to 
resolve the alienation at the root of a production process founded on 
abstract divisions of labour. In Liverpool there are two movements that 
define such an alternative method: the 1970s co-op movement and the 
contemporary CLT projects. I address each in turn below. 


Liverpool's housing question reconsidered 

In the 1970s and 1980s, Liverpool once again found itself at the cen¬ 
tre of the housing question. Just as Engels had attacked Proudhon, the 
latter’s self-help heirs, John F.C. Turner and Colin Ward, were likewise 
critiqued by Marxist structuralists such as Rod Burgess for misunder¬ 
standing the commodity nature of housing. 35 They responded by high¬ 
lighting the failure of the structuralists, going back to Engels, to usefully 
distinguish between ends and means in answering the housing question. 
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Turner draws our attention back to the insight that ‘dwelling’ is a verb 
as well as a noun - an active lived process of doing, as well as a static 
material resource, the building itself. Liverpool found itself caught up in 
this debate when Ward’s ideas - strongly influenced by Turner’s - were 
to find their expression in Liverpool’s 1970s housing co-operative move¬ 
ment, which Ward retrospectively explains: 

The book had a salutary effect in Liverpool during a brief period 
when the Liberals controlled the city’s housing policy. It inspired 
several instances ... of newly-built housing where the tenants of old 
slum houses were enabled to find a site, and commission an archi¬ 
tect to design their own new housing ... The proudest moment of 
my housing advocacy was when the Weller Street Coop chairman, 
Billy Floyd, introduced me at a meeting by waving a tattered copy 
of Tenants Take Over and saying: ‘Here’s the man who wrote the 
Old Testament... But we built the New Jerusalem!’ 36 

Here, the Old Testament referred to is Colin Ward’s book Tenants Take 
Over, his radical manifesto for ‘collective dweller control’, whilst the 
New Jerusalem is the Weller Streets Co-op, the country’s first new- 
build co-op to be designed, owned and managed by its working-class 
residents (Figure 12.2). The Weller Streets in turn ignited what some 
have dubbed the ‘new-build cooperative revolution’ 37 - and Liverpool’s 
‘Co-op Spring’ 38 - fuelling what became the country’s largest housing 
co-operative movement, at least outside of London. It was an extraor¬ 
dinary shift from a situation in which most of Liverpool’s working-class 
residents were housed by the council, or the ‘Corpy’ as it was known, 
without any control over the type, design or location of their home, to 
one in which residents had for the first time a genuine choice over these 
aspects and a real sense of ownership. It heralded a radical new model, 
the ‘Weller way’ of doing things. This put residents in the driving seat of 
a development machine funded and legislated for centrally by the state 
but deploying resources through an unprecedentedly decentralised 
programme of design and construction by a range of local professional 
services organisations, all chosen and commissioned by residents them¬ 
selves. This new form of cooperative housing incorporated radical new 
ideas around dweller control, design democracy and participatory tech¬ 
niques - then being experimented with in what became known as the 
‘community architecture’ movement - and which inspired successive 
groups of council tenants to develop a new wave of new build co-ops 
across Liverpool. 39 
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(a) 



(b) 



Figure 12.2 Weller Street Co-op resident-led design, well managed 
and in better condition today compared with surrounding housing built 
afterwards. 
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The leading secondary co-op agency, Cooperative Development 
Services (CDS), played a crucial role in the movement’s development - 
initially suggesting a co-op as an idea for groups of residents campaign¬ 
ing to be rehoused together, as a solution to the problem of displacement 
posed by the ‘slum clearances’ then demolishing much of inner-city 
Liverpool’s terraces. The work of CDS with the Weller Streets Co-op was 
to set the trend for the rest. First, CDS suggested architects, developers 
and agents for the co-op committee to shortlist and then interview; the 
Weller Streets’ committee insisted that ‘the architects act as advisers and 
scribes’. 40 Their selected scribe was a local newly trained architect, Bill 
Halsall - another key figure in the movement, who went on to design many 
other co-ops, notably the Eldonians, the most famous of the Liverpool 
co-ops and the largest and possibly most successful community-owned 
housing trust today. 41 Halsall worked with the Weller Streets Co-op to 
pioneer a radically democratic design process that would put the flesh on 
the theoretical bones of Ward’s ‘dweller control’ concept. Participatory 
techniques and ‘planning for real’ exercises were innovated to traverse 
the wall separating technical architectural knowledge practices from the 
lived experience of inhabitants. These included questionnaires of resi¬ 
dents’ needs and preferences; exhibitions to illustrate design ideas; fact¬ 
finding trips and site visits to schemes designed by bidding architects and 
to brief architects on design ideals; and group modelling methods, such 
as moveable blocks rearranged on cork boards to find desired layouts. 42 

Spin-off benefits of such intensive involvement included individ¬ 
ual empowerment through teaching new skills; tackling socio-economic 
needs by producing more responsive designs; lowering long-term mainte¬ 
nance costs; and building better communities, in developing community 
confidence and sense of ownership, thereby instilling responsibility for 
housing, helping deter vandalism, crime and neglect, and giving people 
a political voice in local decision making. Indeed, such skills were often 
life-changing. Working-class people otherwise without access to the pro¬ 
fessional knowledge and mores of architects and planners were suddenly 
immersed in that world and picked up new know-how that would help 
them in their own lives. What might have initially seemed alienating and 
intimidating jargon, such as housing ‘cost yardsticks’, was absorbed and 
put to good use in negotiations with professionals. This not only turned 
power relations on their head but, crucially, gave individual members the 
tools to expand their aptitudes and open opportunities to new areas of 
employment, often in local architectural practices. 

Empowerment was not simply a matter of education and skills, but 
also one of power, confidence, self-belief and identity. Prior to the design 
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stage, members cut their teeth on intensive political campaigning and col¬ 
lective negotiation with key gatekeepers to secure the legal support fund¬ 
ing and development for their co-op. Co-op campaigns were like a kind of 
‘political school’ for many members, who were inspired and empowered 
to go into politics full time, representing their communities and often 
becoming councillors. Phil Hughes, treasurer of the Weller Streets Co-op, 
became a Labour councillor and eventually Chair of Housing following 
the fall of the Militant Tendency. Other men from Weller Streets and the 
Eldonians also became Labour councillors, and women too were radically 
empowered: Jackie Harris, a single parent leading the Kirkby co-ops, 
is now a Labour councillor for Knowsley Council; and Jane Corbett, an 
activist in the Langrove Co-op, is now a Labour councillor and Cabinet 
Member for Education and Children’s Services on Liverpool City Council. 
In these various ways, therefore, the intensive campaign and design pro¬ 
cess through which co-op residents empowered themselves and their 
communities was a vital move in making their new co-op neighbour¬ 
hoods more than just a collection of better-quality material dwellings: it 
also strengthened their capacity to take collective control over the social 
activity of dwelling. Community self-government was in turn buttressed 
by individual empowerment to find employment and a political voice. 

In providing the resources and skills for people to make signifi¬ 
cant steps towards housing themselves, the co-op movement in many 
ways bridged the growing chasm between the ends and means of 
dwelling, bringing the user and the producer of housing into closer 
synergy. The movement embedded the seeds of an alternative model 
of neighbourhood regeneration which would later inspire the growth 
of a new generation of grassroots action in the community land trust 
movement, and made real steps towards resolving the alienation at the 
root of the problem of dilapidation dwelling(s). However, we will never 
really know the true regeneration potential of co-ops, for the life of the 
movement was dramatically cut short by subsequent political events, 
which I now turn to. 


Militant mono-mania for housing 

Within less than half a decade of the completion of Weller Streets, fol¬ 
lowing the election in 1983 of a far-left municipal socialist adminis¬ 
tration led by a Trotskyist sect within the Labour Party, the new-build 
co-operative revolution was dissipated by an agenda of centralised local 
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state control over the means of social reproduction. 43 Militant saw co-ops 
as a bourgeois conspiracy and a threat to municipal housing - much like 
Engels saw Proudhon’s self-help reformism - and forcefully quashed co¬ 
op development through a programme of ‘municipalisation’. Gestating 
co-ops were either aborted or taken into municipal ownership, as part 
of a bold and ambitious £350 million housing renewal programme, the 
Urban Regeneration Strategy (URS) - which met targets of 1,000 new 
homes built per year up to 1988: a remarkable achievement for a time 
when, nationally, council housebuilding had come to a standstill. 44 

Militant believed that large-scale municipal house-building would 
revitalise Liverpool’s economy and environment by providing jobs and 
decent homes for all, but became seduced by a form of design deter¬ 
minism - blinded, perhaps, by the power of commodity fetishism - 
which sat awkwardly next to socialist beliefs in collectively controlling 
the means of production. Their assessment of council house designs 
revealed ‘one bright spot’ of ‘problem-free’ semi-detached housing built 
in the inter-war period, and concluded that this was the pinnacle of 
British council housing design: this ‘insight was the germ of the URS 
housing programme’ 45 At around the same time, the geographer Alice 
Coleman was popularising her ideas on the ‘design disadvantagement’ 
of modernist council housing estates, which she had borrowed and 
adapted from Oscar Newman’s theory of defensible space from across 
the Atlantic. 46 Ironically, despite the clear influence of Coleman’s ideas 
on Militant’s most despised ideological opponent - Thatcherism - Tony 
Byrne, the brains behind the programme, had come to the same conclu¬ 
sions as Coleman. In a strange twist, Coleman gave her seal of approval 
to Militant housing policy, publicly stating that ‘Liverpool has got it 
right’, which leading Militant members are proud to report: ‘she com¬ 
pletely concurred with the main thrust of the URS and of the council’s 
conviction that the majority of people preferred to live in traditional 
houses’. 47 The URS development principles that she praised were pub¬ 
lished as new guidelines which prescribed that only houses and bunga¬ 
lows, semi-detached where possible, were to be built. No cul-de-sacs, 
clusters or inward-facing dwellings; no shared surfaces, common areas 
or play spaces; only conventional road layouts with private gardens. 48 
This was bad news for uncompleted co-ops. Many of the more interest¬ 
ing courtyard designs with built-in communal space, community cen¬ 
tres and focal points for collective gathering - essential to the social life 
of a co-op - were now in contravention of the new guidelines. Not only 
did Militant take co-op developments under council control - if they had 
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Figure 12.3 Hatton houses in Liverpool’s urban core, overshadowed 
by Radio City tower and the Anglican Cathedral. 
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yet to sign a council agreement - they also radically altered their design 
to reflect their belief in plain suburban housing, thereby threatening the 
social existence of these co-ops. 

In many respects, however, Militant had accurately captured the 
mood of many tenants, alienated by several decades of living in dys¬ 
functional and decaying council flats. In his architectural review of 
Liverpool, Owen Hatherley concurs that ‘Militant’s policy was perhaps 
the widest-scale attempt to give people what most (if not all) always 
said they wanted - a house and garden, close to their place of work.’ 49 
However, the result was perhaps less desirable. An ex-manager of coun¬ 
cil housing regales a common observation: ‘“Hatton houses” we called 
them, because they were directly controlled by Derek Hatton’, 50 leading 
Militant member and deputy leader of the council. He continues: ‘so they 
built the sort of “story book” look of what a house was supposed to look 
like, in a way entirely wrong for a hundred yards from here [Liverpool 
city-centre]’ (Figure 12.3). Owing to fiscal constraints on the URS from 
the ongoing struggle to find financial sources amidst an illegal budget 
deficit, the housing was often of a lower design quality than the council 
housing it replaced, often not big enough for new tenants to fit the furni¬ 
ture from their old house. 

Militant’s mono-mania for housing, reflected in the stringent URS 
design prescriptions, was found guilty of spatial determinism by crit¬ 
ics, including co-op agency CDS Chief Executive, Catherine Meredith, 
who accused Militant of a ‘megalomaniac belief in housing type’, 51 for 
failing to recognise the importance of dweller control in the manage¬ 
ment and maintenance of housing. Militant ultimately fell victim to 
a kind of housing fetishism, in which the design and type of housing 
were seen as the key to resolving dilapidated dwelling. The Coleman/ 
Militant ‘design modification’ approach worked on the assumption 
that people wanted semi-detached Hatton houses, overlooking the 
fact that working-class co-op tenants had opted for terraces, enclosed 
courtyards, cul-de-sacs and communal features in the participatory 
design processes at the heart of the new build co-op movement. The 
URS made the very same mistake as the post-war modernist council 
designs it critiqued: a narrow focus on providing the right design over 
any consideration of tenant participation in the design, management 
and ownership of their housing. Supposedly alienating high-rise flats 
and council estates may have been replaced by more popular, human- 
scale traditional houses; but the distant paternalistic bureaucratic 
structure remained unmoved. 
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History repeats itself: first as tragedy then as farce 


We see history repeating itself with Housing Market Renewal (HMR) in 
the twenty-first century. The primary objective of HMR was to restruc¬ 
ture failing housing markets by improving and replacing dilapidated 
housing to attract new residents back into the inner city, after decades 
of depopulation in the wake of economic decline. Much like Militant’s 
URS, HMR focused too much of its energy on treating the surface symp¬ 
tom of a deeper structural problem, but upgrading the materiality of 
housing by itself is not enough. This is acknowledged even by leading 
figures in HMR policy making and management, captured in this quote 
from a Liverpool regeneration manager and former executive of another 
HMR Pathfinder: 

You have to try and make sure that housing is linked into other 
forms of socio-economic regeneration ... And if I think a mistake 
was made in the work that ... led to Housing Market Renewal ... 
[it] should have been called ‘Market Renewal’; because housing in 
a sense in itself may stabilise, may stop decline, but in itself it will 
not be enough to promote economic well-being, you have to have 
other things that go alongside it. That’s where the Eldonians were 
clever. 52 

Initially, HMR was quite a forward-thinking and radical approach 
which took as its object the wider systemic structure of markets, and 
attempted to resolve the ‘wicked’ problems of vacancy, dereliction, 
unemployment and so on, by reconnecting failing neighbourhoods 
with more stable regional markets. However, this expansive market 
restructuring rationale was soon distilled to the narrow issue of hous¬ 
ing type and design. The reasons for this mission drift are complex 
and highly political, as documented in David Webb’s research. 53 In 
very basic terms, because HMR followed an abstract logic of markets 
and exchange, the problem was increasingly reformulated and framed 
as one of housing ‘products’ competing for the attention of upwardly 
mobile consumers in a residential ‘market of positions’. 54 Terraced 
housing was deemed to be unpopular and therefore unviable by 
researchers owing to its low market price, and so a solution was found 
in replacing it with a new product, reflecting consumer choice, rather 
than improving wider systemic factors, such as employment, educa¬ 
tion, health and environment. 
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The terraced house itself was thereby vilified as the enemy, 
deemed ‘obsolete’ because it was assumed to be unpopular among 
potential residents who were subjectified as rational consumers com¬ 
peting for the best ‘product’ on the open market. This internalised 
the responsibility for the problem of housing vacancy and dilapida¬ 
tion into the terraced house - not in its concrete context, as partic¬ 
ular buildings with place-based economic dependencies and social 
relations, but rather in its abstract form as the general concept of the 
terrace, interchangeable with like type anywhere else. Dilapidated 
dwelling is fetishised as a commodity to be easily replaced with a bet¬ 
ter model, simplifying its complex reality as a spatial constellation 
of fluid social processes - just as commodity fetishism obscures the 
relationships of exploitation in the production of the final product on 
the shelf. 

To get ‘objective’ evidence on what type of houses to build, HMR 
policy makers conducted surveys with their target population - those 
middle-class residents currently living in the affluent suburbs - whose 
responses were unsurprisingly in favour of the kind of suburban housing 
they currently lived in: neo-traditional semi-detached homes arranged 
in cul-de-sacs with gardens and garage space for a car to commute into 
the city. But this was not the suburbs, and the resulting (subjurban 
design was a ‘bizarre’ abstraction from Liverpool’s unique urban con¬ 
text. In an uncanny reflection of Militant’s housing policy - though from 
a very different political angle - HMR has built what many regard as 
the next generation of‘Hatton houses’ 55 (Figure 12.4). Owen Hatherley’s 
scathing description of the inner-city suburban housing built by Militant 
in the 1980s could equally apply to the decontextualised housing estates 
built by HMR since the 2000s: 

It’s not dignified for the city centre to mimic the ‘burbs. It leads 
to depressing juxtapositions ... the scale is preposterous, with the 
houses seeming to desperately want to be somewhere less dra¬ 
matic, a murmur of discontent with the idea of getting above your 
station ... it becomes a tragicomedy. 56 

By singling out the terraced house for extinction, and building off- 
the-shelf housing in its place, HMR alienated the inner-city neigh¬ 
bourhoods from their urban context, but also the existing residents 
from their surroundings. Campaigns against demolition thus gathered 
momentum to confront HMR. An anti-demolition campaigner laments 
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(a) 




Figure 12.4 Granby Street in the late 1960s, a once-bustling shop¬ 
ping street before decline and demolition, compared to the replace¬ 
ment housing built by HMR. 


the proclivity for homogeneous suburban-style housing in the HMR 
clearance zone surrounding her terraced home, which she helped save 
from demolition: 
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It’s kind of despising of working-class terraced housing ... and giv¬ 
ing people these poor shoddy imitations of sort of suburban living 
as if that is the pinnacle of human aspiration ... it’s a kind of despis¬ 
ing of any public or communal space ... the idea that you huddle so 
that you see as little of your neighbours as possible and there’s no 
through movement anywhere; it’s always like dead-ends. 57 

Some of these campaigns channelled their anti-HMR sentiments into more 
proactive projects for alternatives, culminating in two CLTs one in Granby 
and one in Anfield, on opposite sides of the city centre - amongst the first 
urban CLTs to rehabilitate empty homes. The campaign process for Granby 
Four Streets CLT - its emergence out of guerrilla gardening activism and 
ongoing development through innovations in ‘community homestead¬ 
ing’ - has a complex social history and political context, which I have doc¬ 
umented elsewhere. 58 Most recently, Granby CLT has recently received a 
great deal of media attention following the nomination of the project for 
the 2015 Turner Prize. The architecture collective working with Granby 
residents, Assemble, are the first architectural and design studio to be 
nominated for the Turner Prize - suggesting how art, traditionally focused 
on aesthetic objects, can be reimagined as a lived, collective process and 
dynamic socio-material practice. The other CLT project so far to be estab¬ 
lished in Liverpool, Homebaked CLT, across the other side of the city in 
Anfield, has emerged more directly from radical artistic intervention. For 
the remainder of this chapter, I consider the process-driven philosophy of 
Homebaked CLT as an alternative to the abstract space of HMR. 


Homebaked: 'brick by brick, loaf by loaf, we build 
ourselves' 

Right from the outset Homebaked had a powerful political agenda, 
beginning as a public art project commissioned by the 2010 Liverpool 
Biennial, whose organisers invited Dutch artist Jeanne van Heeswijk 
to visit Anfield and work with local residents on an art initiative to 
address the effects of HMR on lived experience. Out of her initial inter¬ 
actions with local residents and artists, Jeanne created ‘2Up2Down’, a 
community-led participatory design project to reimagine the future of 
the area as constructed through small-scale community-led alternatives 
to top-down policies; or, as their website suggests, ‘a way for local people 
to “take matters into their own hands” and make real social and physical 
change in their neighbourhood.’ 59 2Up2Down takes public arts funding 
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and pursues something more akin to political activism, aiming for radical 
redistribution of land and power to traditionally marginalised communi¬ 
ties. Discourses on the urban commons, co-production and participatory 
democracy are central to the design philosophy of Jeanne van Heeswijk, 
who believes ‘communities should co-produce their own futures’ in an 
art-action-research method she calls ‘radicalising the local’, which 
works ‘by empowering communities to become their own antidote’. 60 

Active participation, performance, and community storytelling were 
at the heart of the project, which gained momentum through a participatory 
design process with 40 young people from the area, gradually expanding to 
include local adults who were affected by HMR and whose housing needs 
and desires were expressed in the evolution of the project. 61 The process 
was facilitated by a young architect from URBED, who adapted URBED’s 
‘Building for Change’ modelling toolkit, used to get adults to remodel their 
neighbourhoods - a contemporary equivalent of the ‘Planning for Real’ 
exercises developed by CDS in the new-build co-op designs. The architect 
also explains that ‘for my previous diploma thesis I did a case study on the 
Eldonians, and the design process ... and community architecture, just 
doing a comparison between that and Byker, and Homes for Change in 
Hulme’. 62 There is thus a direct lineage from the design democracy infusing 
the 1970s co-op movement, and community architecture more broadly, to 
the resident engagement that helped create Homebaked. 

The slogan at this time was: ‘Housing is the battlefield of our time 
and the house is its monument.’ 63 By acknowledging the terraced house 
as the ‘monument’ of Liverpool’s present conjuncture - but just that: only 
a monument, the symbolic edifice of a deep-rooted condition - the aptly 
named ‘2Up2Down’ recognises the commodity fetishism at the heart of the 
HMR’s strategy in the ‘battlefield’. It seeks to reveal this illusion for what it 
is by turning the prevailing wisdom on its head, proposing a sustainable 
rehabilitation approach to breathe life back into the much-maligned two- 
up, two-down terraced house through new community uses. Just as the 
dilapidation of dwelling signifies that of the activity of living in place as 
well as the physical place itself, so too does rehabilitation taken in its most 
expansive sense. The project thus aims to revitalise the community as well 
as the buildings, by restoring the local bakery as a community anchor and 
co-operative, providing social space and jobs, and eventually new afford¬ 
able housing in the terraced row - all to be owned and managed by a CLT 
governed democratically by and for the interests of local people. 

2Up2Down eventually became grounded in the neighbourhood in 
2011 when they took over the lease of a newly vacant bakery in the heart 
of Anfield, whose custodians had been forced to accept the council’s com¬ 
pulsory purchase offer after the loss of most of their customers, emptied out 
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from the surrounding streets by HMR. The Mitchell’s Bakery was founded in 
1903 and known as The Pie Shop’ by football fans from all over the world - 
located opposite the stadium main entrance (Figure 12.5). 64 Symbolically 
the bakery is a cornerstone of the community, and 2Up2Down has 



Figure 12.5 Homebaked bakery emblazoned with its slogan, and the 
terraced row the CLT is hoping to acquire from the council for 
affordable housing. 
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capitalised on this cultural history by renaming the bakery ‘Homebaked’. 
This clever piece of branding conjured up new slogans that would prove to 
be very marketable: ‘Brick by brick, loaf by loaf, we build ourselves.’ 

Artists and activists involved in the project see in Homebaked an 
alternative vision for social change through slow cumulative learning, 
analogous to home cooking, ‘denoting the slow building of collective 
resilience within the face of the “tyranny of emergency” ... that char¬ 
acterises the everyday lives of the residents of Anfield’. 65 Homebaked’s 
incremental, experimental, immersive and hands-on process stands in 
stark contrast to the abstract time horizons and monolithic operation of 
HMR, in which current users are simply cut out of the picture. 66 On the 
other hand, there are many on the Left who would deride Homebaked’s 
performative art techniques and cutesy branding as a kind of bourgeois 
reformism - sharing as much with trendy pop-up entrepreneurialism of 
creative-class politics as any serious political resistance. Indeed, some 
observers refer to Homebaked’s campaign strategy as ‘half-baked’. 67 This 
is a contradiction that likewise we can see in Patrick Keiller’s project, as 
Will Self suggests: 

Keiller’s dilemma - and the source of a fruitful tension in his 
work - is whether to see his films as part of a strategy of resistance 
to the spatial forms of late capitalism, or only as incorporations of 
the everyday into a bourgeois calculus of the arty-factual. 68 

Homebaked’s approach, like Keiller’s work, occupies ambivalent ground, 
positioned self-consciously within prevailing cultural trends, exploiting 
connections, media attention and marketing to gain a wide audience 
and win over both public and political support, whilst simultaneously 
pursuing a slow-burn strategy of transforming capitalist property 
dynamics and neoliberal regeneration policy through demonstration of 
an extraordinary alternative. After decades of failed state solutions to 
dilapidated dwelling, Homebaked is a vital injection of creative ener¬ 
gies, skills, expertise, publicity and funding into an otherwise deprived 
neighbourhood that had been brought close to social extinction by the 
violence of abstraction, both through economic decline and state-led 
displacement. Yet Homebaked is taking into CLT ownership only one 
terraced row within a large area in need of rehabilitation, as part of 
the council’s broader Anfield Village masterplan. 69 Their ability to con¬ 
test the conventional large-scale demolition-and-rebuild approach was 
ultimately constrained by their reliance on local government support 
and acquisition of public land. Experimental activist-art projects like 
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Homebaked are especially time-consuming, labour-intensive and piece¬ 
meal endeavours, which remain highly vulnerable to the whims of both 
participants themselves and those external stakeholders, not least local 
politicians, who are important gatekeepers in the transfer of public land 
and assets into community hands. Moreover, their ability to make head¬ 
way with structural change on any significant scale appears intrinsi¬ 
cally limited. The flipside of the coin of the huge potential social benefits 
accruing through democratic, intensive and immersive methods is the 
inherent difficulty to replicate or scale up such schemes without attenu¬ 
ating the spontaneous energies at their source. 


Conclusion: towards experimental utopias? 

The commodity fetishism and concrete abstraction that Lefebvre saw as a 
fundamental facet of abstract space - and which I have sought to show as 
permeating the logic of diverse state projects from the Trotskyist munic- 
ipalisation of Militant to neoliberal market restructuring of HMR - is 
essentially a failure to see the importance of means in achieving ends. 
The ends themselves no doubt differ radically between these state proj¬ 
ects. For Militant, the end was state socialist control over the means of 
social reproduction - notably housing - and eventually the means of 
production. They were so fixated on this substantive political goal - as a 
first step towards the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism - that they 
forgot how important the process of getting there was for its full frui¬ 
tion. They overlooked the tiny incremental steps in between that must 
connect and channel the everyday life of working class Liverpudlians 
into the radical political change they sought. Such a misapprehension 
of ends and means reflects that of Engels’ Housing Question. It is also 
evident - though in a very different, neoliberal form - in HMR’s mis- 
identification of the terraced house as an obsolete product and the root 
problem of inner-city neighbourhood decline, when in fact it was just the 
tip of the iceberg. 

To truly effect change, then, Militant’s URS and HMR alike needed 
to bring residents along with them, through a participatory process 
that would instil legitimacy and, crucially, develop their skills, capac¬ 
ities and values in co-operation to eventually realise collective self¬ 
management. Co-ops and CLTs - as microcosms of democratic or even 
utopian socialist states, operating at the street or neighbourhood scale - 
are the natural muscle tissue or organs required to grow the socialist 
body. Tragically, Militant mistook them as a threatening bourgeois 
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virus. Lefebvre’s dialectical insight - the production of (urban) space as 
both determined by and in turn determining of social relations and cul¬ 
tural practices, through constant iterative co-evolution - offers a way 
out of this impasse. It is this dialectical tension inhering in projects like 
Homebaked that gives them so much dynamic potential and creative 
energy to sow the seeds for future transformation - straddling the deli¬ 
cate dialectic between reform and revolution. Homebaked does indeed 
embody a distinctly Lefebvrean vision of experimental utopianism, 
seeking out urban change in concrete ways bit by bit in the here and 
now, whilst staying present to its own limitations and contradictions: 

The idea of a new life is at once realistic and illusory ... The fact 
is that the space which contains the realized preconditions of 
another life is the same one as prohibits what those preconditions 
make possible ... A total revolution - material, economic, social, 
political, psychic, cultural, erotic, etc. - seems to be in the offing, 
as though already immanent to the present. To change life, how¬ 
ever, we must first change space. 70 

Homebaked CLT - like the co-ops that went before it - attempts to 
change life by first changing the space - material, architectural, ideo¬ 
logical and social - in which we live out our daily lives. This alternative 
model - first pioneered in the dweller control of the 1970s co-operative 
movement and evolving through the contemporary CLT campaigns - 
does not alienate the users of the final product from the process of get¬ 
ting there; it designs in their needs and desires from the outset, in a way 
that ensures social use is valued over market exchange. It is a simple and 
humble ambition of incremental and piecemeal urban transformation 
that gradually draws in more people, building on their strengths and 
providing additional resources, in an inspiring and empowering pro¬ 
cess, breathing life and hope back into both buildings and minds that 
have long been neglected by economic and political forces. In contrast 
to the kind of spatial and temporal abstractions imposed by large-scale 
state-led comprehensive redevelopment programmes, experimental 
projects like Homebaked have the potential to reconnect the ends and 
means of dwelling - as self-sustaining and democratic attempts to heal 
dilapidation, both material and social. 
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